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IN the former edition of this Dissertation^ (A.D. 1697)> I thought 
myself obliged to take notice of a certain passage in a preface to the 
Epistles of Phalaris^ published at Oxford two years before^ which I 
did in these words :.^ 

'^ The late editors of Phalaris have told the world in their preftce^ 
^ thatj among other specimens of their diligence^ they collated^ the 
^^ king's manuscriptj as &r as the fortieth epistle; and would have 
^' done so throughout^ but that the Library-keeper^ out of his singu- 
^^ lar humanity^ denied them the further use of it. This was meant 
^^ as a hsh for me^ who had the honour then and since to serve bis 
'' Blajesty in that office. I must own, it was very well resolved of 
*' them, to make the preface and the book all of a piece : for they 
^* have acted in thb calumny both the injustice of the tyrant, and 
^' the forgery of the sophist. For my own part, I should never have 
'^ honoured it with a refutation in print, but have given it that ne- 
'* gleet that b due to weak detraction, had I not been engaged to 
<^ oay friend to write a censure upon Pbalaris; where, to omit to 
^' take notice of that slander, would be tacitly to own it* The true 
^< story is thus: .p., A bookseller came to me, in the name of the edi- 
'' tors, to beg the use of the manuscript. It was not then in my 
^' custody : but as soon as I had the power of it, I went voluntarily 
*' and offered it him, bidding him tell the collator not to lose any 
*^ time; for I was shortly to go out of town for two months. It was. 
'< delivered, used, and returned* Not a word said hy the bearer, 
<' nor the least suspicion in me, that they had not finished the coU 
*' lation. For I speak from experiment, they had more days to 

* ColIat9i ctiam coravi usqur ad Ep. 40, cam manoscripto in bibliothecm regis, ciijus 
flulit •opittia nltenorcDi bibiiothecariQ* iiro tingular'i sua humauitate nc|aTtt. 
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'^ coiD^are it in, tbaa tliey needed to have hours. It is a very little 
*' book, and the writing as legible as print. Well, the collation, it 
" seems, was sent defective to Oxon; and the blame, I suppose, laid 
" upon me. I returned again to the library some months before 
'* the edition was finished : no applicalion wks made for further use 
'^ of the manuscript. Thence I went for a whole fortnight to Oxon, 
*' where the book was then printing; conversed in the very college 
'^ where the editors resided. Not the least whisper there of the 
^^ manuscript. After a few days, out comes the new edition, wfth 
^' this sting in the mouth of it. It was a surprise indeed; to rea& 
*^ <tli^re, that our manuscript was not perused. Gould not they have 
"^^ asked for it agaib^then, after my return? It was neither singular^ 
" nor common humanity, not to inquire into 4he truth of the thing, 
*' before they ventured to print, which is a sword in the hand of a 

r 

'* cliikl. But thete is a reason for every thikig; and the mystery 
^* was soon revealed. For, it seems,! had the 'hard bap, in some 
^* private conversation, to say, the Bpistles were a spurious piece, 
^' and unworthy ofa new edition..^*^'H!QciltelacrymiB.** This was 
*^ a thing deeply resented; and to haw 'spoken to me about the 
^^ manuscript, had^been to lose a plailsiUe occasion af 'taking re- 
** venge." 

This I then thought was sufficient to vindicate myself from that 
little aspersion. But I am now constrained, by the worse usage that 
I have since m^t with from the same quarter, to give an account of 
some particulars, which then I omitted, partly out of an unwilling- 
ness to trouble the public with complaints 'about private and personal 
injuries, but chiefly out of a tenderness for the honour of the editor. 

The first time I saw his newPhahfiswas in the hands of a. person 
of honour, to whom it had been presented; and the rest of the im« 
pression was not yet published. This encodniged me to write the 
very same evening to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, and to give him a true 
information of the whole matter; expecting, upon the receipt of my 
letter, that he would put a stop to the publication of his book till he 
hadaltered that passage, and printed the page anew, which he might 
have done in one Uay, and at tlie charge of five shillings. I did not 
expressly desire him to take out that passage, and reprint the whole 
leaf: that I thought was too low a submissian. But I said enough 
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to make aoj jpemoa of oDmmoo justice aod ingenuity have owned 
ne thaid» for{)reventiagbiin from doiag a veiy ill action. 

I am «ony I liave not the letter itself to produce oo this occasion; 
bat I neither took any copy of it;, nor was I careful to keep the gen- 
tleman's letter which i received in answer. I. had no apprehension 
at that time that ihe business could have been blown to this height. 
But the^ntlemany it seemSi bad sonietlmg at that time in his view, 
and was more careful to keep my letter, a part of which he has th«9 

pQ61ished: ^* Mr. Benaet 4esi«ed me* to lend him the manuscript 

'^ Phalaris to be collated; because a young gentleman, Mr. Boyle, 
'' of Christ Cluirch, was .going 4o publish it. 1 tnld him, that a gea- 
*' tlemau of that name aod faoiily, to which I had so many obliga- 
'^ tions, and should always have aa honour for, migiit command any 
^* service that lay in my power." These he acknowledges to be 
dvil expressions^; and I dare trust my memory so far as to aver that 
all the rest were of the same strain* Nay, as the examiner has given 
as this fmgment of my letter, because he thought he saw a fault in 
it, whichlsliaU answer anon; so, if there had been any thing else 
in that letter, either in the words or the matter, that he could but 
have cavilled at, without doubt he would have favoured us with more 
•fit; for we may eai^ily see his good will to hk, both from his pre^ 
face and his exannioation. 

But what return did be make me for my expressions of great ci* 
vility^? After a delay of two posts, on purpose, as one may justly 
suspect, that the book might be vended (as it was) and spread abnMid 
in the mean time, I received an answer to this effect :.«.Tliat what I 
had jaid in my own behalf might be true; but timt Mr. Bentiet had 
nqpresented the thing quite otherwise: if he jhad had my account he-^ 
fore, he sliould have considered of it : and now that the book was 
made public, he would not interpose, but that I might do myself 
right in what method I pleased. This was the import of his answer, 
as I very well remember: there was not the least hint that he had or 
would stop the publication of his book till ihe matter wn furtlier 
examined. « 

The gentlei^an himself^ in his late treatise ^ has been pkaatd to 

give some account of the same letter; aad he represents his expres- 
\ 

«r.19. 1> Ibid, wu) p. 4. 'P. 4. < P. 4. 
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ftion thus That if the matter appeared as I had told it, be meant to 

give me satisfaction as publicly as be had injured me. But I am 
sorry that his cirility comes three years too late. Less than this 
would have passed with me for good satisfaction. But it was not... 
That he would give me satisfaction, but that I had his free leave to 

take it: which was in answer to a paragraph of my letter That per* 

haps I might think myself obliged to make a public vindication. And 
this, as I take it, was so far from being a just satisfaction, that it was 
plainly a defiance, and an addition to the affront. 

The gentleman and I here differ a little about the expression in his 
answer; but I suppose the very circumstances will plainly discover 
whose account is the truer. For what probability is there that he 
should promise such fair satbfaction, and yet let the book be pub* 
Uslicd, when it was in his power to stop it? If he had written me 
word the very next post, that he had stopped tlie books in the print- 
jug office, and would suffer no more to go abroad till the matter was 
iairly examined, this had been just and civil. And then, if he had 
found himself misinformed by his bookseller, he might have cut out 
the leaf, and printed a new one; which in all respects had been the 
fairest, and cheapest, and quickest satbfaction. 

Several persons have been so far misinformed by false reports of 
this story, that they think, the editor himself desired the MS. either 
by letter ta me, or by a personal visit. I heartily wish it had been 
so ; for then all this dispute had been prevented. But the gentle- 
man was not pleased to honour me with bis commands. If he had 
favoured me with one line, or had sent his desire by any scholar, I 
would not only have lent the book, but have collated it myself for him. 
But it was both our misfortunes, that he committed the whole affair 
to the care or rather negligence of his bookseller: and the first ap- 
plication himself made to me, was by that compliment in his printed 
preface. — 

'^ I AM surprised, to see an honourable person think he has fully 
'^ justified himself for abusing me, by reasons that he has found out, 
*^ since the time of the abuse. For even take his own account, and 
^^ when he printed that preface, be had heard nothing but on one 
'' side. And was that like a man of his diaracter, to put a pubUc 
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^ sAroiit upon me, apoD the bare complunt of a bookselier, who was 
'^ the party suspected of the fault? What! never to inquire at all, 
^' whether he had not mbioformed him ? when there was such reason 
" to suppose, that he might lay thie blame upon me, to excuse his own 
** negligence? when he had such opportunities of asking me, either 
^ directly, or by some common friends? Turn it over on every side^ 
^ and the whole conduct of it is so very extraordinary, that one can- 
^ not but suspect that there were some secret reasons for this usage^ 
^' that are not yet brought above-board. Be it as It will, it is in vain 
<^ to hope to justify that calumny in hiis preface, by such testimonies 
*^ as he knew nothing of, when he ventured to print it. He is fallen 
^ under his own reproof,* that he wrote his preface first, and finds 
^ reasons for it afterwards *.^ 

When his Phalaris came first abroad, it was the opinion of my 
tends who were soon satisfied that the thing was a calumny, that it 
was the duty of my place, as keeper of the Royal Library, to defend the 
honour of it against such an insult. But yet out of a natural aversion 
to all quarrels and broils, and out of regard to the editor himself, I re- 
solved to take no notice of it, but to let the matter drop. 

Thus it rested for two years ; and should have done so for ever, had 
not some accidents fallen out, which made it necessary for me to give 
a public account of it. I had formerly made a promise to my worthy 
friend Mr. Wotton, to givQ him a paper of some reasons, why I thought 
the Epistles of Phalaris suppositious, and the present iEsopean Fables 
not to be ^op's own. And upon such an occasion, I was plainly 
sbliged to speak of that calumny: for my silence would have been 
interpreted as good as a confession. Especially considering with 
what industrious malice the false story had been spread all over Eng- 
land; for as it is generally practised, they thought one act of injus- 
tice was to be supported and justified by doing many more. 

The gentleman is pleased to insinuate', that all this is pure fiction; 
and that I wrote that dissertation. out of revenge, and purely for an 
occasion of telling the story : the very contrary of which is true ; for 
I was unwilling to meddle in that dissertation, because I should be 
necessitated to give an account of that story : as it will plainly ap- 

« P. «. f P. 4, S4, &c. 






pear from Mr« Woltoa's own iQslaiiiooy^ nhkb I have hgr me luuler 
hifihand. 

• 

^' I DO declarci that in the year 1694, when my Dbcourse aboat hn^> 
^^ cient and Modern Learning was first put to the press, Dr. Bent- 
^^ ley, at my desire, undertook to write a dissertation about Pbalarit, 
'^ and £sop, to be added to my book. But being called away iot^^ 
^' the country, he could not at that time be «3 good as hU word^ 
*^ Afterwards, when the second edition of my book was in the press,. 
*' I renewed my request to liim, and challenged his promise. H^ 
'^ desired me to excuse him] because now the case was altered, an4 
" he could not write that dissertation without giving a censure of th^ 
^' late edition at Oxford. But I did not think that a sufficient r<;a« 
'^ son, why I should lose that treatise to the world, by receding from 
** the right and power be badgiven me to demand it. W. WonoN. 



«» 



The reader will please to observe, that Mr. Wotton's Discourse wa4 
first printed in 1694, and Phalaris tlie year after. A plain argument 
that the examiner is quite out in bis reckoning j when he pretends^ 
that I firftt engaged in that dissertation, purely to fall fou> on his book. 
I was so far from harbouring such vengeance in my heart, that if the 
editor, or any body from him, had but given me leave to say in his 

name That he had been misinfo^-med; all thb story, and all the errors 

of his edition had slept quiet in their obscurity. 

About nine months after my dissertation was printed, the editor of 
Phalaris obliged the world with a second piece, called ^* Dr.Bentley's 
Dissertations examined." He has begun that elaborate work with 
stating an account of this story in opposition to what I had said of it: 
and that he does upon the credit and testimonies of the bookseller and 
the collator, and of a third informant, who overheard some discourse 
of mine. I will give a clear and full answer to every part of their 
depositions ; and I question not but to make it plaio, that the exa- 
miner has been imposed on, not only by the author of the Letters of 
Phalaris, but by others that are every way of lower qualifications 
than him. 
The bookseller avers s.^" That be was employed by the Hon. Mr. 

« p. 6. 
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'' Boyle, and by bim only, to liorrow the MS. of Pbalaris from Dr. 
^ Bentleyk An^ after about nine months solicitation, (says he), it 
'^ was delit^red into my custody, without any time limited for the re- 
^ torn of ic«" I now perceive, I had more reason, than I was then 
aware of, when I said io my dissertation, that a falsehood about time 
was the truest and surest method of detecting impostures. And Mr. 
B. I hope, will allow that a chronological argument will be a good 
proof against his bookseller, though he will not admit it against his 
book. The bookseller, we see, is positive, that I did not lead him the 
MS. *^ till after about nine months solicitation.** And Mr. B. him- 
self rqieats it ^-^'^ That there was about nine months solicitation used 

to procure it :*'and in anothorplace he affirms^ ^'Thatthe bookseller 

gave him liberty to assure the world, that he was ready to justify it 
with his oath, when it should be duly required of him." Now, if in- 
stead of these nine months, I make it appear beyond contradiction, 
that, from my very first admission to the office of Library-keeper, to 
the time that the bookseller not only had, but returned the MS. there 
was but one single month; I humbly conceive, the world will be satis- 
fied that not the word only, but the very oath of this witness is little 
to be regarded. 

The royal patent, which constitutes me Keeper of his Majesty's 
Libraries, (which may be seen not only io my own hands, but in the 
Bstent-office), bears date the 12th day of April 1694. The words 
are, ^ In cujus rei testimonium has literas nostras fieri fecimus pa- 
^ tentes, testibus nobis ipsis apud Westmonasterium, duodecimo die 
'^ Aprilis, anno regni nostri sexto/' Now, I may appeal to any body, 
that has ever been concerned in a patent, if by reason of the delays 
that necessarily attend a thing of that nature, it may not fairly be sup- 
posed that the remaining part of that month expired, before all could 
be finished. I find in a book of my|)riVate accounts, that I took the 
patent out of the Patent-office the 18th day of that month: and the 
several offices to be attended after that, before I could have admissicui 
to the library, may be allowed to take up the rest of the month. But 
I shall prove the thing directly by two witnesses, beyond all excep- 
tioD, the worthy masters of St. Paul's and St. James's schools, who 
gave me this account under their own hands:*.. 

,» P. 19. ' P. 5. 
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** SOME time after the death of Mr. Justell, late Library-^keeper to 

^' his Majesty, we were desired by his Grace the Lord Archbbhop of 

*^ Canterbury, then Lord Bishop of Lincola, in pursuance of a coni«- 

^' mand from the late queen, of blessed memory, to take a catalogue of 

'' the royal library at St. James's. We began it in October 1693, fi- 

^^ nbhed, and had it transcribed, and presented to her Majesty by the 

'^ Easter following; during all which time we liad the key of the said 

<' library constantly in our keeping, as also some weeks longer. And 

'^ then, as we were directed, we delivered it up to Sir John Lowther, 

^^ now the Right Hon. the Lord Lonsdale^ who was at that time vice- 

^' chamberlain to his Majesty^ Jo, PosTLBTOWAYr. 

Rich. Wright.'* 

It is plain then^ from the date of a public record, joined with Mr* 
Postlethwayt's and Mr. Wright's testimonies, that I had not actual 
custody of the Royal Library before May. For in that year Easter fell 
upon the 8th of April. And it is deposed here^ that the key of the 
library was not delivered to the vice-chamberlain^ from whose hands 
I was to receive it, till some weeks after Easter. And in the same 
May I delivered tlie MS. to the bookseller; for, as I had said before, 
as soon as I had it in my power, I went voluntarily to the bookseller 
and offered it him. The bookseller has not yet thought fit to deny, 
that the book was delivered to him in May; and to save him from the 
temptation of denying it hereafter, I will prove by another record, that 
the book was used and. restored to me again, and lodged in his Ma* 
jesty's library before the end of that month. For the reason why I 
insisted to have the MS. speedily returned, was because I was obliged 
to make a journey to Worcester, to keep my residence there as pre- 
bendary of that church: and that I was at Worcester by the Ist of 
June following, the subjoined certificate will prove, the original of 
which I have by mc:-.- 

** IT appears by the chanter's rolls kept to note the presence of the 
*^ dean and prebendaries of the cathedral church of Worcester, that 
" Dr. Richard Bentley, prebendary of the said cathedral church, was 
<^ present at prayers in the quire there oo the first day of June in the 
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'^ year 1694^ and coDtinued his attendance there till September the 
'^ 26th following, not absenting more than two days at any one time 
^^ all the while. Witness my hand this 25 th day of May, 1698. 

Andrew Trebsck, Chanter. 
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'^ WE hare seen and examined tlie chanter's rolls above mention- 
'^ ed, and do find them, as he hath above certified ; and we did see 
'^ him sign this certificate. Jo. Price, Chancellor^ 

Ch. Moore, Ptii. Not Reg, 
Tho, Oliver, Pub. Notary, ' ' 

I must crave leave to observe to the reader, that the residence- roll 
for the month of May, though diligently sought for, could not be 
louDd. But if it ever happen to come to light, I make no doubt, but 
it will appear by it, that I was present at Worcester some part of that 
May. For it is great o<]ds, that the first day of my being there would 
not fail upon the first of June. The last note of time, before I took 
my joumey> tb^t I can now find among all my papers, is the 1 5th day 
of May. And I find a letter to me out of Surry, dated May the 10th, 
that then wishes me a good journey. All which makes me believe, 
that I left London upon Monday, May the 21st, and that the MS. was 
returned to me the Saturday night before. 

But not to insist upon that, I suppose it is sufficiently manifest from 
bis Majesty's patent, Mr. Postlethwayt's and Mr. Wright's testimo- 
nies, and the residence- rolls of the church of Worcester, that the 
MS. was delivered, used, and returned within the space of one month 
after I had the custody of the library. So that the deposition of the 
booksellers^ That he could not obtain the MS. till after about 
*f nine nionths solicitation," is demonstrated to be a notorious false* 
bood: and since he has further declared that It was in his intention a 
perjury, he has pilloried himself for it in print, as long as that book 
shall last. 

I have been informed by several good hands, that when the starters 
of this calumny heard how I could disprove, from the very date of the 
patent, this story of nine months solicitation, they betook themselves 
tp this fefuge.,-.That though the patent was not finished till about 
May, yet I had the power and trust of the library for nine months be- 
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fore. But besides the folly of this evasion^ wfaick is visible at first 
view (for how could I demand the key of the library before I had a 
right to it)! Mr. Postlethwayt and Mr.Wright give a direct evidence^ 
that they had the key constantly in their keeping all the time from 
October to May; so that I had not the MS. in my power, till the very 
time tiiat I lent it. Nay, the very warrant, where his Majesty first 
nominated me to that employment, was but taken out of the secre- 
tary's office, December 23, 1693. There were but five montlis^ 
therefore, in all from the first rumour of my being Library*keeper to 
the time that they had the MS. And the bookseller even by thb ac- 
count was plainly guilty of an intended perjury; when he was ready 
to swear.^'^ That he used about nine months aolicttatioQ V* But 
suppose it were true, that nine months had elapsed from the date of 
the warrant to my admission to the library^ yet what an honest and 
ingenious narrative is here^of ^ nine iDonths solkitatioa !" That 
word carries this accusatioo in it, that I couU have knt them the bool; 
if I pleased; which appears dow to be a mere cabinmy and slander, 
since it lays that to my charge, which was not in my power. 

By his talking of solicitation, one would be apt to imagine, that he 
had worn the very streets with frequeot jouroies to sc^it for the MS* 
I had said in my former account-^That a bookselkr came to me in the 
name of the editors : whicb b a word of more concession, than the 
pains he was at deserved. For to the best of my memory, be neverasked 
me for the M& but at his own shop, or as I casually met him. Nei* 
ther can I call to mind, that eidier he or hb apprentice cane oboc to 
my lodgings or to the library for it ; till the time that be sent for it by 
my appointment, and received it 

I had said.*-That I ordered bun to tell the eollalor, not to lose any 
time, for I was shortly to go out of town for two months. Now this 
was to be denied by the bookseller, of else bis whole deposition had 
signified nothing, for the blame would still lie at his own door. He 
resolutely affirms therefore^ — ''That no time was limited for there- 
turn of it/' What can be done in thb case? here are two contrary 
affiraiations; and the matter being done in private, neither of us 
have any witness* I might {dead, as Amilins Seaurus did' against 
one Varius of Sucro. ''. Varius Sucvonensb ait, iEmilius Seaurus 

k P. 6. 
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** oegat; atri creditis, Quirites *?" I hope, upon any account, my cre- 
dit will go further than this bookseller's; especially after his mani- 
fest falsefaood, Id his story of the nine months. 

But let us inquire into the nature of the thing. Is it likely, or 
probable, that I should put the MS, into his hand, to be kept as long 
as he pleased, without any intimation that, after a competent time for 
osiog it^ he should restore it again? They must certainly have an odd 
opinion of their readers, that expect to make such stuff as this pass 
upon them for truth. Besides, it appears upon record, that I took 
a journey soon after the lending of it: which was not a sudden and 
unexpected one; for the time of my residence had been fixed six 
months before. I must ileeds know then of my intended journey^ 
when I lent the MS, to the bookseller: and it is very unlikely that 
1 should omit to give him notice of it ; unless it be supposed, that I 
had then a private design to disappoint them of the use of the MS, 

But that I had no such design, but, on the contrary, a true inten- 
tion and desire to give them full opportunity of using it, I conceive 
the very circumstances^of the affair, besides my own declaration, which 
I here solemnly make, will put it out of all question. For, I pray, 
what interest, what passion could I serve by hindering them ? I could 
have no pique against the editor, whom I had never seen nor heard 
of before ; and who, as soon as I heard of him, both deserved and had 
my respect, upon account of his relation to a person of glorious me- 
mory. Neither could I envy him the honour of publishing the MS. 
or repine that such an opportunity of getting fame was taken out of 
my own hands ; for I suppose my dissertation alone is a convincing ar- 
gument, that I myself h)Eid never any design of setting out Phalaris. 

But I have a better proof still behind, of my sincerity in lending the 
MS. though I cannot produce it without accusing myself. For it Is 
the duty of my place to let no book go out of the king's library with- 
out particular order. This the learned Dr. Mill and several others 
know, who having occasion for some books in the time of my prede- 
cessor, were obliged to procure his Majesty's warrant for them. If 
it were my design, then, to keep the book out of the editor's hands, 
what fairer pretence, what readier excuse could be wished, than this > 
— ,** That 1 was ready to serve the gentleman to the utmost of my 

* Val. Max. 3, 7. 
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*^ power; but it was a rule with my predecessors to let no book go 

*^ abroad without a royal warrant. And I durst not venture to trans- 

*^ gress the rule at my very first entrance upon my office. If the 

*^ gentleman would obtain an order in the usual method^ I would wait 

^ upon him the first moment, and deliver the book." I could have 

refused the MS. in this manner, with all the appearance of civility: 

but out of a particular desire of obliging the editor^ I ventured beyond 

my power, and lent the book privately without any order. I confess 

I have justly suffered for it since; and the very men I aimed to oblige^ 

were my enemies, (as they give it out), only on that account. Had 

I kept myself firm to the rules of my office, without straining a point 

of courtesy beyond the bounds of my duty; all their calumnies had 

been avoided. But I hope I shall have caution enough for the future,^ 

to know persons a little better, before I put myself in their power. 

I had said — ^That I had no suspicion that the collation was not 

finished:-^ In opposition to this the bookseller deposes *^ That I 

^* called upon him for the book upon Saturday at noon; and staid 
<< while he sent to the collator, and word was brought by the qies- 

'^ senger ^That it was not collated." That I called then at the 

bookseller's shop^ I believe may be true : for having business to des- 
patch in St.PauKs Church*yard, and some friends there to take leave 
of, before I began my journey, I took that occasion to call upon this 
bookseller, and to remind him of his engagement to restore the bool^ 
on Saturday evening ; but that I staid there till his messenger returne4 
from the collator^ I do not remember. But suppose thi^t I did stay ; 
what then? the message he says was brought at noon, that the book 
was not then collated: but the bookseller well knows, that I did not 
require the book till the evening, nor was it returned before. Xhe 
collator indeed might be behind-han^ at noon, and, as I might sup- 
pose, want about two or three pages. But must I needs think him 
still behind-hand at nine o'clock at night? That is a sort of conse* 
quence that I am not used to make: for if he had not done one 
page of the book at noon; yet he had time more than enough to 
have finished it by the evening. For, as I said before, it is as legible 
as pilnt, beiug writtea in a modern hand, and without abbreviations j; 
uod wants one-and-twenty epistles that are extant in the printed co- 
pies, which is a seventh part of the whole book; so that the work of 
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coUatiDg is so mach the shorter. I had a miod> for the experimeat's 
sake, to collate the first forty epistles, which are all ^hat the collator 
has dooe. And I had finished them io an hour and eighteen minoles ; 
though I made no very great haste. And yet I remarked and set 
down above fifty various lections, though the editor has taken notice 
of one only. Now, if forty epistles can be collated in an hour and 
eighteen minntes, the whde MS. which contains but one hundred 
and twenty-seven epistles, may be collated in four hours. The col- 
lator then, had he been diligent, might have finbhed the whole cpt- 
latioo twice over, between noon and the close of the evening, when 
the book was returned. 

As for the collate, I am utterly a stranger both to his person and 
character, and have nothing to say to him, but that liis testimony b 
as useless and imperfect as his collations". Indeed it is bard to con* 
jecture, to what purpose it b produced. The sum of it b.^Tbat the 
MS. was sent for before he had finbhed; which b confessed on all 
liands. It had been more to the purpose, if he had told us, what lie 
was doing all that time that the MS. was in hb hands. I say ", *^ five 
OT six days ;" the bookseller says, '* a few;'' Mr. Boyle, <' not nine.*' 
By the shortest account, it now appears, as I said before, that he liad 
more days to compare it in, than be needed to have hours. And how 
did he spend the last afternoon, which was more than sufficient to do 
the whole work in? Whether he undertook it for a reward, or outof 
kindness, the editor was not very much obliged to httn. 

The bookseller adds further " That I utterly refused to leave the 

^ MS. with him beyond Saturday, though he begged but to have it 
^ till Sunday morning, and engaged to oblige the collator to sit up 
^' At it all Saturday night.'' How false and silly this is, the saga* 
cions readers must needs see and acknowledge. This was spoken on 
Saturday at noon, by the bookseller's own confession. And he had 
then free leave to keep it, and did keep it till the evening. And the 
wliole collation wasbtvt the work of four hours, as I have proved by 
experiment. And yet he has the face to tell the world, that be would 
engage the collator to sit up all night to finish it : when the whole 
might be done from the beginning to the end twice over before candle- 
light* Why I would not have spared it till Sunday morningi sup^* 
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pose I had been asked^ there might be several good reaaons. I was 
to take coach for Worcester by five o'clock on Monday morning: and 
I could have no leisure on Sunday to put the book info the libratyi 
for at that time I lived with the Right Reverend the Kshop of 
Worcester^ at a good distance from die library. The key, too, of the 
outward door, was then in custody of another, who perhAps might 
not be met with upon Sunday. Besides, that there was time enough 
and to spare before Saturday evening: and what obligation had I 
to neglect my own business to humour others in their lazinesSi 

*^ But (he says) I gave him not the least hopes that, if he applied 
'^ to me upon my return out of the country, he should have leave to 
^ get the collation perfected." That I gave him not any hopes of 
it by an express promise, I verily believe. For how could I do that^ 
wlien I was fully persuaded they would finish the collation before I 
went into the country? But what he saw in me that forbade him to 
hope it, if there should be occasion, Tcannot imagine* He knew 
that the reason why I then demanded the book was my journey into 
the country. I was to make so long a stay there, that it was not fit 
to expose the book all that while to the hazard of being lost. I told 
the bookseller then — That I was to be absent for two months: but 
it appears now upon record, that I was four months at Worcester* 
And how many accidents might have happened in that time ? Should 
I, who was under a trust, and accountable to God and man, run suck 
a risk without any warrant ? The editor, and his witnesses, may ca 
lumniate as they please ; but I wish I could as well justify my lending 
the MS. out, as my calling it in. 

The bookseller concludes ° ^' That I made some reflections from 

^^ time to time, when he spoke to me from Mr. B. but, considering 
^* his employment, it may not be proper to add an account of them." 
So that he puts off that piece of work to one Dr. King, of the Com^ 
mons, as the examiner stiles him. Now, what he means by *^ re- 
flections," or what harm there is in ** making reflections," I do not 
understand. A great person*, one of the examiner's family, made a 
whole book of ** Reflections," and I never yet heard it was counted 

a crime in him. I am as much to seek, too, for his meaning ^' That 

<< bis employment makes it not proper fdr him to add ao account of 

" P. 6. • P. S. 
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'* those reflectioDs." His employment as a bookseller I thiok a 
wry reputable one^ if he himself be not a disgrace to it. And if that 
Bake it *' not proper^' for him to bear false witness against his 
aeighbcNir, by a pretended '^ account of those reflections," methinks 
the profession of the doctor, to whom he refers himself, is more im- 
proper for that work. The doctor indeed, by his profession, may be 
eoabfed to do it with more cunning, but he would do it with the 
greater crime. But let os hear the doctor's testimony; the air and 
s^t of it b so very extraordinary; the virulency and insolence so 
far above the common pitch; that it puts one in mind of Rupilius 
King, a great ancestor of the doctor's^ commended to posterity by 
Horace under this honourable character.^ 

Proscripti Regit Rupili ptu alq{ Tenennm.— Horol. Sal. i. 7. 
The filth and Tenom of Rupiliaa King. 

And if the doctor do not inherit the estate of Iftupilius, yet the whole 
world must allow that he is heir of his virtues, as kis own writings 
will vouch for him; his deposition here against me, his buflbonery 
^lon the learned Dr. Lister^ and some other monuments of his learn<- 
log and his morals. 

'^ I have endeavoured P, (says the doctor), as far as I can, to jecol- 
'* lect what passed between Mr. Bennet and Dr. Bentley concerning 
a MS. of the Epistles of Phalaris. I cannot be certain as to any 

other particulars than that, among other things, the doctor said 

That if the manuscript were collated, it would be worth nothing 
^ for the future." Now the reader may please to take notice, that 
the doctor here publicly owns».<< That he cannot be certain as to 
any other particulars;*' and yet <* he endeavoured to recollect, as far 
as he could; and the scorn (he says) and contempt <i whicli he has 
naturally for pride and insolence^ made him remember that, which 
otherwise he might have forgoU'' Now if the doctor, even whetted 
widi his ^' acorn and contempt,** could but call to mind ooe parti- 
cular^ and if that particular have nothing at all in it about Mr. B. 
nor any thing that borders upon '* pride and insolence," what pre- 
tence has he for traducing me here as a proud and insolent man^ and 
an abuser of Mr» Boyle ? If the doctor^ as he owns, has but one par-> 

» P. 8. 4 Ibid. 
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ticoiar from his mciDory, the rest he must have from his in?eDtion. 
lam oUiged, indeed, to the doctor; for he has eficctttally disproved 
biouelf iu his own deposition. For he first declares be knows bnt 
one particular) and yet presently runs into a charge, whereof no- 
thing can be made out from that particular. And would such an 
evidence as this is pass in Doctors' Commons? I am much fnistaken, 
if the worthy persons that preside there would dismiss such a witness 
as this without marks of their dissatisfaction. 

To account, then, for that one particular that the doctor is certain 
of, the reader must give me leave to tell him a Aort story. After I 
was nominated to the Library-keeper's oiBce, (before the patent was 
finbhed), I was informed, that one copy of every book printed m 
England, which were due to the royal library by act of parliament, 
had not of late been brought into the library, according to the said 
act. Upon this I made application to the master of the Stationers 
Company, to whom the act directed me, and demanded the copies: 
the efiect whereof was, that I procured near a thousand volumes, of 
one sort or other, which are now lodged in the library. While this 
was transacting, I chanced to call upon Mr. Bennet, (whom I had 
several times obliged) » and acquainted him with it, not questioning 
but he would be very ready to comply, as far as his share went, which 
was then but very little. But, to my surprise, he answered me very 

pertly That he knew not what right the parliament had to give a* 

way any man's property; that he hoped the Company of Stationers 
would refose, and try it out at law; that they were a body, and bad a 
common purse; and more to this purpose. Some little time after, 
calling there again, upon a fresh discourse about the MS. Pbalaris, 
which I had formerly promised to lend htm, as soon as I had power, 

I asked him Upon what account he could refuse io give tlie royal 

library iu due settled on it by act of parliament; and at the same 
time expect a favour out of it that would make his own book more 
vendible, and the MS. less valuable ? For after the various lections 
were once taken and printed, the MS. would be like a squeezed 
orange, and little worth for tlie future. Since, therefore, he was re- 
solved to try the law against the library, he ought in justice to present 
to it some book of competent value, to make amends for the damage 
it would sustain by bis using the MS. 
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This discourse I very well remember, and 1 bdieYe I can bring a 
witness that heard me relate it^ loo; before the doctor's depoaition 
came abroad; and I take it for certain^ that this was tbe very same 
conversation which Dr. King overheard. It is true, there is some 
small difference in the account : I said, that the MS. would be worth 
little for the future; and the doctor says, *' worth nothing/' Bat 
that is no material change, and may be excused in the doctor, who is 
not over nice in his expressions. But do I remember that the doctor 
was present then? No, nor any time ebe: for I know him not, if I 
meet him ; and perhaps my " pride and insolence" might lie in 
that, that I did not know a person of such known credit in the world'* 
Allowing, then, that this was the ^* free conference'" (as the exa- 
miner calls it) ^hich the doctor overheard, I have a few things to 
observe in the narrative that he has made of it. 
It appears first, that his pert reflection, which he thought carried 

such a sting in it, is very silly and insipid *^ Which I took the more 

'^ notice of, (says he), because I thought a MS. good for nothing, 
'^ unless it were collated." Wonderful remark ! and worthy of such 
eves<-droppers, that are prowling after that which does not concern 
them, aad catch at little scraps of other men's discourses. It is true. 
Sir, a MS not collated is upon that account worth nothing to the 
rest of the world; but to the owner, it is the better for it, if a price 
was to be set on it. And I think, with submission, that a fresh MS. 
newly brought out of Greece, and never yet printed, would sell for 
more, ^' caeteris paribus," than another iilready printed. Do you 
think the Alexandrian MS, of as great a value now, since the edition 
of the English Polyglot, as when Cyril the Greek patriarch first pre- | 
sented it to King Charles the First? But wlmt do I talk to him of 
MSS. who has so little relish and sense of such things as to declare 

deliberately ' *^ That he does not believe the various readings of any 

*^ book are so much worth, as that Mr. Boyle should be used so 
*^ scurvily to obtain them." And this he says, when he is giving 
evidence; where all declairoings and rhetorical aggravations above 
the naked and strict truth are unlawful, and border near upon per- 
jtiry. But we must not expect from the doctor that he should know 
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the worth of books; for he is better skilled in the catalogues of ales*^ 
his '< Humty Duraty, Hugmatee, Three-threads/' and the rest of 
that glorious list, than in the catalogues of Af SS. 

But, pray, what was that scurvy usage that I gave to Mr. Boyle? 
The doctor remembers but one particular, and that has no relation 
to Mr. Boyle. I am almost persuaded that Mr. Boyle's name was 
not once mentioned in that conversation. For this talk was not had 
the last time, when I called for the MS. but long before, when my 
patent was not yet passed, and before I had the custody of the lib- 
rary. But suppose Mr. B. was named then, I am sure it must be 
with respect. For how could I use him scurvily in denying him a 
MS. which was not then in my power to give? Before the time of 
that discourse, I had promised that the MS. when I could come at it, 
should be at Mr. Boyle's service; and in such words as Mr. Boyle 
himself owns to be expressions of great civility :^^'^ That a gentle- 
*^ man of that name and family, to which I had so many obligations, 
*' and should always have an honour for, might command any ser- 
^^ vice that lay in my power.'' That I really used these expressions, 
even the bookseller himself is my witness : for if it had not been 
true, he would never have let it be printed, without contradicting it. 
Now, how is it credible that I should use a man so ** civilly," and 
yet so '^ scurvily" too? A man must be dosed with Humty 
Domty, that could talk so inconsistently. And how could I abuse 
a young gentleman whom I had never heard of before, without any 
provocation, in a public place, and before his own friends? I dare 
appeal to any that ever was acquainted with me, if he think me ca^ 
pable of doing so. 

All the discourse, then, that the doctor overheard, had relation 
only to the bookseller. Mr. Boyle was sure of the MS. which I had 
promised before. But I had a mind to make the bookseller sensible 
of his ill manners in denying justice to the king's library, at the same 
time that he asked favours. And I do further declare, that I was but 

in jest when I told him ^That he should give a book to the royal 

library, to recompense for the use of the MS. And I had no design in 
it, but to mortify him a little for his pertness about going to law. 

* Sec bis Journey to London. " P. 4, 19. 
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For when the time came that I could lend him the MS. he had it 
freely^ without giving to the library the value of a printed sermon. 
Hioogh I remember, wheo I once told this story to a very great 
man, his answer was-^Tiiat if I was not in earnest^ 1 ought to have 
been so. 

The bookseller says.^^^ His employment makes it not proper for 
« him to give an acoount of the reflections I made, as we talked a- 
'' bent Phalaris.*' But I will help him out fur once, and give an 
account of one that I very well remember; The bookseller once 
asked me privately, that I would do him the favour to tell my opi- 
nion, if the new edition of Phalaris, then in the press, would be a 
vendible book : for he had a concern in the impression, and hoped 

k would sell well, such a great character being given of it in 

Essays as made it mightily inquired after. I told him — He would 
be safe enough, since he was concerned for nothing but the sale of 
the book : for the great names of those that recommended it would 
get it nuiny buyers. But however, under the rose, the book was a 
spurious piece, and deserved not to be spread in the world by another 
impression. His *^ employment," it seems, could suffer him to be- 
tray this discourse to some concerned in the edition, as I was informed 
from a very good hand; and this I meant, when I said in my former 
jicoount.^That it was my hard hap in some private conversation to 
say, the Epistles were spurious, and unworthy of a new edition. 
What influence this might have towards the civility in the preface tp 
Phalaris, I leave others to judge. But I dare say this was all the 
'^ reflection" that I had ever made at that time to Mr. Boyle's dis- 
advantage " Si hoc peccare est, fateor." If there be no way of 
gaining his good opinion, but to believe Phalaris a good writer, [ 
most needs submit to my fate, that has excluded me from his friend- 
ship. 

Mr. B. is pleased to observe > ^'^ That Mr. Bennet is so little in- 

<' terested in this dispute, that he may be entirely depended on.*' So 
▼ery little, that the best part of his interest and his trade lay at stake. 
For is not this the plain state of the case?— Mr. Boyle commits the 
affiiir of collating the king's MS. to his bookseller. The bookseller, 
by his own neglect, having failed in his trust, for fear of losing the 

» P. 9. 
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gentleman's favour and custom, lays the fault upon roe. This o<y 
casioned a private grudge against me, which terminated in an afiroiit 
in print. I verily believe that the bookseller did not think at first 
that Mr. Boyle would have carried his resentment so high, other- 
wise perhaps he would have Invented some other excuse for his ne- 
gligence. But the business was afterwarda past recalling; and he 
must go on of necessity, being once engaged in the cause. The 
whole of his trade and business seemed to depend upon Mr. B. and 
his friends. The temptation indeed was strong, and I pray God for- 
give him. 

Having now, as I humbly conceive, given a full and satisfactory 
answer to all the matters of fact that the examiner's witnesses lay to 
my charge, I am very little concerned at the inferences he draws 
from them, or the satire and grimace that be plentifully aprinkles. 
AH tliese must drop of themselves, and fall down upon the author 
of them, when the foundation that they stood on is taken away. But, 
however, I shall take some short notice of every thing he has said that 
is not entirely included in the testimonies of his witnesses. 

'< The doctor (says he^) seemed to be satisfied, and willing to let 
'^ the dispute drop, by his not writing to me any further about if, 
'' or discoursing Mr. Bennet concerning it, to whom my letter 
'^ plainly referred him/' The doctor, it is true, was willing to 
^* let the dispute drop;" but whether either, or both of these rea- 
sons, ought to have made Mr. B. sup|x>se I was satisfied, I leave it 
to the judgment of those that know good breeding. I had written 
him, as himself owns*, a ** very civil" letter, complaining of the 
fraud of his bookseller, iind representing the matter quite otherwise 
than he had told it. After a delay of two posts, when the books 
were spread abroad, in th^ mean time I had an answer, giving me 
leave to take my own satisfaction, and, as he here says, referring me 
to discourse with his bookseller. Now, what person of any courage 
or spirit, such as innocence always gives one, would either write a- 
gain to Mr. B. after this repeated affront, or go with his finger in his 
eye to tell his story to the bookseller, who was the principal in the 
injury ? Mr. B. must sure have an odd cast of his head*, to think that 
I or any man else would submit to such indignities. I had done all 

y P. 4. * P. 19. * P. 106. 
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tkit became me io writiiig him a timely accouDt of the whole truths 
wkh '^ expressions of great civility to him \" Bat when I saw the 
oivility of his answer, which bid me right myself as I pleased* and 
referred me to his bodcseller', '' I neither thought my station so lit- 
tle, nor the editor's so very great, nor the calumny so terrible, that 1 
should make a second application after such a repulse, I designed, 
indeed, to '' drop the dispute j'' but not because X either owned or 
feared, but because I despised the detraction, being conscious tliat it 
was false^ and well knowing that if ever I pleased, I could make tlie 
authors ashamed of it. 

Mr. B. has such an affection for chicanery and banter, tliat be 
cannot abstain from it when he ought to be most serious. He pre- 
tends' to draw op a heavy charge against me, because I say^^^The 
editors of Phalaris^; and, in another placc^They have collated. 
^ How came I (says he) to be multiplied at this rate ?" Well, I will 
sabmit to the chastisement of this great Aristarchus, though I thought 
I might have the common liberty of changing numbers, which is fa- 
miliar lo all the languages that I know of, either old or new. Who 
knows not, that ol wp\ IlAarwMc, oJ irep) 'Apif oti^)}, are often put fcur 
Plato and Aristotle alone ? " As certain of your own poets have said^*' 
says the apostle; and yet he meant only Aratus. And how often do 
we say '' we,'' and yet speak of ourselves only, without thinking we 
are ^ maltiplied," or doubled, like Sosia in Plautus's Amphitryo? 
I do not question but some examples of this may be found io his 
awn book, if the matter was worth the search. I am sure, that in 
toother piece of gricnace he is guilty of the very expression that he 
would turn to ridicule. I had said-^It was a surprise, indeed, to 
find there that our MS* was not perused. <^ Our MS. (says the ex- 
^ aminer'), that is, his Majesty's and mine. He fancies himself to 
" have some interest in it. It is like the ^' ego et rex mens" of Car* 
^ dinai Wolsey/' Very smart and witty ! so that, by the same rule, 
when Mr. B. himself sayss..^^ It will be very hard upon our Sicilian 
'^ prince,'' we must interpret it.^^' Ego et Phalaris meus:" I and 
my prince Phalaris. And when he so often says^, " our critic," 
meaning his humble servant, the world is to take it — ^That he has. 

^ pf 4. « P. SI. * P. 18, 19. « p. ir. 
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some dominion over me; which is an honour I am not worthy of* 
And when I myself often say, oar editors^ and our edition,' Mr. B. hy 
this rule may infer, that I claim a share and a concern in hb edition of 
Fhaiaris: which I should take for a compliment more scTcre than any 
thing he has yet said of me. 

There is a certain temper of mind, that Cicero* calls Phalarism, 
a spirit iilie Phalaris's ; and one would he apt to imagine that a por* 
tion of it had descended upon some of his translators. The gentle- 
man has giTcn a broad hint more than once in his book, that if I pro* 
ceed further against Phalaris, I may drew perhaps a duel or a stab 
upon myself. Which is a generous threat, especially to a divine, who 
neither carries arms nor principles fit for that sort of controversy. 
It is the same kind of generosity^ though in a lower degree, when he 
forbids me ^^^^ To meddle with banter and ridicule, which even when 
<^ luckily hit on, are not very suitable to my character/' And yet 
the sharpest, nay almost tlie only arguments that he himself uses, 
are banter and ridicule. So that ^^ we two," as he says, << must end 
this dispute^;*' but he takes care to allow me none of the oflensive 
arms that himself fights with. These are extraordinary instances^ 
both of his candour and his courage. However, I have eodeavoured 
to take his advice, and avoid all ridicule, where it was possible to a- 
Toid it^: and if ever that odd work of his has irresistibly moved me 
to a little jest and laughter, I am content that what is the greatest 
virtue of hts book should be counted the greatest fault of mine. 

The facetious examiner seems resolved to vie with Phalaris himself 
in the science of Phalarism. For his revenge is not satisfied with 
one single death of his adversary, but he will kill me over and o9^^ 
again. He has slain me twice, by two several deaths, one in the first 
page of his book, and another in the last In the title*page I die the 
death of Milo the Crotonian :..^ 

Remember Milo'i end« 

Wedg'd in that timber, which he ttreve to rend. 

The application of which must be this: ^That as Milo, after his 

victories at six several Olympiads, was at last conquered and destroyed 

* Cic. ad Attic, vii. 12. Iitnm qoidein, cojiu OaXafi0|*av times, omnia tetenio)* 

facturam poto. 

*» P. $85. ^ Pr«f. . "» P. « 
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ia wrestling with a tree; so I^ after I had attained to some small re- 
putation in letters, am to be quite baffled and run down by wooden 
antagonists. But in the end of his book, he has got me into Phalaris*s 
bull': and he has the pleasure of fancying that he hears me begin to 
bellow. Well; since it is certain then that I am in the bull, I have, 
performed the part of a sufferer. For as the cries of the tormented 
in old Phalaris's bull, being conveyed through pipes lodged in the 
machine, were turned into music for the entertainment of the tyrant; 
80 the complaints which my torments express from me^ being con- 
veyed to Mr. B. by this answer, are all dedicated to his pleasure and 
diversion. But yet methiuks when he was setting up to be Phalaris 

* 

junior, the very omen of it might have deterred him. For as the old 
tyrant himself at last bellowed in his own bull, so his imitators ought 
to consider, that at the long run, their own actions may chance to over- 
Cake them. 

But it is not enough for him that I die a bodily death, unless my 
repatation too die with me. He accuses me of one of the meanest 
and basest of actions..'^ That when Sir Edward Sherburn put a MS. 
*' into my hands to get it published by Mr. Grsvius; desiring me to 
*' let him know from whom he had It, that he might make an honour- 
** able mention of him; I concealed the kindness of Sir Edward, and 
'^ tock the honour of it to myself, so that the book was dedicated to 
'< me, and not one word said of him." This is both a very black and a 
▼exy false accusation, and yet I own I am neither sorry nor surprised 
to see it in print. Not sorry, because I can so fully confute it, that 
with all ingenuous readers it will turn to my applause. Not surprised, 
because I expected such usage from the spirit of Phalarism. I am mo- 
rally sure^ that the very person^ that printed this story, knew I could give 
a good answer to it: for I heard of It by some common friends some 
time before it was printed, who, Iquestion not, gave them an account 
bow I justified myself. But however, it seems, they would not lay 
aside this calumny: for as in war sometimes It is a useful stratagem 
to spread a false report, though it certainly must be disproved in two 
or three days ; so here it was thought a serviceable falsehood, if it could 
be- credited for a few months. Besides, that it' is the old rule, to ac- 

» P. «90. 
No. 6. M 
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dication as concerns me and that affiiir^ that he may see whether such 
a stress is laid upon that favour; ns, if that belong to another man^ 
my little reputation must all drop with it. 



Viro CI. Bkhardo Bentleio, S. P. 2>. 
Joannes Georgius Grcsvius. 

'^ REDFT ad te^ quam mihi dono miseras^ Albert! Rubenii com* 
^' roentatio de Theodoro Mallio sane qtiam docta et polita. Pro 
'' qua, cum illam mecum communicare voluisti^ non possiim non 
" tibi et meo et rei literaris nomine gratias agere publice. Pluri- 
<' mum igitur tibi debebunt manes Rubenii^ si quis manium sensus 
'' est, qui tam egregiam ejus diatriben ex tenebrisjin quibus, absque 
'^ te.fuisset^ perpetuo quasi sepulta jacuisset, in dias luminis auras 
*' protraxisti. , Nee manes tantum Rubenii, sed omnes humani- 
'' tatis cultores tibi pro hoc in se merito devinzisti. Hi nunc tuas 
<< curas in Manilium, Hesychium, aliosque scriptores desiderant et 
'^ expectant cupide. Nam eruditissima ilia epistola, quam subtex- 
^' uisti Malalffi Chronicis, tam multa recondita nos docuit, ut incre- 
^^ dibilem expectationem tui ingenii commoverit. Nihil nobis Ion- 
<( gius est, nihil desideratius, quam ut ilia videamus, quorum spem 
'< fecisti cum publice omnibus, tum mihi de tuis in Callimacbo ani- 
« madversionibus, quarum pulcherrimum specimen mihi misisti. 
<' Hanc ut propediem expleas, vis eximie, Deum precor, ut salvus, 
<' incolumis, felix sBtatem agas^ meque tui studiosissimum amare 
" pergas." 

Now the whole that Mr. Grsevius says here, or could say of me^ 
in relation to the publishing Rubenius, is this — That himself in par- 
ticular, and all the lovers of polite learning, and the very author 
Rubenius, (if the dead have any knowledge of what is done here), 
give me thanks for retrieving the MS. But for the rest of the dedi- 
cation, I humbly conceive the character he has there given of me 
has another foundation. I implore here the reader's candour, that 
he would not believe me so vain as to assume the commendations 
that Mr. Grsevius and some other eminent persons have given me, 
(to encourage, as I suppose, my beginnings), as if they really were 



deserved by me. But I meotion them heie^ on thb occasioD^ to 
shew that some of the most learned men of the age have either mote 
candouT;, or another kind of judgment, than Mr. B. and his party. 
Mr. B. is pleased somewhere to send me to Hermogenes*s chapter', 
Iltpt Tov arw TB tp ^teg uarrw iweuyuw...^}iow a man may commend 
himself, without envy or fulsomness. And I find there, that one 
may safely do it, '^ when detraction and calumny make it neces* 
•• sary* 

Nay, I may freely say that I deserve almost as well of the memory 
of Rubenins, as if all the honour which they pretend I robbed Sir 
Edward of had been truly my own. Neither is there one single 
word, that Mr, Grsvius says of me with respect to Rubenius, that is 
not literally true. For it was I that communicated the MS. to 
him; it was I that brought it out of that darkness where, with- 
out me, it might have been buried for ever. For Sir Edward had 
been possessor of Grevartius's papers for several years; but he knew 
no more of that treatise, and especially who was the author of it, 
than if it never had been written. Nay, if I had been such a pla- 
giary as Mr. B. would traduce me for, I had it wholly in my power 
not only to rob Sir Edward, but Rubenius himself, of the honour of 
that treatise. For Sir Edward intrusted me with the whole box 
of pi^rs, whereof he knew little or nothing, without either number* 
ing or weighing them. So that I could easily have kept back that 
little treatbe without giving him any notice of it, and have published 
it afterwards as my own work. And this alone is a sufficient disproof 
cf this malicious calumny. For how is it credible, since I was so 
ingenuous as to make discovery of a paper which I could have con- 
cealed as my own, that at the same time I could be so senselessly 
dbhonest as to seek to rob him of that little honour of being master 
of another man's work many years without knowing what it was ? 

When I first met with this accusation in print, it seemed the easiest 
way of confuting it — ^To produce Mr. Grsvius's letter; where, in 
answer to mine, he had thanked Sir Edward for the hopes he had 
given him of the MS. and promised to do him right in the publica- 
tion. So that presently I looked among my papers; but, to my 
grief, I could not find it by the most diligent search. The next 

' Hermog. p. 4^9. 
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thing was^ to produce my own letter to Mr. GnBvius> where I myself 
Iiad made honourable mention of Sir J^dward and his intended kind- 
ness. But X had not t^^at letter \n mj powec; f9r I wrpt^ ^t^ as I do 
others^ bat once overj without keeping any copy of ii. The only re« 
servcj^ the?, that I hnd left,, was to write to Mr. GreviuSj and to de- 
sire a 9opy of hia former letterj if perchance be had a transcript of 
it; or that he would send me either a copy or the original of my let- 
ter^ if such a trifle^ by good providence, should still be in being; ox 
at least that he would now do me right by a new letter^ sinqe he 
coiUd not but remember, when put in mind of it, th^t I had sent bin 
Rubeniusji as Sir Edward Sherburn's book, and not as my awn. And 
in answer I received a letter^ part of which I here publish without 
varying a word. And I must own myself obliged to Mr. B. that he 
was pleased to start this ca^lumny so early, while all ^he parties are 
5^11 Uvin^ tQ disprove it* 



Joannes Georgitu Grcsvius^ S. P. Z^. 
Michardo Beatleio, ..... 

UTERIS tuis, quas Fehruario superiore ^edisti i^ m.e^ ^ni^nvis 
nihil iis acceptius et optatius mihi potuit aflferri^ serius respondeo; 
non quod immemor fuerim officii^, $ed quod epistolam lUam, qua 
Qoimulla fragmentis CalUmachi adjici volebas, que ego prooemio in-* 
serui> cum jam oqiiiia cs^tera typis esseAt descripta, diu frustra quse- 
sivi. Nee en^n exputare possum, qn^e il^Ia, qu«e toa negas esse^ 
excerpserim. Itaque non putabam me ante tibi possie satisfacere, 
quam illam inspexissem epistolam^ et num me mci oculi, aut memo* 
ria fefellerit, inde cognovissem. Quamvis vero mihi non perierit^ 
qui omnia tu& custodio diligentius nigris uvis, nescio tamen in quen^ 
se angulum bibliothecse abdiderit, ex quo noodum potuit erui. Nunc 
tisa tua novissima epistola, quam pridie, cum ex itiuere menstruo 
fere domum revertissem, inveni domi me^e; diutius cessandum i^oix 
duxi. Ad priores, pro quibus tibi lltcLxroov debeo, brevi respondebo. 
Jam ad has, quas 29^ Aprilis exarasti, haec habe. 

In literis, quas Londini in aedibus Episcopi Wigomiensis, scripse- 
ras 4"* Julii 1692 hac tu ad me« *^ Est apud nos Edvardus Sherhur* 
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^ QOSy eques auratus, qui librum primum Maailii Anglice vertit, et 
^^ commeotario doctbsimo auxit. Is abtunc annis aliquot appaiatum 
^ Gasp. Gevmrtii ad MaDilium ab ejus h^rede emit AotwerpiaB, ml- 
'' hiqoe uon ita prideui, quern novam ejus scriptorls editionem pa- 
^ rare ioandiverat, schedas Gevartiauas perlegendi copiam fecit. 
^< Comperi autem virum clarissimum omnem operam in eo posiiisse, 
^' HOB qui Manilii textum corrigereti vel illustraret^ sed qui infeli- 
^' cem suam (mea quidem sententia) coojecturam de Tlieodoro 
'^ Mallio Cos. quem Astronomici auctorem esse voluit, adversut 
'^ Barthios et Salmaslos et Tristanos et I^ossioos defeoderet. Nihil 
^^ tameo in medium profert, quod momenti haibeat quicquam ad opl- 
*' aiooem suam stabiliendam^ prsterquam quad dudum in lucem 
«^ ediderat in Papioianls et variis lectionibu& Itaque cum toties 
^^ repetita crambe mihl fastidium moveret, mirifice tamen recreatus 
^ sum aureolis duabus epistolis, que in isto chartarum fasce latlta- 
^' bant, qu^ue celeberrimum Greevii nomen ferebant inscriptum. 
^' lUud vero me percullsse fateor, quod ad Gevartli seutentiam de 
*^ state Manilii videris accedere." Et que sequuntur de hac opi- 
nlone Gevartii, quam damnns. Post hsec addis: *^ Erat autem prae- 
^^ terea quod me adversaria ista versantem non medlocri voluptate 
'^ affecit, dlssertatio scilicet bene longa et perquam erudita de vita 
^ Fl. Mallii Theodori Cos. auctore, ut casu comperi, Alberto Rube* 
*' nio, cujus opuscula posthuma te obstetricante in lucem prodie- 
^ runt. Hauc meo judicio miuime dignam, quae cum blattb et ti* 
<« neis diutius conflictetur, curabo tibi mittendam, si ejus editionem 
'^ te procuraturum fore poUiceris; et quidem vel una cum aliis qui- 
'^ busdam, vel eliam sola non incommode edi poterit." 

H»c avroXf^fii in epistola tua, ex quibus luce meridiana clarius pa- 
tet, non tuam, sed meam culpam esse, quod, cum commentationem 
Rubenianam ederem, non meminerim liujus epistolse, et propterea 
non debitas gratias persolverim viro nobilissimo Edvardo Sherburna 
pro communicato cum utroque nostrum hoc Rubenii libello. Ips^ 
aut negligentiam aut oblivionero meam detestor, et culpam deprecor. 
Me» responsionis nullum servavi exemplum, sque ut nee aliarum. 
lUttd memini me Sherburni Manilium, quem ex tua epistola cognovi 
plane mihi ante ignotum, saepe desiderasse. 

Vale..-.ii.et tibi persuade, te doctos omnes vires maxime facere. 
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TumpaDtur at ilia Codris; sed neminem esse qui te majoris faciat^ et 
magis sestimet quam ego te facio. 

After this letter of Mr. Gravias^ I sappose there needs nothiDg 
more to silence this sorry calumny. He has ezscribed the words of 
my own letter, which in the plainest expressions declare — That the 
MS. was Sir Edward Sberburn's; that he had lent it me to read 
over; and if Mr. Grevius would promise to publish it^ it should be 
put into his hands. And though he has no transcript of that letter 
which he sent me in answer to mine^ where he returned Sir Edward 
thanks, and promised to do it publicly; yet he very well remembers 

it^ and upon the whole avers That it was his fault, and not mine, 

that Sir Edward was not mentioned; and he asks pardon for the-o- 
mission, whether it happened through negligence or through foiget- 
fulness. 

The first part of Mr. GrsTius's letter relates to another aflair that 
Mr. B. b not concerned in; and yet it is not so wide from the pre* 
sent cascj as not to desenre a place here. Mr. Grsevius, in hb prefoce 
to the late edition of Callimachus, has these words: '' In epigram- 
^' mate 49^ Bentleiana avvaywyns, versum secundum sic legendum 
** esse postea nobis scripsit celeberrimus Bentleius, Tippa [liww al* 
^^ yiv ou xaiifuw i KuKXm^. et sic vertendumj 

lllic nwneni caprif non dimisit Cjdopt, 

" Hoc est, gregem non dimisit ex pascuis suo tempore. T^f^ 
^ Hesych. Tw fa, 8i) Sif. Idem Ti ^, inp Sig.'' 

When I read this passage first, it was a very great surprise to find 
a correction ascribed to me, as communicated by my own letter, 
which I could not remember one syllable of, and which in every part 
of it is quite against my own judgment, as the first word Ti^^ci k 
falsely translated ^' lllic;" and the translation is falsely justified out 
of Hesychius. For Hesychius interprets it Sio 8^, i. e. '^ quamo* 

<' brem*' and St$p i^, i. e. ''quod quidem:" and what do those 

two words relate to '' illic?" Tlien the third word Alyav seems to be 
set there as a Doricism for ASycSy. But the Dorians never turn a¥ 
into ay in that declension ; for they say rav f ^ev«y, not ruf fpi^av. 
And the fifth word xa9ij»ao-' has no fewer than three faults in it; first, 
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k should be accented Kailfucursy and not xaiifLoa-t: then the syllable 
ti here is made short in the measure; but it is always long^ As ap* 
pelUs in Aristophanes and others : then it is translated here '^ dimi- 

sit" — dismissed; but it truly signifies ^' demisit" he let down 

by a rope. Besides all these verbal faults^ the whole sentence is 
ilat^ and unworthy of Callimachus. I dedare therefore that I never 
wrote this^ and I utterly disown the whole. And in the copies that 
I presented soon after the publication to some right honourable per* 
sons whom I will not name upon so slight an occasion^ they will find 
. my name in that place blotted out^ and the correction left to its un- 
known author. 

This mistake of Mr. Gr»vius's was one of the subjects of that 
letter of minCj which he answers here in the first paragraph of his. 
He says»^'' He sought a long time for that letter, where (as he 
'^ thought) I gave direction to insert this emendation ; but it could 
*^ no where be found." No wonder, indeed, that it was sought in 
vain; for there was no such letter written by me. But Mr. Grsevius, 
as^it seems, by a very natural and very pardonable failing, had forgot 
who it was that had sent him that correction. He might have a 
schedule of it enclosed in a letter; and if the letter and the schedule 
were parted, it was a veiy easy mistake to ascribe it to a wrong au- 
thor. And I heartily excuse this little oversight in that excellent 
person, as I doubt not bi|t he will excuse this freedom that I publicly 
disclaim that correction. For as his incomparable learning will not 
allow the least suspicion that the correction could be his own, so his 
singular ingenuity and candour will allow me the liberty to renounce 
what is not mine. But I would crave leave to make two inferences 
from this, with rektion to the examiner. First, I humbly conceive 
here is a case exactly parallel with that of Sir Edward Sherburn's : 
and if such a mistake happened without my knowledge in the edition 
of Callimachus, the same thing might happen in the edition of Ru- 
benitts. And secondly, we have a singular instance here of Mr. B.'b 
great capacity to be a censurer of my writings ; who, though he read 
(as appears from his book) my notes on Callimachus, and my dis- 
sertation on Jo. Antiochensb, on purpose to find faults in them, was 
jiot able to discover the mistakes of this passage, that lay so thick 
and so open. 
TJo. 6. » 
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1 4miHiot omit this eppoitumty ef correctiag and explaiiiiog one of 
the epigrams of that poet: 

XnfiZf^f (AiyaXovt liipvytf ^enstn^ 
GnxM AtoTf 1»fM9f»it' fJytn or< Titv^ lutr w^pn^ 

Willie the MS. reading JsrtxAflvir betrayed not only nyaelf^ but the 
malt ingenious and learned Madam Dacier into a mtstalce. We 
took ib^ here to mean the aea^ and conseqaetitly dfx/ijy a ship: and 
the Samotliracian gods seemed to require that interpretatioa^ for 
they were supposed to deliver from storms at sea. But I have since 
discovered that the epigram has quite another meaning. 'Ax/i| sig- 
Bifies a 8alt«>seller, and SlKk, salt. And the first veise is 4o be coT'* 
rected thus:.^ 

And the whole to be thus translated:—. 

SaG^aiD .£«de»9s« in quo Nile^i tcfiueqi ooiaedkns 

ProccSlas ntgnas dTugit uturarum^ 
PooavU DiU Samotbsacibus; diccDS, ^aod hoc ex TOto^ 

O populi, terTatns a sale hie posuit. 

Eiidemus here, in the epigram, owing a great many debts, paid them 
off by living sparingly upon bread and salt, the diet of poor people \ 
and in memory of it, he dedicated his salt*seHer to the Samothmetan 
gods. The epigram is very ingenious, and the humour of ic lies in 
the double meaning of «Xn|y and iXa and aXi^, and the likeness of 
iwivim to mXtcjy, and of lo^Mimv to iofiiimf. And the whole is a paru* 
d!a. Suidas quotes a part of it, and from l|im I had the iiint of this 
true and certain explication. 'EmMm^ says he, unailmj ido^otf/Mvof . 

(001$ 'iafUtpa^iv. The word Somovk is omitted in Snidas; but there is 

» 

no question now but it is the true reading. If Mr. B. when he 
searched my writings to pick holes in them, had but corrected this 
one epigram, which none of os that were concerned in Catlimaebus 
then understood, he had done himself more true honour by tliis siagls 
improvement, as slight as it is, than he has done by bis whole book. 
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But to liemm to lli« aflhir of Sir Bdward SlieriMirii* The «M« 

Biiner now pnoeeeds la iortify hk acctt8at{o»,i^ secfato it agmnsl all 

exceptions. *' Bat Grsevios^ (says he*}, it asay be, was in faalt^ and 

fingot to do Sir Sdirand justice/' Is it so then? — May it be that 

Uk*. GfttYiiis was in ftait? Had I not reason ttf say above, ihatl was 

i^U afisHieA the anthoiB of this caluihay weite consci^^uis that th^ 

hhune was Mr« Grafkis's? And is aofi this iisneiog and s«pposui^ of 

(hein a |^in iadiealttoii of it?.^*^ But il is havdiy to be inagiaed 

(says hey that Gramua cooU forget iiybaii the doetor told him phin« 

ly, that the MS. was pot into Us hands ubdec that express conditioii*** 

Trae> indeed ! if Mr. Gnsvius Iiad ao* nore bitsklesa oar his hands 

than the examiner and his assistant hove. But » aun that oonsideia 

both the great variety and great importanee of Mr .'Grsavio^'s oWo i^ 

iufs, wouM not wonder if he had forgot not onfly td mention Sir 

Edward Sho^burnj (whom be had never heard of but once in my le^*> 

ler), bat to publish the very MS. itaeU. BaK, with the examinef's 

good leave, there was ao need at all either of intiDsaiiog it slightly, 

or telling it plainly, to Mr. Oraovius. He dees not want any spar to 

Inake him own his ofaKgalionsu I had no occasion to roahe eithe« 

aKght or broad inthuations what Sir Edward expected: for Mr. Graft- 

viiis had promised of bis own aecord, before the book was seAt himj 

t|Mt he wobM do Sir Edward justice* It b tnR I eanoot prodaee 

Mr« Grsevios's letter, because I have m^fortanately loss it, aad he has 

no transcript of it. But the Right Reverend tie Bishop of Norwich, 

who gives me leave to say this in his- naane, temembera very well, 

that I abevred him the letter, and tlnatMr.Graevius there retbanedf his 

thanks to Sir Edwavd, ^nd ptfcffpnsed to iufbnn the mosld who it was 

thut oblige^ it. 

^^ Bat suppose (says he") the omission lay whoHy at Gfttviws^s 
door, why did not the doctor send immediaiely tp Sir Edkvaid to ex-« 
done in!" See here the true spirit of Phslarism. it is ao ntatter 
Whethftr a thing be true or labe, so it make far then* purpose, 1 did 
viofe than sendv for i went ia mn ed i a t^ly to Sir Edward to excuse it| 
wh0cfa,by Ina carriage then and some tisae after, I ti»>iiB^ht 1 had doat 
cfffeetiMiHyi and 1 prtsewted hittv then- wi«b one ni thr dbpiesMr. 

■ P. 16. » P. t6. 
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OrsBvius had sent me. Nay, I am morally sure it was in that very 
book, which I had given him, that he entered the memoiandam 
which the examiner prodaces^ 

'' And why (says hei") did not the doctor take care to have this 
neglect repaired in the next Holland journal ?'* A most wonderful 
expedient ! It was a thing, indeed, of great consequence to the worM, 
to know whose box it was that had preserved the MS. And yet, as 
mean as the thing was, and as little as the honour of it was, I had 
resolved and engaged to Sir Edward to do him that right in a fitter 
place than a Holland jonrnaL I had then prepared a Manilius for 
the press, which had been published already, had not the dearness of 
paper, and the want of good types, and some other occasions, hin« 
dered. And I assured Sir Edward, that in that book I would make 
him amends for Mr. Grsevius's omission. For 1 had occasion there 
to have thanked him upon another account, which I will now men- 
tion, that I may be quite out of his debt. Among those papers, I 
found a discourse of the learned Godefridus Wendelinns's, about the 
age of the poet Mauilius. There were two copies of it, one by Wen* 
delinus's own hand, and the other by Gevartius's: and Sir Edward 
was pleased to give me one of them, because I purposed either to 
print the whole, or give an extract of it, in my edition of Manilius. 
I return him here my acknowledgments for it; but let Manilius come 
out when it will, the world, I believe, will excuse me if I think I have 
now paid as much as I owe hun. 

. The examiner goes on b the honourable work of fiilse accusatioo* 
'' A foreigner (says he^) of great note complained bow ill the doc« 
tor had used him in a case near resembling mine; which, not yet 
having his leave for it, I do not think myself at liberty to publish/' 
The short of which is — That somebody complained of something 
which Mr. B. will not tell. I must own, when I read such stuff as 
this set out in the name of Mr. B. I am forced to suspect, do. what I 
can, tliat there are more forgeries than Phalaris's letters. Mr. B. 
must forgive me« if I think this paragraph more becomes the Humty 
Dumty author, than a gentleman of sense and honour. If such 
loose and general accusations must pass for evidence, who can be 

* r. 15. ' p. 16. ^ p. 14. 
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ionoeent} When the emniner is at liberty to publish this storjf 
I make no qoestion but I shall prove it as false as his calumny about 
Sir EdwanL In the mean time^ he has shown his proficiency in thit 
noble science of detraction, when, under pretence of saying nothings 
lie says more than alL For he insinuates a blind story about some- 
thing and somebody, which the reader is to guess at, and make as 
black as he pleases. I remember, a certain foreigner, whose name I 
have now forgot, made the modest and reasonable demand, that 
I would give him the Alexendrian MS. to his lodgings, to be collated 
quite through, which would require half a year's constant labour. 
It was pretty hard to keep one's countenance at so senseless a pro- 
posal: however, I gave him a civil answer, why I thought the favour 
could not be allowed him* If this be the man that complained to 
Mr. B. how ill I had used him, as the circumstances make it pro- 
bable, I do not envy Mr. B. the honour of his acquaintance of great 
note. 

But another, it seems, applied to Dr. Bentley for a sight of the 
Alexandrian MS. and met with no other answer., but that the 11- 
bniry was not fit to be seen. Here is another general accusation 
without naming the person, and upon that account not easy to be 
disproved : but, however, it has the common fate of all his storied 

and arguments That they are false, and so may be turned upon 

himself. For, ever since I came to St. James's, I liave constantly 
kept that MS. in my own lodgings, for this very reason ^That per- 
sons might see it, without seeing the library. I believe there are a 
hundred now in England, that have seen the MS. since I had the 
custody of it; and I appeal to all their memories, if they did not see 
it in my Iqdgings, and not in the library. 

But let us see the examiner's comment upon it'..'^ A pretty ex- 
cuse," says he, (that the library was not fit to be seen) <' for a 
Library-keeper to make, who had been four years in that service." 
That I could pot piake this excuse for not shewing the Alexandrian 
BiS. I suppose it is already sufficiently clear. But I will own, that 

I have often said and lamented ^That the library was not fit to be 

peen. If he thinks this such a reproach to the library-keeper, h^ 
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ki^ hte liber^ to idaktf th* best •! it. B«€ upon wbooi wottM iM 

irtMtioo fsl)^ were k UAllf a manttf of rtproMh ^ Our ktev €EiR- 

»}n«r shoal4 kN>k beftM Mia^ • Kftk^ and aot Mndly throw about 

bb abusey^ with-it Mindtng' whom fbey wiil kit I# tko fooin >o 

tM itieaft and t<^ Uttk fof tho books; if h be atuch o«( of refwir; 

V tbe dItaatiOD be iodooveniont^ if Ibe acoeta fo h be dbboaoorable; 

k fbe L%iiBirjr4f«epay to aMwev fbr h ? Would ha have me^ ia tbe 

laor years of that sertice^ t0 have erected a new library at aivy own 

ebarge } Bat ebere is nothing reaHy to be blamed here, but the ex« 

afniner's pettn^^si fot tfhe expenses ilnd toils of a long war^ are bat 

too just an etCBsty that the thoughts of a aew Mrary were not part 

df the puMfe eares; but there is no qfnestioff, buit a few yeafsoff 

yieae« undi'r kb Majesty's most happy goverafueBt wtll set «s abate 

tHis reproarclK 

Theae^ I think^ are all tire persona) aceasations in the exaftiifrer^ 
preamble; let us now take a short view of his complaints airHiasI 
my book. The first is^^^Tbat 1 itisfnuate there, that i^<* t- ioo 

of Phalarift was not hk opwft; for I said^ it was ». -^' ^a4 

kia tiaasc waasct to the edition^ and the faufcta m u \ ^ :k^ 

mfeitieBl to hiA^ but to bia teachevs; a«d I eaM ihea» w ^i ^ ual 
mmber^ odit«r% annoiatoray aod great geoioses, T iiese at e aii^ ihe 
pnaages tai my book, that are or ca« be broiigbi to make oaf t^aaf 
indictmeiit. NoWy the two first of tkcae expfessions^ are very kf 
from tffinniiig thai be was not the true author. For this preseal 
boob IB ascribed to* me, aii4 ray name is set to the edifionj and yet I 
ataaN^ him it is my own. If mast be the thirds then, of those phrases 
.^JThal the faohs w«re a diaparagement to bis teaehers^ wkkhr must 
imply that they were not his» But with humble sokmission, wk* 
tfaer thii ioferenoe be his or his feachers,. k is a weak one: for he 
bimelf owns-^Thut he ^^m then very young, and not only bed a 
tutor, but a direetef of his studies; and in that case the isults a^lt 
be rerify his dwA, but the disparagement their 's that suffered thenr 
to psss» In his deification there, he tells the tator_Tk«t he was 
assisted by hiifir in tlhe work*) afnd in his prefcee bene, hesays.^ 
'She dijMtor was aonsoltekl by hittv upon any drflleulty. After sueb 

* Opiw taa ope •djotam. 
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«i]kiblic iccknrtiM, ^tiie wrorld 'wil stHl ht of <iiiy opinion i^That 
bodi tfactioior «id diveot^ were BceMmtible lor tke fcvks in ¥hiAft« 
tif^ 4hoii^ 4hejr wece really <he pupil^. Mr. 8. indepS^ in hb 'pre- 
fiieel9Cic% sediiM <• ihgciiw tbetntor; for 4ie declares -JThatex- 
oc|>lMg; the diieietorj no one hada band in St:; nay aenree a Ilne^ aaya 
iw^ was over aeea by any body ^ke, as I Ikiibw of, till tt was finhhed. 
l^i( thb beao, how oame he to thanlc <he tutor for asaistnig the 
waAii 'Lft 4hieroader plea^^ to 4ry, if fao can bring these two pas- 
aoges to ofieetj for my owp part, f hare aeen so many contradicttons 
bet4;i^a tho liatin Phahii» and the English e&atnSnation, that 1 dare 
not aittempt to reconcile them. But Mr. B. bioMelf offers to do it, 

^hen he telk us* ^That the, tutor might otherwise assist bio) in the 

edition, than by pollating MSS. translating the text, and writing 
comments. True; he might so: he might be at some charge of the 
prtttting, «nd make the book hk worthy new-years^gift to iheoelio* 
iars of his boase. Sut Mr. B. here answers to a questton, that ee- 
war was asked him : for the qaery is not, ' whether ttie tutor was to 
translate of eOmmeot; but whether he was npt to revise and correct. 

Sinct k is hard, thei^fore^ to believe both passages together, I 
htd rather belieTe the English one — That the tutor had no band in 
the version of Phalaris. For the world wiU own that he has more 
^rfk, more learningi and more judgment^ than to let suebu transia* 
4ion go tbi'oagh his hands. Mueii less can I think him roncemed 
in the English examination^ which is the faultiest book in its kind 
^which is critical) that has appeared upon the theatre of learning 
this two hundred years. If my answer here do not shew it to be bo, 
let not this character be regarded: but I know already by experiment, 
that the best judges are satisfied I have proved it so; and the rest of 
the warld will by degrees follow their sentiment. I mast own, thercr 
fere, that the deserved reputation of the tutor acquits him from all 
suspicion, that he had a hand in the examinaion. There is only one 
4liM)g, that his friends want and desire in him^^That he would fioC 
-ottffer some under his discipline^ by entering into a kind of faction in 
behalf of a very sorry book, to give occasion to a rumour that nearly 
•concerns his and the whole society's honour. 

*Pr»f. p. 5. 'P. 199. 
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As for the director of studies^ I entirely agree with Mr. B. that he 
might consult him upon any difficulty; and yet all the errors of the 
version might pass him, or be made by him. He is of the same size 
for learning with the late editor of the i£sopean Fables. If they cau 
but make a tolerable copy of verses with two or three small faults in 
it, they must presently set up to be authors; to bring the nation into 
contempt abroad, and themselves into it at home. Thb director is he, 
who has lately set out Ovid's Metamorphoses with a paraphrase and 
notes^; which I did but once dip in^ and presently found these two 
instances of his great sense and learning. The passages are in the 
speech of Ulysses _ 

Cujui eqaos protimB pro nocte popotcerat bofttt^ 

Arma negate mStu, fueritqoe benignaor Ajtz.*^— 14^. liii. t. t53. 

That b, Dolon was to have Achilles's horses for being scout one 
single night : I that took and defeated Dolon, demand but Achilles's 
armour, which is of fiu less value than his horses. If you deny me 
that, *' fuerit benignior Ajax,'' even Ajax himself, as much as he is 
my enemy, would reward my services more generously. But the di- 
rector thus paraphrases it; ^' FUsarrauE bsnignior AjAX...Sitque 
^^ melius de vobis meritus Ajax, quam ego." But how comes *^ be- 
nignior*' to signify '^ melius meritus ?'' He has put such stuff here 
upon the poet, as makes him neither talk Liatin nor sense. But let 
us see another instance .i. 

Reppulit Actorides lub iraagiae tutus AcbiUis 

Troai ab artoris com defensore carinii.— ^— Lift, xiiu v. ST^. 

Patroclus, says the poet, being disguised in Achilles's armour, re- 
pulsed the Trojans fipm our ships; which otherwise would have 
been burnt with those that defended them. ^^ Defensore," here, 
by a change of number familiar among poets, means '^ defensori- 
bus," the Grecians, who fought on ship-board, and by consequence 
bad the ships been burnt, they also had been burnt with them. — 
But our paraphrast tacks the words thus together— «^' Troas cubi 
*' PBVENSOEB, Trojanos cum Hectore eorum propugnatore;'' which 

* OxMi. Tbeat. 1696. 
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tf silly and absurd apon all accounts: for why should Hector be 
called tilt ^< defeader'' bcre^ when it was he that made the attack > 
ind why should the words^ if the raeaniog of them was as the di- 
lector has giteft it^ be so disjointed from one another? Besides 
thaa the whole thoaght^ as he has made it, is poor and flat ; and 
moK becoming his own poems than Ovid's. And is not this man 
now a fit director of stadies? Is he not a rare instructor to a young 
feodeoMin of a noble family and excellent parts; who, if he had ne- 
fer fallen into such hands> would have been thought to hate de- 
servad to have fallen into better. 

Bat to return to Mr. B's complaints; if neither ascribing, nor 
letting the name^ nor dtsparsgement to his teachers, imply that I 
Aooght his book was not written by himself; the only words that 
can be accused of implying it, are editors, annotators, and great ge-* 
aiasea, all in the plural numbev. But I have given my own answer 
already to this point^, and now I will give Mr. B.'s. He is pleased 
to confess .^That the director was consulted upon any difficulty! so 
that we have two at least concerned in tlie edition of Phalaris, unless 
Mr. B. will wholly exclude himself. Had I really^ therefore, under- 
stood thoie words in the plural acceptation, I had implied nothing 
bat what Mr. B. admits to be true. But why must my Words be 
Urctched so far, when they may fairly be supposed to mean but one 

person? For even Mr. B. in his preface to Plialaris, says* '^ 4€AN« 

Tvii ficiMU8''..^As muck as ws know; and ^* Mostao LAnoaii" 

By omi labour; and yet he avers he speaks of none but himself* 
And why, then, might not I mean him only by editors and annota- 
tors? aa if it were anvsual fot the plural number to be put for the. 
siDgalar. 

I am clear^ thereCove, of this accusation of robbing Mr. B. of the 
tight he has to his Phalaris. And if the world has generally believed 
that somebody assisted him in it, my book is not to answer for it. 
On the contrary, it was the rumour that had already obtained in the 
world that made my words be so interpreted. For I had left the 
thing loose and indefinite, neither denying nor affirming that Mr. B. 
was the author. And his true friends took hold of that handle, which 
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was given out of kindness; and they believed it was more for his ho« 
nonr to renounce the edition, than to assume it with all its faults* 
BCr. B. has been pleased to take the other way^ and to vindicate it for 
his own; and the success that he has had may^ be now seen by the 
event He has heard more than once from the press what the world 
believes in that matter. And I am afraid he has more contributed 
to that belief by his second performance, than he did by his first. 
For a man that entitles himself to such a motley heterogeneous piece, 
that is not only inconsistent with his first work, but with itself; that 
has such variety of styles in it, as like one another as fustian is to 
silk; that is sometimes above, and sometimes below itself, in the se- 
veral degrees of ignorance and banter; a man, I say, that merrily 
represents himself to be such a linsey-woobey writer, seems to be of 
Planudes's humour^ :.^^^ For nobody can ever be silly enough to 
'' imagine it, nor can Planudes himself dream of being thus far 
« credited/* 

Mr. B. goes on to accuse me, that I have given him very ill lan^ 
guage^; for I call the story in his preface a ^' calumny, weak de- 
*' traction, injustice, forgery, slander, and vile aspersion/' These 
are the flowers, he says, ^' that I have strewed thoughout every page 
** almost in the epistle." Now this every page almost seems very 
nearly related to his bookseller's nine months; for, of one hundred 
and fifty-two pages, which that epistle consists of, there are not a- 
bove a dozen that in the least concern Mr. B. or his edition. But to 
the rest of the indictment I must plead guilty; for I own I then gave 
those titles of honour to hb story, and have repeated some of them 
now; and whether I have miscalled it, the world will be judge. But 
it is not that I have any love or fondness to those expressions: I am 
more sorry that I had occasion to say them, than Mr. B. can be to 
hear them. But if Mr. B. will do an ill thing, he must excuse mt 
if I give it its true, and consequently an ill, name. If he give him- 
self the liberty to say what he pleases, he must expect a return of 
what will not please himself. The comic poet's rule is the common^ 
4aw in those cases 

8i mihi pergit qua Tult dicercj ct qns non volt aodiet. 
* P. «TS. * P. iU 
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Bat he sajrs^ '* I charge him with the basest tricks;** which, if 
it were tme, I confess I should be ashamed of; for, were it never so 
oiQch desenred, that language is too coarse to be given by me* But 
if the reader pleases to consult the place, he will presently see a 
trick in this accusation. For my words are nothing but a translation 
of Mr. B/s Latin '* moribus nequissimis;" and they are not applied 
to Mr. B. but to one Alcibous in the epistles, who is represented there 
as a very great knave. 

And by the help (lie says^) of a Greek proverb, I call him down- 
right ass. After I had censured a passage of Mr. B.'s translation, 

thnt has no affinity with the original ^This puts me in mind (said I) 

of the old Greek proverb — ** That Leucon carries one thing, and 
his ass quite another." Where the ass is manifestly spoken of the 
lophist, whom I had before represented as an ass under a lion's skin. 
And if Mr. B. has such a dearness for his Phalaris, that he will 
change places with him there, how can I help it ? I can only protest 
that I put him intoLeucon's place; and if he will needs compliment 
himself out of it^ I must leave the two friends to the pleasure of 
their mutual civilities. 

« 

But is this Mr. B.'s way of interpreting similitudes? Are the 
things from whence they are taken to be directly applied to the per* 
' sons they are spoken of? If I liken an ill critic to a bungling tinker% 
that makes two boles while he mends one, must I be charged with 
calling him tinker? At this rate Homer will call his heroes wolves, 
bears, dogs, and bulls. And when Horace has this comparison a- 
bout himself-^ 

Demitto auriculu^ ut iniqua menus 4<«ntt|.<— -Hot. Sat, i. 9f 

Mr. B« may tell him, he calls himself downright ass. But he must 
be put in mind of the English proverb — ^That similitudes, even when 
they are taken from asses, do not walk upon all four. 

I will here crave the reader's leave to make one general apology 
for any thing, either in my dissertation, or my defence of it, that 
may seem too severe. I desire but this favour, or justice rather, that 
be would suppose my case to be his own; and then, if he will say 

* P. 11. ^P.n. * P,ts. • P. 11. 
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sincerely, that he should have answered so flaany aaliunnies with 
fewer marks of reseotmenty I am cootcnt to lie ooder liis ceaaiiret 
But it is a very difficult thing for a persou uncoaterned and oat of 
the reach of harm to be a fair arbitrator bert. He wiU be apt to 
think the injured party too angry, because he cannot have as great a 
passion in seeing the ill usage, as the other has in feeling it. Srea 
Job himself, with all his patience, was accused of losing bis temper 
by his companions that had no share in his suftrimgs. Besides^ 
there is a common fault in human nature, which I crave leave to ex- 
press in Greekf 4iri;^aif sxaxlo. There is a secret pleasore,. they layji 
in seeing another man under the risk of a shipwreck, while one's self 
is safe on the shore ; and so we find the world is delighted to see oae 
worried and run down, while themselves are made the apeclaiois, 
and entertained with the diversion. It was an excellent sajri^ of 
Solon's* and worthy of the wisest of the famous seven, who^ when 
he was asked .^Uduip ^Tu^a thxiisf ol i^fmatux^^ What wottM rid 
the world of injuries?" ^ If the bystandei^ (says he) would have the 
i^me reseotment with tbos9 that soffsf the wfoiig*:*'.^'Ei ip^lm 
op^Aoiyro mlg oSixouftivoi; o2 ii,^ adixou/Mvoi. If the reader will but fol* 
low that great man's advice, and have an equal sense <tf my ill usage 
as if it had fallen upon himseU^ I dare then chaUeage him to tliink, 
if he can, that I have used too much severity. 

I do not kive the unmanly work of making long complaints of in- 
juries; whicbt I tiiink, is tlifs nest (ault to deserving them. Much 
less will I imitate Mr. B. who h&s raked tegetber those few words of 
my dissertation that had the least air of resentment^ and repeated 
them six times over. For if I was to enter into the particulars of 
his abuses, I must transcribe his whole book, which, from beginning 
to end, is nothing elae but a rhapsody of errors and calumnies. 

But there is one rudeness that I ought not to omit, because it falls 
upon others, as anieh as myaeli» '^ I am satisfied (says he') how un- 
" natural a step it is for an amanuensis to start up professor of di- 
*< vinity." I am peisuaded every ingemiow reader must be of- 
fend^ at his insolence who could, suffer such stuff as this to come 
out of his mouth; which is a double al&ont both to the whole order 

• Latrt. in Solone. ' P. 9iJ. 
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of hishppsy and to a wbola university. At if a pefson who in his 
path had been an amanuensis to a bishop^ was upon that aceoubt 
made onfit to be doctor <tf divinity: as if a whole univeraityi whtch 
WIS pleased to confer that degree «^n hisSj were neither fit judges 
of his merity nor knew their own duty. 

I should never account it any disgrace 10 hate served the Bight 
BcFoead the Bishop of Worcester in any capacity of a scholar. But 
Iirag never anxmueasis to his lordship^ nor to any body ebe; neither 
did his locdship ever nudce use of any amanuensis. So little regard 
has tUs examiner either to decency or truth. I was first tutor to his 
lordihip's son, and afterwards chaplain to himself; and I shall always 
eitsem it both my honour attd my happiness to have spent fourteen 
years of my life in his fiamily aikd acquaintance, whom even envy it* 
slf will allow to be the glory of our church and nation ; who by his 
wst and eomprehensive genius is as great in all parts of learning, as 
the greatest neat himself are in any. And I have the satisfaction to 
believe, that this excellent person has not the worse opinion either ofi 
my probity or my learning for all the calumnies thut the examiner has 
QBt upon me. 

As for the general character that Mr. B. endeavours to fix upon 
ne_That I have no learning, no judgment, no reasonings no knciw-* 
ledge in books, except indexes and vocabularies, with nuiny other 
espressions of the utmost contempt, that make up the greatest part 
of his book,.! do not think myself concerned to answer them. These 
tbiogs shall never make a disp4te between us: he shall be as great 
V he thinks himself, and I as little as he thinks me. But then it wilt 
lie npon him to dispute with some other persons who have been 
l^eased to declare publicly such an esteem of me and diy writings as 
doss not aksfStfaer agree with Mr. B.'s. 

He muBt commrace a eviticai wac '^ against hia Excdlency Mrj 
£iekisl Spanhemius, who has this passage concerning me:«^'* Se^ 
^ de hoc Philostrati loco meliora forte nos docebit, qui aova ftersione 
'* et luculento cdn^entario eundem auetorem expianandam et iU 
** histmndum suscepit, novum idemque jam lucidum litteratss Br»» 
^< tannias sidus, Richardus Bentleius*." And in another place L^ 

^ P. 19. • Sptifh^ni. in Julian. ^ F. 4f9. 
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^ Talia aatem in Hesychium 3<r« x^vts irrepsisse, et qoibos fcsde 
'* inqninata siDt etiamaum ejus glosss, et pridem ad earn Tidt- 
'^ mus ac passim animadverdmus; et novissime etiam in eniditissi- 
^ IM ad Jd. Milliam epistola post Jo. Malalam cdita^ lucalenter ad- 
^ dactis plaribas earn in rem exemplis adsernit orieDS novum litte- 
^ rate Britannia sidus^ Richardas Bentleios*.'* And again^ in ano- 
tbet place ^_^^ An vero nihil uspiam de ilia fabella^ qoanqaam ab 
^ altis passim memoretar, a Sophocle sit prolatvim^ quod statoit in 
^^ epistola Malaise addita vir eruditissimus^ et a quo magnum prss- 
^ Claris doctrinarum studiis increinentum licet attgurarif." ' These, 
perhaps, are no vulgar commendations, which this great man has 
bestowed upon me; and I will assure Mr. B. that I did not procure 
then by any private services; for I have not yet done myself the 

m 

iMmour once to write to Mr. Spanhemius. So that all he has said 
of me, came voluntarily and freely from him; and we shall see by 
ibe event, if the present disputes about Phalaris wiU make bim re^ 
pent of it. 

He must turn bis formidable pen against Mr, Grfiovius^ wIms b^ 
sides the dedication already cited, has another passage X-^^ Videbb 
'^* hie, lector studiose, Musicarum cupediarum, et aiiud quod tuo pa- 
^ lato, simul ac gustaris sat scio arridebit mirifice, Richardus Bent- 
^ leius,potentissimoregiGulielmoabibliotheca,novum,8ed splendr- 
^ dissimum Britannias lumen, certior a me fiictus de hac Callimachi 
'^ editione, perferri ad nos jussit eruditissiroas animadversiones in 
<^ quttdam hymnorum loea et in epigrammata, quibus adjecit nova 
*' Bon pauca qua lucem antea nunquam adspexerant; alia, qua qui- 
<' dem ante legebantur, sed a nemine fuerant intellecta, clara luce per- 
^ fttdit." Mr. B. perhaps will object—That the friendship which I 
have with this most learned Professor makes him so kind in his cfaa- 
racter of me: but the candid part of mankind will rather believe the 
reverse ot it_That my character was the reason that he honoured 
me with his friendship. 

Mr. B. I suppose, has no great deference to the judgments of Mr. 
Spanheim and Mr. Gravius; for a man that has such a false opinio 

* Spanbem. in CftUJni«ch. t Ibid. . ^ QrcTii Fr«f. ad Cillitti^ 
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on of himself^ can hardly be supposed to have a true one of others. 
Sot I must take the fireedom to tell him^ that I had rather have these 
short exiMcssioDs of the esteem of those great meii) than the most 
stadied panegyrics of him and all his party. Neither would I 4son- 
aent that these passages should be blotted oot^ to have all his abases 
of me blotted out with them, both those he has made already^ 
mad those he shall make hereafter. For as a commeDdatioo from 
the greatest men is the greatest of commendations; so a dispan^- 
meat from men of no knowledge in the things they pretend to judge 
•fy as the least of disparagements. 

AAer the testioaonies of these two great men^ I will not pioduoe 
•oy Biope; lest I should seem to trust to the number rather than ihe 
quality of those that speak well of me. I am entirely of his opinion^ 
who was...'^ Contentus paucis, sed magnis laudatoribus." Aod I 
will once more borrow the form of argument'' that i£milius Scaums 
used against Varius Sucronensis: Mr. Spanheim and Mr. GrsBvius 
^ve a high character of Dr. B.'s learning; Mr. Boyle gives the 
naeaaest that malice can furnish him with : '* Utri crediUs, Quiriies ? " 
....Whether of the characters will the present age or posterity be- 
lieve? 

The examiner has given two descriptions^ one of a pedant, and aU'* 
ottier ot a good critic; designing to draw the first as my picture^ and 
the hitter as his own. But perhaps, if we compare tlie pictures with 
die originals, he may be. forced by his readers to change one of the 
places here with me, as he voluntarily did with the sophist in the ease 
of Leucon and his ass^ 

1. His ^' first and surest maik of a pedant"" is, to write without 
observmg the rules of cilvility or common decency, and without dis- 
tinguishing the characters of those he writes against ^'* Upon this 
article, he accuses two expressions of mine, and yet both of them are 
both civilly worded, and truly said. Then he mentions some coarse 
compliments upon himself, which I have already accounted for: only 
here he says...! compare him with ^' Liucian's ass;" which, were it 
true, would be no " coarse compliment,'' but a very obliging one : 
for ^^ Lucian's ass'' was a very intelligent and ingenious ass, and 

^ See Ure p. xli. > Ibid. p. iliii. ■ P. 93. "P. 94. 
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had more sense than any of hb riders. He was no ether than Lu^ 
cian hhnseir in the shape of an ass ; and had a hetter talent at kkk^ 
iog and banterin;, than ever the examiner wHl have^ though it seems 
to be his chief one. Let the reader too observe by the way, that Mr < 
B. in thb phce has it ^< Loeian's ass;'' but in another he cites it 
truly^ '^ Lencon's ass:*' and yet we are told the very same hand 
wrote both passages. 

But to Imng the examiner near to the {Mcture^ if perhaps it nay 
hare some little resemblance to himself. Has he observed the niks 
of *^ civility/' in writing the most seurriloas and vknlent book| 
Aat the age has yet seen ? Has he kept to the measures ci ^* deeen- 
ey," in raking up so many tales and hearsays^ that a man of honour 
wottM scorn to repeat? Has he distinguished the ^^ehamcterofhim 
he wrote against^*' in abusing and vili^ng upon the falsest snrmises 
man in holy orders^ a doctor in divimtyi a domestic servant to one 
of the greatest of kings, and the first that was employed to preach 
the lecture established by the great Mr. Boyle, a relation of the ex* 
aminer's ? If these be against all rules of civility and decency and 
distinction <lf cfaamcters; then I suppose his first and surest! maih ef 
a pedant, will be thought to hit himself. 

2. A second roark*" is to nse a Greek or Latiti word, when there 
is an English one that signifies the very same thing. Now, if this 
be one of bis nnrks, himself is a pedant by hb own oonAsssiolf; : for 
in this very sentence of his, ^ signify'* is a Latin word^ and there is 
an English one that <' means*' the very same thing. We shall do 
the examiner therefore no injury in calling him ^ Pledant," upon 
this article. But if such a general censure, as this forward audior 
here passes, had been always fksteaed upon those that enrich our 
language from the I^atin and Greek stores; what a fine condition had 
our language been in ? It is well known, that it has scarce any wordsj 
besides monosyllables, of its native growth s and were aH the rest im-* 
ported and introduced by pedants ? At this rate, the ignominy of pe« 
dantry will fall upon all the best writersof our nation; and upon none 
more heavily than the examiner's great relation, the incomparable Ro- 
bert Boyle, whose whole style is full of such Latin words. But when 
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the eiaminer is possessed with a fit of rage against me^ be lays about 
him without consideratiou or distinction, never minding whom be 
hits, whether his own relation or even himself* The words in my 
book, which he excepts against, are^.^^ commentitious, repudiate, 
concede, alien, vernacul^, timid, negoce, putid, and idiom" — every 
one of which were in print before I used them^ and most of them 
before I was born. And are they not all regularly formed, and kept 
to the tme and genuine sense that they have in the original? Why 
may we not say " negoce," from " negotium ;'* as well as " com- 
merce," from " commercium," and "palace," from *'palatium?" 
Has not the French nation been before-hand with us in espousing 
it? And have we not " negotiate" and " negotiation," words that 
grow upon the same root, in the commonest use? And why may not 
I say " alien," as well as the learned Sir Henry Spelman ; who 
used it eighty years since, and yet was never thought a pedant ?.^ 

But he saysi* *( My words will be hissed off the stage as sooii as 

they )eoine on«" If so, they would have been hissed off long before 
I had come on. But the examiner might have remembered, he- 
fore he had talked thus at large, who it was that distinguished his 
style with ** ignore," and " recognosce," and other words of that 
sort, which nobody has yet thought fit to follow him in : for his ar- 
gument, if it proved any thing, would prove perhaps too much; and 
bring the glory of his own family into the tribe of pedants. Though 
I most freely declare, I would rather use, not my own words only, 
bnt even these too, (if I did it sparingly, and but once or twice at 
most in one hundred and fifty-two pages), than that single word of 
the examiner's ^* cotemporary*>," which is a downright barbarisiki. 
For the Latins never use ** co," for " con," except before a vowel, 
as *' coequal, coeternal :" but before a consonant they either retain 
the N, as ** contemporary, constitution ;" or melt it into another 
letter, as ^^ collection, comprehension." So that the examiner^s 
" cotemporary," is a word of his own copositionj for which the 
learned world will cogratulate him. 

S. '' Another' token of a pedant, is the use of Greek and Latin 
proverbs.' 
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But however, I will run the risk of it once nme^ and oiake bold 
to use one proverbial saying..* 

Homiae inperito nanqaam qokqatai injiutiaa* 
Qui Bin quod ipte fecit, nihil rcctna pitat. 

Why, Conooth, is it more pedantry in nte, to use Latin proverbs ia 
English discourse, than in Cicero to use Greek ones in Latin ? May» 
do not even Greek proverbs make as good a figure now ia £ogluh, 
as then they did in Latin? If Mr. B. caa spare any time from his 
Fhalaris's epistles to look into Cicero's, be will find him in every 
page among the herd of pedants. If I had used proverbs in my ser- 
mons against Atheism, or upon any solemn ai'gttmeat or oocasioo,the 
examiner's censure had been more just: but to blame the use of 
them in an epistle or a dissertation, which have been always allowed 
to be their proper places, b iuelf a veiy ill mixture of ignomnce and 
pedantry. For if they cannot be used there without pedantry, they 
must be banished out of all sorts of writings. So tliat Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Chrysippus, Anstarchus, and some others of the best 
wits of old ; and among the moderns, the great Erosmua, and the 
great Scaliger, made collections of proverbs, merely to serve pedants. 
Erasmus's own writings are full of them; and he will be thought to 
have had as much wit, and as little pedantry, as Mr. B. and Us di- 
rectors* And the great treasuries, from whence be collected them, 
are the writings of Plato, Plutarch, and Lucisin ; who* among some 
little men may go for pedants, but among the wise and sensible part 
of mankind will pass for men of wit* 

4* To' over-rate the price of knowledge is another sign of pedan- 
try. And let the world judge between the examiiier and me, wfae- 
ther of us is most concerned in this diaracter of a pedaat» I have 
never published any thing yet, but at the desire of others : my ser- 
mons in Mr. Boyle's lecture were required for the press, by tibe Ho- 
nourable the Trustees ; my epistle about Jo* Antiocheosis was, deair- 
ed by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Lichfield ; my notes on Cal- 
limachus by Mr. Grasvius; and my dissertation upon Pbalads, bf Mr. 
Wotton* The only book that I have written upon my own accoant, 
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is thb present answer to Mr. B/s objections : and I assure him I 
set no great price apon it; the errors tbat it reftites, are so many^ 
so gross and palpable^ that I shall never be Very proud of the tic- 
toi7« 

But then, a man that over- rates the price of his performances, acts 
the very reverse of this : he engages in matters where he has no con- 
cern; he obtrudes his notions upon the world, though neither his 
friends desire him, nor the bnaness oblige him to meddle. And is 
not this the picture of the examiner? He has written a hurge book 
b behalf of PhalarisV epistles, which has hitherto been the public 
diversion, and will be so too hereafter, but in a diflerent way; and 
yet he professes* That he was not in the i.east concerned to vin- 
dicate them. 

5. *< But an assuming and positive way of delivering one's self, 
upon points, especially, that 'are not capable of being perfectly clear- 
ed* is pedantry*.*' Now to take no notice of the rest of his book, 
which is nothing but heaps of errors delivered in the most arrogant 
and insulting language, I am content to be tried by this very para- 
graph of his, which of us two seem to have sat for this picture. He 
has cited here fifteen passages out of my whole dissertation, whicii 
he pretends are delivered in an '^ assuming and positive" way, and 
yet (he says) are *^ certainly false." Whereas every one of them 
are true, and may be '^ perfectly cleared," except one small mistake 
about «pot<Sonem, and tbat, too, is delivered whhout any <' assutnlng" 
cxpresrion. But let us see Mr. B.'s behaviour: *' Where the con- 
trary (says he*) is host certainly true; as it is, and shall be proved 
to be, in all those instances here referred to." Now if this be not 
an '''assuming and positive way," what is? And yet in fourteen of 
his fifteen instances he b miserably mistaken^ 

6. ** To^ depart from the common ways of writing, on purpose to 
shew exactness, is a piece of afiectation that savours of pedantry." 
Upon which article he licenses my spelling Taurominium; for he 
says, '< it is generally written Tauromenium, both by antients and 
moderns." Now if the contrary of this be '' certainly true," who 
will then be the pedant ? The learned Cluverius^ who made it his 
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business to search all the books and MSS. that relate toSicily^says—. 
** It is sometimes spelt Taaromeoium, and sometimesTauromenia, 
but GENERALLY Taurominium*/' And Mn B. must write ftt another 
rate than he has yet done, before the world will prefer his testimony 
before that of Cluverius. 

Mr. B. here' goes a little out of his way to do right to • . • • against 
Mr. Wotton, who had taken notice of an absurd usage of Delphos 
for Delphi. And because it lies a little ^' in my way/' I will da 
right to Mn Wotton : for indeed the case is my own; because I too 
have called it Delplii^ and rejected the common error* Mr. B. de- 
fends his Delphos upon this only pretence That it has been the 

^' common custom'' of our English writers, five of whom he names 
there, to call it so. An admirable reason, and worthy to be his own! 
As if the most palpable error that shall happen to obtain and meet 
with reception, roust therefore never be mended. One would think 
he had borrowed it from the popish priest, who for thirty years toge- 
ther had read Mumpsimus in his breviary instead of Sumpsimus; 
and when a learned man told him of his blunder, ^* I will not change 
(says he) my old Mumpsimus for your new Sumpsimus." It is a 
known story, but I will give it him in the words of Sir Ricliard 
Pacef, who was *' a man of business, and an ambassador too," and 
upon those accounts will have more authority with the exfuniner. 
If Mr. B. then will not change his old Delphos for our new Delphi^ 
lie shall have leave to keep his Mumpsimus as long as he pleases* 
But when he would put it upon us for good English, for that we must 
beg hb pardon. The word is not yet so naturalized in England, but 
it may, and certainly will, be sent back again to Barbary, its native 
country, We (iftve instances of other words, that had both longer 
continuance, and more general reception, than he can plead for his 
Delphos; and yet they were ^< hissed off the stage" at last. In the 
old editions of the English Bibles in Henry the Eijglith's time it was 
printed Asson and Miletont ; afterwards, under Queen Elizabeth, it 

* CloTer. Sicil. p. 90. " Pleromq; TaoroQinium." * P. 96, 
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was changed into Asson and Miletum ; but in the last review, under 
King James the Rrst, it was rectified Assos and Miletus. Here is a 
case that is exactly parallel with this of our examinee: Miletum and 
Asson were at first supposed to be nominative cases; just as Del-* 
phos was mistaken to be like Argos, Samos, and Delos. But we see, 
upon better information, the words were discarded. Neither the 
stamp of royal authority, nor the universal use in every parish, nay, 
ahnost every family of England, for two or three generations, could 
protect them from being exploded. A most certain argument that 
the whole kingdom then believed— That analogy and reason ought 
to have a geater force than vulgar error, though established by the 
longest and commonest custom. In the old translation of Virgil set 
out by Phaer and Dr. Thyne, they are called the twelve books of Vir* 
gil's ^neidos; and the running title of every page is, the first, or 
second, or third book of Virgil's ^neidos. Without question, that 
was the language in tho^e days all over the nation. So that if the 
examiner's Mumpsimus should pass for an argument, the iEneidos 
should be the current language at this day; and those that call it 
JEne]B must be run down for pedants. I dare venture to foretel the 
examiner, that his Delphos in a few years will be thought as barba- 
rous as ^neidos: and if his book shall happen to be preserved any 
where, as an useful common-place book for ridicule, banter, and all 
the topics of calumny, this very page about Delphos may, perhaps, 
before he grows an old man, be made an unwelcome evidence against 
himself. I see here, that the excellent Bishop of Lichfield (who, as 
appears by his most admirable dictionary to the great Bishop WiU 
kins's Real Character, has the largest and nicest knowledge of the 
English language of any man living) calls it Delphi in his prbted, 
though unpublished, Chronology, which I had the honour to see; 
and so did the learned gentleman Mr. Stanley long ago, in his Lives 
of the Philosophers. I do not here disparage those excellent pens 
that have, unawares, fallen into the common error; but to defend it 
agunst manifest reason, and to vilify those that would reform it, is a. 
plain instance of a positive and pedantic genius. 

I must take hold of this occasion to do another ^' piece of riglit*^ 

to Mr. Wotton. For the examiner says It is hoped Mr. VV. will 

publicly declare, that he neither assisted nor approved my disserta- 
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lion. But I myself oin tave him half that bboari Mid theiefoie 
here I do aver, that neither Mr. Wottoo mir any one else asBiatedme, 
either in that work, or in thb: so that I alone am accountable for Ae 
errors in tliem both. 

TlK>ugh, after such an instance of Mr. B/a judgincnt in bnguage 
and style, I might safely despise h» pert censum upon mine; yet I 
will crave the reader's patience, vrfiile I answer those esceptions of 
his that at present I can remember. In two or three places of Us 
book he would ridicule my expression pibst iweAtoe^ as if it were 
mere nonsense. If it ' be so, it is a very new sort of it, and pcibaps 
may oome off better than somebody's sense; for it has both good 
reason and great authorities in it*s behalf. The word virst there is 
no idle and superfluous epithet, nor borders upon tautology; for there 
may truly be a first, and a second, and more inventors, of the very 
same thing. The Chinese invented the use of guns and printing; 
and so did the Europeans, without knowing at that time that they 
were used in the East: and may we not ask the question .^Whether 
INVBNTBB them vinsT, without danger of nonsense? Terence there- 
fore is not only in danger, but manifestly caught in it, when he says«*« 

Hoc BOTDm est aucafMuib : ego adeo banc fbimvi ivtini vian.— — Trr. £iin. li. t. 

And so is Lucretius, when he speaks of his master.^ 

Qoi PiiiiioBpa Tita rationem iifTBiriT earn, qa» 
None appellator sapieDtm ••••«.••.• ^— Luer A t. 9. 

After these two, we have no need to mention more of the Latins : 
let us see if some of the best wits of Greece are not guilty of the 
same nonsense. And among these I find Pindar, as deep in (it as 

any body Tiv pa Tipva^pis woV 6 Afo-jSio^ tipi wpatos b tfiiryoi<ri AJ- 

$ioy ^aXfiiv^i and Herodotus and Plato in the very same condition, 
where the former saysf Tlpaarot/g Aiyvmtw^ ix&rrm Mpwrant i^evpt^ 
ffiy r)v inoLurlv; and the latter {, Tourov Ss roy &wi irpaoTW upi$ijt^ rt 
xii Xoyitf^/ui}y fSpeiy. Or if the printed books will not satisfy the ex- 
aminer, I will give him it in an inscription || — TYoyyi^ 6 4>pv^ a6?ioifs 
vfouTos yfiptv. And is not Mr. B. now a judicious censurer, to come 

* Athen. $SS. t Horod. xi. 91. | Flato in Pbadro. 
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«pith bis little omb agaiost an expressioii^ which the best writers ia 
Ihe «porM have so fteqiiently used? For besides the passages here 
laodtioed, I dare aodtntake to bring fifty more : and among the best 
of our owD nation^ it is ooe of the commonest phrases ; particularly 
it if adopted by oor English Cicero, the Right Reverend the Bishop 
ml Rodieslery in bis history of the Royal Society; where philosophy 
said eloqtteoee htLwe renewed as strict an acqoaiqtance, as they had 
tn Ciceio'a Pkilosophica, serenteen hundred years ago. 

Another happy phrase^ which, he says, I have newly minted % is ^ the 
xim ottt 9ACB;'' which, as be takes it, is much the saane thing with 
''^ the behavioar of a look," or '< the carriage of a smile." His ezpres* 
mm indeed is a Kttle obscure, and his readers, 1 find, are |not agreed 
dNHit his meaning. Bat the thing he aims at seems to be this — That 
^ mien" signifies the behavioar and the carriage of the whole person, 
nndeannotbe applied to a single part, the fiu^e. An observation that 
shewihimtobeas great a critic in the modern languages, as he is in the 
a ni i cn t : for '^ imen^ does not signify behaviour, even when it is spoken 
0[ the whole person, but die air and look that results from it. The 
word ** mien" isof French original, and both the English and the Ita- 
lians bcNTTOwed it of that nation. So that the sense of it must be de- 
tennfased from the usage of the Fnsnch. And if those be consulted, 
they will tell us, that though ^ mine" be often extended to denote the 
air of the whole man, yet it chiefly and originally means the air of 
the face. So Monsieur Pomey in his dictionary ; <^ mine du visage," 
(which is exactly mien of the fsce), ^' oris species, oris habitus, nativa 
▼ultus compositio." And so the late dictionary by the academy;.^ 
^^ Mine, Tair, qui resulte de la conformation exterieure de la per- 
•onne, et principalment du visage." One would have guessed 
by the examiner's talking ^ out of Balzac and Bruyere, that he had 
been too well acquainted with the writings of the French; and yet 
we see by this instance, he was as raw in that language as he is in the 
Greek. But perhaps since his late journey to Paris, he may have 
brought back with him ^ une mine du visage," though he did not carry 
over with him a mien of a face, 
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7* Another mark^ he says, of a pedaDl% is an itch of contradietiog 
great men upon very slight grounds. I must own^ that I am some- 
times forced in my writings to contradict great men^ by correcting 
such oversights as they made through inadvertency or want of in- 
formation. But then I do it without any diminution to their cha- 
racter; and if that modesty be observed^ the contradicting them in 
this way deserves the highest commendation, and is such a sort of 
pedantry, as the examiner and his director will never be accused of. 
But the instance he charges me with^, b my brisk censure of Grotios 
and Scaliger^ for not knowing the measure of an anapsstic verse: 
and whether I did that upon very slight grounds^ this very answer* 
will shew. But let us see the examiner's words hercj if perhaps this 
last character of a pedant may not prove to be hb own picture..^ 
^^ When it is pjuain," says he, ^' as I shall shew ebiorb I i^t down 
*' MY FEN, that the doctor would never have censured them^ if he bad 
<< known it himself V What a formidable threat^ and what a miser- 
able performance ! The stuff that he has brought there, is so shame- 
ful and scandalous, so inexcusable in a very school-boy, betrays such 
ignorance of the commonest rules of prosody and syntax;, that if he 
has but learning enough tq know when he is confuted, (which is not 
every body's case), he may have the wisdom to take his leave of the 
press as long as he lives, for that part of learning. 

But if an itch of contradicting great men upon very slight grounds 
has a relish of pedantry, to abuse and revile great men, and that with- 
out any ground at all, must be the very spirit and quintessence of it. 
And we know a late writer, that in the very entrance of his work calls 
Dion Chrysostom, as errant a sophist and declaimer as ever was', and 
his discourse tedious and insipid; that says, Manilius has no wit in 
him^ and is as unlike to Ovid, as Thersites was to Nireus; that says, 
Laertius is a writer of Dr. B's own form, which, as he has been 
pleased to use me, is the vilest of characters ; that calls Athenseus rude 
and insolent, and a confident clown, when the sole occasion of it is 
hb own ignorance ^ I shall give here a short account of his affront 
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upoa AtheDsosj to shew what a strange compound must go to the 
making up a defender of Phalans. 

The examiner accuses AthetMBus ^ for calling Plato dog and Uv^ 
Now the words of AtheniBos are^ that Antbtheo^s says the same thing 
of Socxates, thatPhto says: but yet the matter is not trne—Xof/^t « 
rm yelf *ei i uim <Ar9i xokkA rm ^uKpirn, for this cynic too compU* 
meats Socrates in many particulars. Antishenes was Diogenes'a 
master^ and the founder of the sect of the cynics: so that xiw her^ 
means a cynic and pot a dog; aDd is so ftr from being a reproachful 
word^ that it was |id<^te4 by the whole sect as a name of honour. 
Bat the learned and sagacious Mr. B. tak^s x£mv for a very dog, an4 
dfvws in Plato to have a share in the name, as well as Antisthenes; 
which AthensBus never dreamt of. And is not this now a just occa- 
sion of calling so excellent a writer an insolent and confident clown ?. 
Bat we have instances of late^.that such qualifications as those are 
not the properties of clowns alone. 

BatMr3. is not contented with, abusing the antients, unless hebe* 
stow his civilities uponsome of the greatest of the moderns^' Sal« 
" raasios/' he says ', <' and Scaliger were all gali^ apd f amps, and 
^' ncDAiiTBTi which made the vast learning they were masters of sit so 
'* ill upon them> that the world hated and despised them,. at the same 
^' time that it was profiting by them/' If he pleases, he may add.^ 
That they are hated and despised by some who will never be able 
to profit by them. But are these the expressions that becoPae a young 
writer*'? thongh in truth they could come from nobody but a young and 
unfledged writer; that neither knows the works of those great men, 
nor the history of that age. Did the world hate and despise themj 
who were kdmired and courted by the greatest princes? who were 
invited out of their own^country with the solemnity almost of an em* 
bassy, that th^ would honour a potent republic with their presence, 
and accept of a noble pension without any incumbrance of an office ? 
5rfao, as appears by the letters written to them from the best wits of 
all the nations of Europe, were universally esteemed as the glory of 
their age ? It is true, they met with some very unworthy usage, which 
pvoeeeded not from contempt, but a quite contrary passion. He 
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most be a joung writer, and a yoaog reader Coo, that believes Milton 
and E^eta:nas had themselves as mean thoughts of Salmasiofti as they 
eftdeavoar to make others have. He that studies to represent one of 
known and eminent merit to be a mere fool and an idiot, he gives 
himself the lie; and betrays he is either actuated with envy or cor- 
rupted by a faction. But the greatest persecution these great men 
lay ander was upon the account of religion. They were the orna- 
ment of the reformation, and by their influence and example gave 
such a spirit of learning to it, as made it triumph over its enemies, 
who would then have engrossed the tepntation of letters, and con- 
fined it to their own party. They #ere irillified, therefore, and tra- 
dnced by those who, if they had been of their own communion, would 
have almost adored them. So that protestants should be tender and 
eatitious from what bands they receive the characters of those great 
men. And if a magfaterial air, and too much heat and passion, ap- 
pear in their writings, a candid reader will forgive it, and say— 
^ Sume ^aperbiam quateatam meritis*:*' he will impute some of it 
to their temper, but the most to the ill usage they met with from envy , 
and detractlmi. lb ^^ htte and despise*' a man, *^ at the same time 
they are profiting by him," u an ill mixture of the worst of human 
passions. A little haughtiness and warmth, wlien accompanied witli 
merit, will be forgiven by some, but such black ingratitude will be 
*' bated and despised'' by all. 

Mr. B. is pleased to bestow his next favour upon Lodovico Castef- 
vetro^ whom he calls' ^^ an Italian pbdamt, famous for his snarling 
fiicultjr^ and contraldicting great men upon very slight grounds;'' and 
he thinks ^^ Baltac says very well of him«.That he was a public 
enemy." But whether somebody else will nof be '* infamous for his 
snarling faculty," we may predict from this very instance. Tliis 
PEDANT, as our modest author calls him, was one of the most ioge* 
nious and judicious and learned writers of his age; and his book^ 
have at this present such a mighty reputation, that they are sold for 
their weight in silver in most countries of Europe. I will mention 
but three testimonies of him. The fiamoas Lolius Giraldusf says.* 
Ht bad seen some of his pieces^ which fully satisfied him that h« 
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was ^< Jtidieio sane quam accnriino^ et eruditioiie ikhh ^ndgmV^ 
HenricQS Stepbaniis dedicated a book* to him; ^' and (saja hft) I le* 
fer the censure of a piece «f poetry^^^Sagaciv et eaMiactA tarn nut, 
Ludovice npntxiretrf et vsnrrnuoTMrt.^* And he has this chaiacter 

given Um by Menajpuaf ^' Lndovicns CasleWetrins in Conunen- 

tariis illis suii ernditissimia et acotissiiDis;** and agun — *^ OnninBi 
optime acntis^imus Castelvetriua*'* 1 am persMaded our esaminer 
has never read one line of this author^ whom 1^ abuses tbns out of 
Balsaci a writer, without onderraiaing him, many degrees infarior to 
Castelvetro. I had the fortune some years ago to meet with most of 
the pieces of Castelvetro and his antagonists; and I find that the 
sole occasion of all his troubles in Italy was a copy of verses made 
by Annibal Caro in praise of the house of France: so that the very 
subject of it was enough to bias the judgments of Balaac and some 
others of that nation. These verses were dispersed over Italy and 
Fmnccy and received with mighty applause; and being sent to Cas- 
telvetro by a private friend at Rome, who desired his judgment of 
them, be returned him some short censures, dewing they should 
neither be publbhed> nor shewn to any one as his. But by chance 
they got abrqptd, and were printed, and brought such a violent fac- 
tion against him as made the poor m»p weaiy of Italy. The very 
first lines of Caro's verses are,-, 

Yenite 4 Tombra de' grui Gigli (Toro, 
C»r« Mute, «levot* a'min GiMitttit 

Where the Mqses are invited to come under the shade of flower- 
de-luces. Upon which Castelvetro remarked — That the Muses must 
be less than pigmies, if they could be shaded by flower- de-luces, 
which were scarce shelter enough for little insects. Who can have 

the folly to deny that this censure was just? ^* Quis tarn Lucili 

faator ineptus ut neget hoc?*^ And yet this fault, and others as pls^n 
as this, were stoutly maintained by Caro and his party. For the ad- 
vantage of Caro was — That he was member of an academy, and a 
whole college was engaged for him; and when neither reason nor. 
Iruth was of their side, they confided in theic numbers^.. 

Dcfendit numeros, janct»qoe nrnbone phalange*. 
* Panba^i Epiat. t Menag. ad Laert. 
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Their w&y of refuting Castelvetro was by pasquite*^ Uunpoons; bur- 
lesque dialogues, public speeches in the academy, declamations of 
school^boys^ and, in the close of all, '^ a short aecoBnt of Messer 
Lodovico CasteWetro, by way of indezf,'' fall of the most virulent a«- 
bttses. These were the fair and honouiable methods of maiuging 
their controversy: and though their advenaryj while lie lived, suf* 
fered much from their malice, jret posterity has been just to him, and 
has' set an extracvdtnarjr value upon air his performances; while 
theirs upon this argument (fm* in other things they were men of 
some worth) have nothing that now makes them inquired after^ but 
the great reputation of the man they abuse. And such a man will 
never be called <' an Italian pBOANt,*' but by those that copy after 
his adversaries in their infamous way of writing. 
' It is now time to draw towards a conclusion of this preface, which 
t shall do by informing the reader.-.That when these papers were 
pot to the press, I designed to have brought into thb volume the 
dissertations about ^sop and the rest; but this of Phalaris alone 
taking up more paper than I expected, I em obliged to pot off the 
others to another opportunity. There are a few things, therefore, 
referred to in this part, which do not appear here; but they shall 
be all made out in the next. I have it already by me, and when I 
can have leisure to transcribe it for the press, the examiner shall 
have it. 

He has been pleased to say more than once^'.^That I spent two 
or three years of my life in writing my first dissertation; and yet he 
owns he never once saw my face^; much less can he have any know- 
ledge of the course of my studies. But he has a singular way of 
talking, as he says, ** at a venture." I drew up that dissertation in 
the spare hours of a few weeks^ and while the printer was employed 
about one leaf, the other was a-making. It is now, I think, about 
forty weeks since his examination came abroad, eight of which I 
spent in the country, ^here I had no thoughts of him and hb con* 
troversy. And if in the rest of that time I have published this book, 

and have the second ready for publication, I conceive the world will 

« 

I * Apelogi* de gU Actdemici di Bancbi di Roma, t T»rohi de la contenenia. Ibid. 

- Prcf. p. 1, -P. 24. 
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be satisfied that I coald not spend three years in the other book of 
Bine sheets only. And yet I wiU assnre hini» but for the delays ci 
the piess^ which I coold not remedy5 he had had this answer some 
months ago. In a small part of the last of those three years which 
he says were all laid oat upon Phalaris, I wrote my notes on Calli- 
machos; and Mr. Gr«?iaS| perhaps^ will thank Mr. B. if in sis 
years time he will send him the like upon any other author. But 
suppote hb accusation true; I bad rather haYC sp^nt all that time 
in discovering truths thkn have spent three days in Aiaintaining an 
enor. 

But he says®.»The whole thing is ^^ a very Inconsiderable point, 
which a wise man would grudge the throwing away a week's thought 
upon." And I doubt not but many others^ whose designs and stu* 
dies are remote from thb kind of learnings will follow this censure* 

To such men as these I must answer That if the dispute be quite 

out of their wayj they have liberty to let it alone: it was not designed 
for them, but for others, that know how to value it; who, if the prin* 
eipal pcnnt about Phahuris were quite dropped, will think the other 
heads, diat are here occasionally handled, not unworthy of a scholar. 
Bnt that the single point, whether Phalaiis be geobine or no, is of 
BO small importance to learning, the very learned Mr. Dodwell is a 
snflhnent evidence; who, espousing Phalaris for a true author, has 
endeavoured by that means to make a great innovation in the antient 
chronology. To undervalue this dispute about Phalaris, because it 
does not suit to one's own studies, is to quarrel with a circle because 
it is not a square. If the questk>n be not of vulgar use, it was writ- 
ten, therefore, for a few: for even the greatest performances upon 
the most important subjects are no entertainment at all to the many 
of the world. 

I will venture here before-hand, and to give this cfaancter of Mr* 
B/s performance upon .£sop, that though it is not wholly unworthy of 
its author, yet it seems a little below him. The style of it is something 
woise than that of the defence of Phdaris; and the learning of it, which 
he ought to take for a compliment, a great deal worse. If there be ono 
tiuDg which he has said right in bis Phalaris, about Tpo8ft»f4t and 8iw- 
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fuo, I will pass my word, there will not be one good thing id his ifisopy 
when I call it to aoeount. His obserrations there aboat Biibriiis'* 
Terses, will be found worse than those here aboat the anapssts of 
iSsehyhis and Seneca ; his accushag me there as a plagiary from Ne^ 
relet tus and Camerarias, will appear nneh more unjast, than what 
he says here aboat my pillaging Vizzanina and his own poor notes; 
hia griflMce there abont Soeratea will be shewn more impertinent) 
if possible, than his long banter here.'.^'^ That Dr. B. eannot be the 
author of the dissertation." Which insipid l>anter seems niAer to 
have been written in a tarem thait in a study; and b not fit to be ntn 
swered by me.' But if another should answer bin in his own way, 

and pretend to prore That Mr. B. is not the author of the cxaBU*^ 

nation, from the variety of styles in it, from its contradictions to hia 
edition of Phalaris, from its contradictions to itself, from its contra«» 
dictions to Mr. B/s character,, and to his title of honourable, and firoBi 
several other topics ; it would be takeo perhaps for no railery, but 
too serious a repartee ; or at least might pass for a true jest, though 
intended only for a merry one. 

Mr. B. has been pleased to threaten me with the resentmeuta of ^^ a 
whole society %" and " a great body of learned men^^ I must own, 
I do not well know what apprehensions to have of this threat. For 
as I have done no injury to any society, so 1 think I have no reason ta 
he afraid of tbeir resentments. It does not appear to me, that Mr. 
B. has any commission to threaten thus in their name : and if he has 
not, his making use of their authority is a sort of libel upon them, 
which would represent a great body of learned men as the psurtakers 
and patrons of the faults of his book. I have a true honour and great 
esteem for that noble and flourishing society, which is supposed to 
be meant here ; and I should think I did them a great injury, to sus«« 
pect they will interpose in Plialaris*s behalf. For when a cause can- 
not be defended, the number of those that engage in it, make it only 
the more scandalous* 

But since Mr. B. has been so free as to threaten a reply, even be- 
fore he sees what I say in my defence; though I will not prescribe 
to so great a genius any method of his answer, yet I think I naay 
make bold to tell him, what I shall look upon to be no answer. 

>• P. 184, ficc. ^ Prcf. p. S. 'P. 289. 
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1. If he pretends^ that he did not maintaio, that his Phalaris is 
feiKtine; but only that my ailments do not prove him to be other* 
wbe, 1 shall look upon this as a shuffle, and no answer at all. For 
if he snspects whether lie is genume, and yet allows none of toy ar-« 
gwaat^ia, the World desires to liave his reasons, why he has that sus- 
pieion of him. I observe, indeed, that there is one argument against 
Km, proposed by Mr. B. whtcli I had not taken notice of — << Tiiat 
the names of those whom the epistles are directed to, seem some- 
times to be feigned on purpose, according to the subject of those 
epistles'/' Till Mr. B. shall think fit to give ns other grounds of 
Ins suspicion, the world will take the liberty to think, that this is-aill 
he has. So that we are to take the measure of his great judgment 
ky this iScale—Thal all my teasons go for nothing with bimj end liis' 
own single and substantial one goes far aH« 

But perhaps he will now^be more loyal than ever to his Sicilian prlnee, 
and have no scruples at all about his true title to the letters. For he- 
^ assures^ the reader, that his doubts about the authority ofthe«- 
pistles^ since he read my dissertation, are much lessened^ and if I 
wnte once more upoa that subject, perhaps tlie point will be dear 
to him.** Agreed and contented on both sidesi I have written once 
more against them, and Mr. B. for that reason will more firmly be** 
lieve tbem. 1 desire no greater punishment to him for alt bis 111 
osi^e of me, than that he would maintain them to be genuine as 
long as he lives. 

2. Or if he comes with more testimonies of his bookseller, or hk 
humty dumty acquaintance; I shall take those for no answer. For 
a man that is once convicted of an intended perjury, is no longer a 
lawful witness: and a man that has declared puUidy-JThat " his 
memory cooM but serve him for one particular,'' can have no bene- 
fit in law allowed him of strengthening it afterwards either with 
** threeMfireads** or four-threads. 

S. Or if he brings any new stories and liear-says about me, that are 
foreign to the businessi I shall look upon those as no part of an an- 
awer. For after I have so fully disproved his capital accusations a* 
botit the king's MS. and tliat of Sir Edward fiherburn, I shall not 

• Pr»f, ad Pha!. • P. 33. 
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think myself eonceroed at any calomniesj that he shall start here- 
after. 

4. Or if he thinks fit^ or any friend for hiniy to reply to me in Lb* 
tin, (for he threatens me with a Latin book, in the imperious styk 
of Festos-^Hast thou appealed to foreign uni?efsities? to foreiga 
universities thoa shalt go"). I may look perhaps upon that u an 
answer;, but such a one as will need no answer from me. For if I 
may guess at what is to come, by die present performance; a Latin 
book from any hand, that has been yet concerned in the defence of 
Fhalaris, will carry its own answer in itself. 

5. But if he chuses to reply in English, and meddle once more 
with the matter of learning; if he do not mend his hand a little, and 
bring out a piece with fewer fiinlts in it than the last, I shall not take 
that for an answer. For my whole life might be spent at that rate 
in refuting the merest trash. And he has clearly the advantage of 
me in this point; for he may commit more mistakes in five weeks 
tune, and in five sheets of paper; than can be thoroughly refuted in 
fifty sheets, and in a whole year. 

Besides this, I may justly expeot, that if he proceeds further upon 
the subject of Fhalaris, he should freely acknowledge those. faultSjt 
that I have refuted in his last work. I have done the like myself; 
and 1 here sincerely declare, that I am not conscious of one error, 
that he observed in my dissertatkin, which I do not own in my an* 
swer. I design nothing but a search after truths and will never be 
guilty of that mean tlisingenuity, to maintain a fiiolt that I am con- 
vinced of. I require therefore the same candour from him; and 
if he does not perform it, I shall not reckon it as an anawer.*^ 
For if he has not either judgment enough to know when he is con« 
fttted, or sincerity enough to confess it, it is to no purpose at all to 
continue the controversy. 

6. But if he thinks to drop the ouun subject, or but slightly to 
touch upon it; and to give, as he 8ays% '^ a view of the doctor's 
picture in miniature," by way of burlesque and ridicule and banter^ 
which his genius is so strongly bent to; I shall look upon that .to be 
least of all an answer; because it is no part of tlie dispute. For I 

• P. J30. ' p. nit. S4 €dit. 
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will never contest that point with Kim, but allow that he has no ill 
talent at farce and grimace. And if there be neither truth nor learn-' 
iDg nor judgment in his book> it shall be cried up for those other ac- 
complisbmeuts^ as much as he pleases. 

Mr. fi. thought fit in his second edition to rake up all his affronts 
upon me together, under the title of " a short account of Dr. B. by 
way of index/' And iu an imperfect imitation of so great an exam- 
ple, I had drawn up an '* account," not of Mr, B. but '^ of his per- 
formance, by way of synopsis." But when I saw such a multitude of 
errors concentred together, the sight was so deformed and disagree- 
able, <' miseraAda vel hosti^" that no resentment could prevail with 
ne to return him his own compliment. 
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THE EPISTLES OF PHALARIS. 



INTRODUCnON. 

AFTER the Hon. Mr. B. has despatched his account of the matters 
of fact relating to himself and his bcwkseller, where> I am sorry to 
hear liim say*.^^' His honesty was concerned;'' he proceeds to the 
main part of the dispute^ ^^ which only touches his learning." Tiiis^ 
he says^ will give him no concern^ though it may put him to some 
tnwble* *' For he shall enter upon it with the indiflerence of a 
gamester, who plays but for a trifle^ which it is much the same to 
him whether he wins or loses ^ 

Mr. B. here seems to enter upon his work a little untowardly and 
ominously: for a gamester, they say, who plays with indiflTerence, 
and without any concern, never plays his game well. Besides, that 
by this odd comparison of himself to a gamester, he seems to give 
warning, and he is as good as his word, that he will put the dice upon 
his readers as often as he can. But what is worst of all, this com- 
parison pots one in mind of a general rumour, which I make not my 
own^-That there is another set of gamesters, who play him in his 
dispute, while themselves are out of sight, and safe behind the 
curtain. 

Hb very first sentence acquaints his reader^-.That Dr. B. has 
taken the liberty of writing without any method: which is a bold 
stroke to begin with, and shews we must expect nothing from him 
but what is masterly and great. I have first produced the chrono- 
logical proofs that Phalaris is spurious; then I consider the language, 
then the matter of the epistles; and I coocludi? all with the argu- 

• P. SI. * P. «2-3. c p. I, 
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ment taken from their late appearance in the world: and all these 
are ranked in their natural order^ and distinguished from each otber^ 
without any mixture or confusion* And if this be writing without 
method^ my ignorance, perhaps, wi& occasioned because I have not 
read the new system of logic set out for the use of Mr. Charles Boyle, 
after the mode of ^< In usum Delphini." When I have the happi- 
ness to read that great advancement of logic, and to receive from it 
new light about method, I may then, perhaps, be induced to change 
the order of my dissertation. But in the mean time, I have let 
every thing staMi as it did beforer^ and I have distitgoished tst for- 
mer dissertation by printing it more open, and in a closer form I have 
answered Mr. B/s objections at the end of every article. 

But I have good reason to suspect that his cries here against my 
«n'ant of method is but a cast of his gamester's art, that he might 
have the shuffling of his own cards, and so begin his examination 
upon such articles as he could raise the greatest bustle in. For he 

pleasantly distinguishes mf arguments into two sorts** Tliose that 

affect the whole set of the epistles, and those that touch only those 
particular qpistles from whenoe they ar« drawn. He begias^ there" 
fore, with the general proofs, which ane only tltfee,«he soysy from the 
language, aad the matter, aud the lata appearanae of the apistlas; 
and the others- from chronology, (whiob were then abaut » doaen, 
and now shall be near a soore), suppoaing them tnie, he says, do but 
concern tboae single epistles frooa whence they tat taken ^^ ae that 
the rest, to his coBiVoftT, may be genuine still. 

I cannot dismiss this facetious distinction without making a brief 
renuirk ufKKi it^ though I shall consider it more largely in another 
place, first, the eaoamiaer bears very hard here upon the moat ac* 
complishedwriteroCtheage'; for the great Memmiu^ had proDOM* 
ced of the whole set-i^That the epbtles of Phalaris have more mce, 
more spirit, more force of wit and genius, than any others he had ever 
seen, either aotient or modern. Now if be with that nicety of taste, be- 
lieved all the epistles to be wr ittea by the same hand, (as iodeedevery 
body else does, the stile and turn of them ail being so exactly aKke), 
Mr. B. puts an aSh>nt upon titat great man's taste, when he pretends 
a score of the epistles, which chronology refutes >, might be foisted 
in by the wantonness or vanity of imitators in aft^-times, and yet the 
rest be authentic. For if those vain imitators eould copy so well in 

after-times, as to impose upon Sir who had written to kings *>, 

and was qualified to judge how kings should write ; what becomes of 
his fine argument, from* the race and the spirit, such freedom of 
thought, such boldness of expression, to prove that none but a Pha« 

* P. S3. • P. 1.S5. ^ Pref. p. 3. • P. 1^ »• P. 92. 
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larb ooold write thein ? If Mr. B's distinetion be admitted* Sir • 
J mott 1miv€ yterj tittle skill in priDtiag, tbftt eoold not find out a whole 
scoie of them to be copies by vaia and wanton imitators, bat took the 
wliole set for originals. Mr. B. himsdlf p«ts the same complnnent 
Qpoa bim, that he makes socb a bideovs outerjLat ia another .^Tbit 

Sir neither knew the tme tiine noV the true rahie of his aiithon. 

But the exainiaer bears still border upon another worthy aothor^ 
tke Hon. Mr. Boyle, in his preface to Phahris. That ingeoioos and 
Ictracd gentleman is expressly against this new distinction^ of proofs 
that aflbct the whole^ and proofs that touch only particular epistles. 
For he owns^^ tbat if Diodorus Siculus say true, that TaurominioiB 
Wis not built and called so, till after the raaing of Naxus by Diony- 
sios the tyrant.^'' Actum est de Phalaridis titulo, et ruit omnis male 
*' suatentata conjecturis authoritas:"«^PhaIaris's title to the let- 
ters is qoite cashiered ; and all the authority of them, supported by 
wesk surmises, must drop to the ground. But this Tauromi-i* 
niaoi is mefifknied thrice only in the whole set of epistles ^ So 
that if Phalaris's title to all the epistles be rendered quite desperate 
by the disproof of three single ones, I have that noble author on my 
side against the whimsical distinction of the examiner | who, though 
not three only bot thirty of the letters, and those not coming all to* 
gether, but Scattered through the whole set, be refuted from chrono- 
logy, would still comfort himself with the cold hopes, *' tliat the rest 
^< aoay be genuine.^ 

Mt former dissertation began with a short address to my learned 
friend Mr. Wotton, with whose book it was then published: but be- 
caose in this second edition it comes out akme, it was thought proper 
to leave out that little procemiom. However, I will not omit to give 
an answer to those reflections, that the examiner has made upon it. 

First he tells me, '^ that Dion's authority,'* whom I had eited 
there, ** in this or any other case is not very eonsiderable; he is te- 
** dioos and insipid; he is as errant a sophist and deelairoer as ever 
^ was." We may learn the truth of this gentleman's characters, 
from this one that be begins his book with. Let us bear what others 
have said of Dion. His own age surnamed him a Chrysostom*, (the 
same title that was afterwards given to that great father of the church), 
upon account of his eloquence. Nor had posterity a worse opinfa>o 

* Pbotios Biblioth. Eunapiof, p. 5. Tbemist. Ont. IS. Syncsiin in Calvisii EaM* 
nio et in Pione. ^vm rf xi^f ''«» y>£rrmH Ti» yXvrroff m Xf*^ wx^f 
*Wff maI kiytrmi* 
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cf bim ; if Philostratus^ Themistius, Syncsins^ all men of admirable 
•loquence, are competent witnesses of it. So far was he from be* 
iog counted '^ as errant a sophist as ever was^'* that both Chiistian 
fathers and philoaopbers, nay, the very sophists themseWesy that would 
have been proud of his compaay, have declared him no sophbt, but 
a philosopher*. Thembtius says, he was in the same quality witk 
the emperor Trajan, as Arius was with Augustus, and Thrasyllus^witb 
Tiberius, and i^ictetus with the two^Antonines^ He is ranked witb 
Ammoniusf and Plutarch, and Carneadea and Favorinus, and such 
other great men, that were really philosophers, but because of their 
polite learning were called sophists by the vulgar. But what need 1 
say mofe, when bis very works, that are yet extant, are for the most 
part upon political and philosophical subjects ? The modems too, a* 
gree with the antients in their character of Dion. It were easy to 
mention many; but since our examiner professes a peculiar defe- 
lence to Casaubon's opinion, it is. enough to say, that he calls bim 
^ the most excellent philosopher t'\ A man that traduces Dion for 
^ a flat and insipid sophist/' seems to own, that he neither read Dion,. 
Aor these others that have so comaaended him. 

Then he taxes me^ for singukrtty of judgment* '' For never any 
man, till I arose, pretended to despise Phalaris. My opioioD is con- 
trafy to the sense of all mankind that have ever written before me.'' 
This b very peremptorily said. But Mr. B. by his own advice, ahould 
have had a care ** of negatives, a very dangerous way of speech," es- 
pecially '* when the contrary affirmative b most certainly true.*' 
For chronologers are all agreed that the great Erasmus lived beJbre 
our days; and these are hb words:-*.^' Those epistles that somebody* 
has left us, in the names of Brutus, and of Phalarb, and of Sepeca^ 
and St. Paul, what eke can they be reckoned ^hao little poor decla* 
maiions § ?" This b as great a contempt of them as ever I expressedi 
it is the very word I myself used...Was ever any declamator's case 
so extravagantly put? 

But to give hb reader another taste of somebody's '^ siogcdaFity,** 
Mr. B. telb a story of a '* certain critic of our times, who 



* TbemuC. Orat. If. Tfc "Afttev Itamt o la0ms^tf o Tiffiftos rov Gfa^vXn, 
TfM€99s • fuya^ rov Atan» rov y(jfovw9 rw *fiJirrT»9% rov 'Ev/xriiTOi r« Svo *A»* 

t Philoitrat. de Sopb. p. 485« 489, 496. SjBe»ias in Dione. Eunap. in Praefat. 

% Gravitate captus orationuro excellentiMimi philosophi. Caiaob. Ep^ ad H. Stepli. 

% Yono epiftoliBt qoai nobis reliquxt Detcio qais Bruti aomine, nooine Phalaridif* 
nomine Seneca et Pauli* qaid aliad censeri possunt qoam dscIkAmati vwcvub ? Eraai^u 
Ep. lib* i. epiit. S. See also bis Epistle before the fourth Tone of St Hierom. 
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(wfacA and where it is do matter) that Ovid and Maoilios ware 4be 
ooly two poets that had wit among the antients." To speak freely, 
I am ashamed to see a person that writes himself '* honourable'" tell 
such little stories and hearsays, so below his name and character. I 
am not at all concerned to justify this criticism, for Ilnuw not thaft 
erer I said so. But, however, not to desert Manilins, for wliom I 
tiave an esteem; I see no reason at aH why he that said this should 
kt ariiaHied of it. For, with submission, why mu^t Ovid and MaoU 
lios be set as wide asunder as Nireus and Thersites^;? Better judges 
than Mr. B. have thought there was a likeness in the geniuses oT 
those two poets. When our examiner reads Manilius, (for by his 
censure one would guess he yet had not), he will find in the best 

editions what Scaliger says of htmi ^ A most ingenious poet, a 

most elegant writer, that could manage an obscure and knotty sub- 
ject with that clearness and smoothness of style, equal to Ovid ia 
sweetness, and superior in majesty. Especially his introductions and 
digressions are secure above all detraction. Nothing can be more 
divine, more copious, more grave, more pleasant*." Tlius we see, 
one of the greatest scholars of all the moderns, and a very great poet 
himself, has thought Manilius a very witty one; and, just as ffaaft 
^* certmn critic" did, has joined him with Ovid. It is an honour, 
therefore, to Dr. Bentjey, that in a comparison of writers, he is ranked 
here with Manilius* But what satisfaction will Mr. B. make to his 
admired Sir . . •« . for listing him with Ovid^? That Ovid whom he 
modestly calls, in another place^, ** the trifling author of the verses 
upon Ibis." I cannot pretend to tell who is most obliged to him, the 
Roman Ond, or the English Memmius. 

TO pass a censure upon all kinds of writings, to shew their sevetal 
excellencies and defects, and especially to assign each of them to 
their proper authors, was the chief province and the greatest com- 
mendation of the antient critics. And it appears from those remains 
of antiquity that are left us, that they never wanted employment. For 
to forge and counterfeit books, and father them upon great names, 
has been a practice ahnost as old as letters. But it was then most 
of all in fibshion, when the ki^gs of Pergamus and Alexandriaf, rival* 



* PocU iDgCTiimiiiimmj oitidissiiftas icriptor, qu obacufis ret Um loculento aermoM, 
materiam mofot i wiaa m tam jocnndo cbanctere ezoniare potaeritj Ovidio stuiTiUte par, 
najcstate toperior. lopriaua omnia ejus proceroia et waifntPdatiSf extra oooeai aleam 
potita tost Nihil illis diiinios^ copiotiut, gravius, ct Jacundius dici potest. Aodiam&t 
ttaqae oloieo caneotem. Scalig. an Prsf. 

t Galen is Hippoc. dc Katara bomiiiit^ Com. u. p. 17. £d. Basil 
• P. S8. * P. 28. « P. 1S3. 
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ling one motiur in die magoifieeiiec and oopiousatti of tfek libra- 
ries^ gave great rates for any treatises t!iat canted the names of cele- 
brated authors. Which was an invitation to the scribes and copyers 
of those times to enhance the price of their wares by ascribing them 
to men of fame and reputation^ and to suppiress the true namfs> tbi^t 
vfoalA have yielded less money. Ami now and then evra an anthiflr 
that wrote for breads and made a tn&c ef his labours^ wovld pur- 
posely conceal himself^ and personate some old writer of eminent 
note, giving the title and credit of his works to the dead, that himself 
xnight the better live by them. But what was then done chiefly for 
lucre, was afterwaods dope out of glory and a&ctation, «$ an exercise 
4>f style, and an osteatalioa of wk. In this the tribe of thfi abphisls 
are principally concerned; in whose schools it was the ordinary task 
to compose ^foToiio^, to make speeches and write letters in the name 
and character of some hero, or great commander, or philosopher: 
Tivag &¥ itru xSrpM^^^ What would Achilles, Medea, or Al«ander 
say in such (h* such circumsta^ees?" Tlw Ovidj vt 6^> wbo was 
bred up in that way, wrote love-letters ia the names of Peoelope and 
the rest. It is true they came abroad under his own name^ because 
they were written in Latin and in verse, and so had no colour of pre* 
tence to be the originals of the Gi^ian ladies. But some of the 
Greek sophists had the success and satis£w:tion to see their ^9fays Vk 
that kind pass with some reader* fm the gCBiiuie wodfis of tho9(r tb ^ 
endeavoured to express. This, no doubt, was great content and joy 
to them, being as full a testimony of their skill in imitation^ aa the 
birds gave to the painter, when they pecked at his grapes. One of 
them* indeed, has dealt ingenuously, and confessed that be ftigned 
the answers to Brutus, only as a trial of skill : but most of them took 
the.other way, and concealing their own names, put off their copies 
for originals; preferring that silent pride and fraudulent ploasure, 
though it was to die with them, before an honest commendation £rom 
posterity for being good imitators. And to speak freely, the great- 
est part of mankind are so eaaily impaeed on ia this way, tlwt there 
is too great an invitation to put the trick upon them). What clumsy 
cheats, thps^ Sibylline oraclea now extant, apd ArisMas's ^tprjf pf 
the Septuagint, passed without countroul «ven among very lemPAcA 

* lAt^iUrtis. Pmi: £p. Bruti. 
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men. And ewen some modern attempts of this kind have met with 
^access not altogether discouraging. For tliough Annius of ViterhOj 
after a reputation of some years, and In^hiramius immediately, were 
shamed out df all credit; yet Sigonius*s Essay de Consolatione, as 
coming from a skilful hand, may perhaps pass for Cicero's with some, 
as long as Cicero himself shall hst. Which I cannot presage of that 
bttDgling supplement to Petronins, (I mean not tiiat ftom Traw, but 
the pretended one from Belgrade), that scandal to air forgeries: 
though, I hear, it is at present admired as 9 genuine piece by some 
that think themselves no ordinary judges. 

I HAD said out of Galen ^That in the age of the Ptolemies the 

trade of coining false authors was in greatest practice and perfection. 
Wherein I am charged with several faults; as, firsi,for citing passages 
'^ out of the way.'* An accusation I should wish to be true, rather 
than false. For I take it to be a commendation to entertain the 
reader with something that is *' out of the common way';'* and I 
will never desire to trouble the world with '^ common authorities,** 
as this gentleman would have me do. 

*^ But there are other old writers that tell this story*.'* I wish he 
had pleased to name them: I must freely own I remember but one; 
and he tells the story hut by halves, and is more ^^ out of the way** 
than Galen himself. It is Ammonius in his comment upon Aristo- 
tle's categories. *' It is reported (says he) that Philadelphus, being 
desirous to make a collection of all Aristotle's works, (as indeed of 
all sorts of books whatsoever), gave good encouragement to those 
that could bring him any treatise of that philosopher's. Some there- 
fore, with a design to get money of him, put Aristotle's name to other 
men's writings*.** Ammouius, we see, only speaks of books fathered 
upon Aristotle; which did not reach to my purpose. But Galen 
says it more fully, and yet as truly, of all writers of reputation. 

*' But who would expect to see a point of history settled out of a 
physician'?*' Any one that lias read the works of that physician, or 
even that single tract of iiisf, " about his own books;*' such a one 
would know, that excellent author was not oo)y a great man in his 
*dwn faculty, but in all parts of learning. But what if he had been a 
mere physician, like A^tius or Aretsus? Is that a just exception, or 

* nTttXjfia7or Toy 4>iAaSi^f oy waw lavot^axivat ^aal mtfl ra Afis^raKtMa vvy 

Itos rvZ ^iKm^' oBtw rtvis ^(^^iutriaaa^ati 0w>^9oif iwiyfifcms avyyfafAfAarm 
rf rw ptXoaipov ofifAan^ Wf^av^* Ammon. p. 10, edit. VeneU 1546. 

t Utfl rm iZiuv Bi&JJvf. * V: 29. - P. J9. ' P. J9. 

Nc. 6. L 
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the least dimiiiation to his testimony? The examiner has taken cafe 
very often in his book to tell us of his *^ good breeding;" though it 
be one part of ** good breeding*' not to value one's s^lf upon it. 
Without doubt, then, he has added much to that character of hin\sc\f 
by this cast of his civility upon a whole profession at once. 

But, it seems, I quote very " awkwardly; for I have fetched in a 
witness that, after all, speaks against mes." The passage in Galen 

that I refer to is this: *^ When the Attali and the Ptolemies were 

in emulation about their libraries, the knavery of forging books and 
titles began. For there were those that, to enhance the price of their 
books, put the names of great authors before them, and so sold theip 
to those princes*." This, I conceive, is an ample testimony '^ that 
the practice of counterfeiting was then most in fashion," which is the 
thing I produce him for. It is true, as Mr. B. observes, Galen hints 
a little more than I had occasion to cite from him; for he says, this 
practice '^ began" at that time; which in another place be asserts 

more expressly: ^'That before the reigns of those princes there 

was no such thing as a counterfeit bookf. Which assertion, taken 
strictly, and without a candid allowance, is notoriously false. For 
we have several instances of such forgeries, not only practiced by 
persons th^t lived befpr^ those times, but told us also by writers that 
lived before them. Ion Chiust^ the tragic poet, says That Pytha- 
goras made some poems, and put Orphei^'s name to them. Hero- 
dotus ** denies that the poem called Cypria is Homer*s^ and others 
say, it is Stasinus's*; though Pindar^ ascribes it to Homer. Aris- 
toxenus^ mentions several spurious pieces that were fathered upon 
Epicharmus. Callimachus ^ says>.that (Ech ali a c a pta, a supposed 
poem of Homer's, was really Creophilus the Samian*s. Heraclides^ 
of Pontus put forth his own tragedies under Thespis's name. And 
Heraclides himself was deservedly punished by Dionysius Metathe* 
menos. For Dionysius^ made a tragedy called Parthenopaeus, and 
entitled it to Sophocles; which Heraclides was cheated with, and 
quoted it for genuine. To these I will add that odd forgery of Anaxi- 
menes the historian; though Pausanias^ be the oldest author now 

* 'Ev r& nxra rwt AmiXixovf n xa< UrtiKtyumwAs fix^tlJatt Xf^f ^t^ oXXv- 
XoM am^iXorffAOVfaiovf vif< Ktintft fii^tn^i mtft rats hfty^a/fas ti maI heinavat 
avrm 8f t«ro yiyna^eu f^twfyia rws tnxa itZ Keifyltt afyvftov aiapifOMfatw iis robf 
fiaciXiis dt^fif iMI^wf ovyyfufA^Amra* Oalen Cora. 9. in Hip. de Nst. Horn. 
t Ov^iwu ^iMt hnyiyfavTo cyyyfafAfjM, Corom. 1. in Hip. de Nat. Hist. 
% Vide Laert. in Pjthag. et Clem. Alexand. Strom. 
, ' F.29. ^ Herod, lib. ii. c. 117. * Atben. p. SS4, €99. 

^ £lian. Var. Hist ix. 15. ' Athensns, lib. rir. p. 648. 

■ Calliraacbus in Epigram. " Aristoxenas apnd Laert. in Heraciide. 

* Laert. in Heraclidc. ? Pausanias Etiac. xi. p. 195. 
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iKxtaDt that relates it. This Anaximenes, having a spite to bis rival 
historian Theopom pus, wrote a bitter invective against the three most 
powerful governments of Greece, the Athenians, Lacedemonians, and 
Tbebans, where he exactly imitated Theopompus's style. This book 
he sends abroad in Thedporopus's name, and so makes him odious 
all Of cr Greece. 

TbeHb are rtiany more instances of such counterfeit writers: in 
one short passage of Suidas V there is an account of half a score. 
But because the authors now extant that mention them were since 
the time of the Ptolemies, we have no certain demonstration, but 
tliat the forgeries also were since. But Galen lived at a time when 
those other books were iu beings from which our authors now extant 
had the stories at second hand. I can hardly^ therefore, persuade 
myself that the great Galen, with all his vast and diffused learning, 
coold be ignorant of such obvious things. I had rather suppose, 
that when he says forgeries '^ began" in the times of the Ptolemies, 
he means it only of those that were practised to get money by. For 
both he and Ammonius* particularly speak of those. If this will 
not excuse Galen, I have nothing more to justify him; nor am I 
concerned in his mistake. For let us considei^ the charge that the 
examiner draws up against me. What I cite out of Galen, he ac- 
knowledges is there, and is true; but there is something else in Ga- 
len, which I do not cite, diat is false. Is not this a subtle accusa- 
tion, and* worthy of the ingenious Mr. B.? If I quote that author for 
one thing, mu3t I therefore be concerned iu all his other opinions ? . 
At this rate Mr. B. may charge me with maintaining the doctrine of 
the four burnouts of the body, or with denying the circulation of the 
bIo(d. 

Sons critics ia St. Hierom'sf tirne^ of the saitte stamp with our 
examiner, would needs censure St. Paul in the very same manner. 
The apostle had cited a verse out of Epimenides : 

Kfirts cut i^tvTou, xtfxa hfta^ yci^fts »fy**t* 
The Cretans ue always liars^ evil beasts, slow bellUl. 

Hb, said those censorious critics, is to patronise idolatry, because 
the poet in that passage calls them liars and beasts for refusing some 
idol worship. As if the apostle, because he approves one single 
▼erse,must for that reason be supposed to espouse the whole context. 
If the examiner consult Hierom, he will find there a very good answer 
both to those critics, and to himself* 

vo^OMv Ttfos «r)pM« Galen. 'OOb ritU j(jf^iM>»riaaaOai /3ovXo^i«<. Ammoa. 
t Hieton. Comm, ad Ticam. t Titus, i. 1S« 4 Said, in Offtvs, 
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In die foTvaeK edition, I had said, that the supplement of Petronius 
was pretended to be found at Buda. I had never seen that sorry 
imposture but mice in a shop; and I was not much concerned to 
remember the title of it. I will therefore take our examiner's word, 
(for I have not seen the book since), tlu^t it pretends to come from 
Belgrade. Nor do I envy him the honour of being better acquainted 
with that worthy author, than I am. But 1 wonder he would stop 
there; and not vindicate that Belgrade fragment for a genuine piece. 
For upon the same foot that he has defended his Phalaris, he may 
maintain all the cheats that ever were made, as I will shew at large 
in its proper place. If the examiner, therefore, have longer life, with 
leisure, and a good assistant, we may hope for new editions of Berosas 
and Metastbenes, and the rest of that stamp: they will make a most 
noble set, and will deserve to stand together with Phalaris and 
Aristeas. 

THAT sophist, whoever he was, that wrote a small book of letters in 
the name and character of Phalaris, (give me leave to say this now, 
which I shall prove by and bye), had not so bad a hand at humouring 
and personating, but that several believed, it was the tyrant himself 
that talked so big, and could not discover the ass under the skin of that 
lion. For we find Stohaeus* quoting the 38th, and G7th, and 7^(19 
of those epistles, under the title of Plialaris. [a] And Suidas, in the 
account he gives of him, says, he has written very admirable letters, 
msro>Af ieujfjMfflai vaw, meaning those that we are speaking of. And 
Johannes Tzetzes, a man of much rambling learning, has many and 
large extracts out of them, in his Chiliads; ascribing them all to the 
tyrant whose livery they wear, [a] These three, I think, are the on- 
ly men among the antients, that make any mention of them. But 
since they give not the least hint of any doubts concerning tlieir au- 
thor; we may conclude, that most of the scholars of those ages re- 
ceived them aaitrue originals; so tliat they liave the general warrant 
and certificate for this last thousand years, before the restoration of 
learning. As for the moilerns, besides the approbation of those 
smaller critics that have been concerned in the editions of them, and 
cry them up of course, some very learned men have espoused and 
maintained them, such as [c] Thomas Fa/cllusf, and Jacobus Cap- 
peliust* Even Mr. Sclden himself ||, draws an argument in chro- 

* Slob. Tit. vii. et xlrii. t Ili&toria Siculftj p. 118. 

i Hittoria Sncra ct Exotica, p. 949. f Marm. Arundel, p. 106. 
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Bology from them^ without di^oovering any suapicioa or jealoiwy of 
a cheat* To whom I may a4d thek li^t^t aild gnmteal advocate, wli9 
has honoured them with that mo9t high character, prefixed 4o thk 
treatise. 

Others, indeed, have shewn their distrust of Phalaris^s title to 
them; but are content to declare their sentiment without assigning 
their reasons. '^ Phalaris, or somebody else," says Cslius Rhodus K 
*^ The epistles that go under the name oi Phalaris,** says Mane- 
giusf. Some name the very person, at whose door tliey lay the for- 
gery. *' Lfucian, whom they commonly mistake for Phalaris," says 

Ang. Politianus^. '' The epistles of Phalaris, if they are truly his^ 
and not rather Lueian's,*' says Lilius Greg, Gyraldus || ; who, in au« 
other place informs us, that Politiao's opinion had generally oUaia- 
ed among the learned of that age: — .'^ The epistles," says he, <^ of 
Phalaris, which most people attribute to Lucian §•/' How judicious- 
ly they ascribe them to Lucian we shall see better anon, after I have 
examined the case of Phalaris, who has the plea and right of posses- 
sion. And I shall not go to dispossess him, as those have done be- 
fore me, by an arbitrary sentence in his own tyrannical way, but 
proceed with him upon lawful evidence, and a fair impartial trial..*. 
And I am very mnch mistaken iohthe nature and force of my prooft, 
if ever any man hereafter, that reads them, persist in his old opinion 
of making Phalaris an author. 

The censures that are made from style and language alone, are 
commonly nice and uncertain, and depend jipon slend^ notices*-^ 
Some very sagacious and learned men have been deceived in those 
conjectures, even to ridicule. The great Scaliger published a few 
iambics, as a choice fragment of an old tragedian, given him by M u- 
retos, who soon after confessed the jest, that they were made by 
himself. Boxhomius wrote a commentary upon a small poem ^^ De 
lite,'* supposed by him to be some antient author's; but it was soon 
discovered to be Michael Hospitalius's, a late chancellor of France. 
So that if I had no other argument but the style, to detect the spu- 
rionsness of Phalaris's epistles, I myself, indeed, should be satisfied 
with that alone, but I durst not hope to convince every body else. 

* Lib. iii. c. 7. t Ad Laert. p. 35. t Epist 1. 

I Poet. Hist. p. 88. § P. 332 
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I shall begiD therefore with another sort of proofSj that will affect the 
most slow judgmentSi and assure the most timid or ineredulous. 

[a] to shew Stobffius's approbation of Phalarb's epistles, I had 

observed ^That he quoted three of them under the title Phalaris. — 

The gentleman adds one more; and I should thank him for his libera- 
lity, had not any one of those three I mentioned been sufficient for 

my purpose. But when he says*^ It is Tit. ccxviii. and again in the 

collection of Antonius and Maximus, and that I overlooked it, for 
that I must beg his pardon : for I could hardly overlook the 218th title 
of Stobaeus, where there are but 121 in alU It is not title 218, but 
page 218^; and not of Stobseus, but of Antonius, that is printed at 
the end of him. But the title of Stobseus, that the examiner would 

. cite, is Ixxxiv. How far the assistant^ that consulted books for the 

examiner, may be chargeable with this mistake; or how far it goes 

\ towards a discovery that Mr. B. himself never looked into Stobeus, 
I will leave it for others to determine. 

[b] These three, said I, (Stobseus, Suidas, and Tzetzes), I think, 
are the only men among the antients, that make any mention of tbemt 
I am sensible how hazardous it is to publish books in great haste, 

where if is impossible not to commit some oversight or mistake. 

I could then call to mind three only ; but the examiner and his as- 
sistant have found as many more'-^Photius in bis epistles, the Scho« 
liast on Aristophanes, and Nonnus upon Greg. Nazianzen. For his 
first author, Photius, I must own myself obliged to him, because that 
learned patriarch plainly intimates his suspicions, (as Mr. B. well 
observes*), that the epistles are not genuine; when he says*, they 
are attributed to Phalaris. This is honest and just in the gentleman, 
(though he ridicules it in others), to fetch in a witness that after all 
speaks against him. Out of gratitude, Uierefore, for this fair^ deal- 
ing, I will tell bioi something about his other two authors, that per- 
haps he is not yet aware of. 

First ^The passage that is quoted out of the Scholiast f on Aris- 
tophanes, (with the examiner's leave), is spurious t for there are 
oiher things not genuine, besides Phalaris's epistles. It is not ex* 
tant in Aldus's original edition*, set out by Musuros, but wi^ ^fbist- 

* Tat tU MXxfn fxir»of, ol^xt rov Axfaysmvo* tvf^tmt atei^fofAlfas hns^?kdu 
See Pbot. £p. «07. 

f Katr»hvVf re afaLvl^v tuii ^loAvnr, vt Xifwra^at xai • ^mXaifts* ij fioikn^ if^i 
T»f WfQs vfJMs KXTxXvrstt voXf/AOf. Aristoph. PJut. ▼. 142. See Pbal, Epift 5. 

• P. 51. * Edit, geue?, 1669. « Pref. * P. 30. • P. St. ' P. t8. 

I Ven. 1498. 
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ed in by the overseer of the press at Florence, and copied out after- 
wards at Basil and Geneva. And to shew that it was not taken out of 
some antient MS. (as perhaps the examiner will be ready to say), the 
same person has interpolated four passages tnore, but all out of printed 
books^ Galen', Athenaus', and Eustathius**. From the last of whicli 
authors there hangs an observation. The examiner, after he has 

cited this Scholiast on Aristophanes, thus flourishes and insults' 

** That very Scholiast, whom one would think the doctor, by his 
citing him so often, had thoroughly read/' Now, some perhaps 
may think still, and the rather upon this very account, that the doc- 
tor bad thoroughly read him; but that our examiner had not, 1 have 
asmallproof from hb own words ^ — '^ This Scholiast," says he, ''is 
some centuries older than Suidas/' Now, how could he say this, 
had he known that this Scholiast had cited Eustathius, who is some 
centuries younger than Suidas? For I suppose it appears mani- 
festly, that the gentleman had no apprehension that the passage was 
foisted in. 

But some have thought Suidas younger than Eustathius himself. 
That point, therefore, must be settled; for we have to deal with a 
shifting adversary, that, to avoid a thing which presses him, will 
strike in with any opinion. Eustathius is known to have lived A. D. 
1180. As for Suidas*, ]ie has brought down a point of chronology 
to the death of the emperor Zimisces, that is, to the year of Christ 
975. So that he seems to have written his Lexicon between that 
time and the death of the succeeding emperor, which was 1025. 
Wolfitts, indeed, brings him much lower; for he saysf, he cites 
Metochita Logotheta, that lived in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, in the times of the Palieologi. To whom learned men have 
answered, that that passage, or any other of that sort, may be sup* 
poaed to have been foisted in since Suidas's death. But the whole 
thing is a mistake of Wolfius'sx for the places he hinted at are in the 
words AjSo^i and NoSivfi, where Logotheta, indeed, is quoted, but not 
the Logotheta that Wolfius understood, Theodorus Metochita Logo* 
theta, that died 13212, but Symeon Metaphrastes Logotheta, that flou- 
rished in the beginning of the tenth century. The words are t — ** Lo- 
gotheta in the martyrdom of St. Thecla : and || the exposition of Logo* 

lege fm a. Suid. t. 

t Atqoe adeof cum Mctocbitam r^othetam citet, qui sab Palaologit Tixit, apparet 
cim vix annis abhinc SOO Lczicoa boo conponiime. Hieroo. Wolf, in Pn»faL ad Said. 
A. D. 1544. 

X O AoTo^Titf U rS 'riif ayias OtjcXnf f/tMfrv^w. Said. t. A/3d^i. 

II *Er rj rw yuonuxftrvo AoyoOtreo yAxaPfanty r^ iU roi yuat^rvftwi rnv ayiw Aookj* 
mnv. Said. ▼. Nodtvii. 

' Edit Basil, p. 43. •P.5t,65. * P. 52, »P.S1. *P.3I, 
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theta upon the martyrdom of St. Lucian* Where the very word expo- 
aition^ Mara^pao'^s, is a plain indication, that he means Syroeon called 
Msrafpa^s; but, which is certain demonstration, those two discourses 
of Synjcon's are extant at tbb day. 1^ reader, too, may be pleased 
to observe, that our author calls Symeon ^naptni^ of blessed me- 
mory, which I believe is never used in Greek, but of persons not 
long dead, and within the memory of him that says it. But Symeon 
was in office under Leo, who died fifty-eight years before Suidas's 
chronology ends. If Suidas, then, was Symeoti's contemporary, he 
must have made his book soon after the death of Zimisces, two hun- 
dred years before Eustathius. 

And. then for the examiner's other a»thor, which he wooldgive 
me the credit of, Nonnus in his commentary on Gregory V Invec- 
tive; I thank him for his kind offer, but I cannot accept of it* That 
poor writer is not Nonnus tlie poet, the author of the Dionysiacs and 
the paraphrase of St. John's Gospel, as learned men^, and, if I may 
presume to gaess, Mr. B. himself, have believed. It is true, I am no 
admirer of that poet; I have the same opinion of his judgment aad 
style that Scaliger, and Cunsus, and Heinsius, had. But he had 
great variety of learning, and may pass for an able grammarian, 
though a very ordinary poet. And I can never think so very mean 
of him, as to make liim writer of that commentary, so full of shame- 
ful mistakes. That commentator interprets "* rdg ^^poytov litrofjiAs 

*^ The castration of the Phrygians" to be the slashing and cutting 
their limbs. He says^ Anaxarcbus was pounded in a mortar by 
Archekus the tyrant. Here is Archelaus of Macedonia, instead of 
Nicocreon of Cyprus; besides, that Arcbelaus was dead above sixty 
years before Anaxarchus's time. When he explains 'ExMcr^rou rxi- 

Xo^, in Gregory '', he says*" *' £pictetus's leg was put in chains by a 

certain tyrant.'^ He knew not, it seems, that common story, that 
Epictetus was lame of one leg; and not by chains and imprison- 
ment, but merely by a rheumatism* He says^, Plato in TbesBtetus^ 
and every where, brings in Socrates saying, Sn K6tXi§ 6 Qtminfr^g^j^ 
^' Thesetetus Ls handsome:" whereas Plato' says directly the con- 
trary NDv It ova cfi xaXi; 6 Biotnfro^ — ^^ Theetetua is not hand- 
some,*' as having a flat nose and goggle eyes. But the merriest 
fancy of this writer is this very story of Phalaris, with which Mr. B. 
would enrich my dissertation. '^ Phahris, (says he"), to ingratiate 
himself with DionysiAis the tyrant^ invented the brazen bull, and 
presented it to him. But Dionysius, detesting the cruelty of the iu- 



' Simlenit in Bibliotli. Dr. Cat •. See CaUl. Bibiiptb. Oxon, &c. 

- Num. 5, edit Eton. ■ N. 15. • P. 37. ' Noia. 14. 

*» N. 22. ' Plato iu Theset. * Num. 48. 
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Teotion^ made the first experiment upon Phalaris himself." Mr. B. 
who is for dra^ng down Phalaris as low as he can, should have 
struck in, methinks, with this writer, who has drawn him down with 
a vengeance, even to Dionysius's time, the ninety-fourth Olympiad, 
the space of above six score years. Now, I conceive, it will be easily 
allowed, that Nonnus the poet could not be guilty of these mistakes. 
Bat there are two errors of this commentator that we have the poet's 
own assurance he could not have committed. Gregory says*, ij Kmr- 

ToA/a o-eo-ry^ai ^* The Castalian fountain is put to silence." This 

the commentator says ^, is Castalia at Antioch ; but the poet would have 
known it to be Castalia of Parnassus, as these verses of his will wit- 
ness u^ " , , 

Kai fix UmffiavMo rumaatro ^tffaics i^oCf 

The commentator calls Bacchus^ Zeeypaio^, which is barbarous, in- 
stead of Zetyptus. But the poet writes it true in a hundred places of his 

If the commentary, then, carry the name of Nonnus, it must needs 
be some other Nonnus, and not the author of the Dionysiacs. Bil- 
lios', who first published it out of a library at Rheims, calls it *' Patris 
Nonni coUectio,'' &c. In Possevin's^^ catalogue of the MSS. of the 
Escurial^it is *' Nonnus Abbas deNarrBtionibus,*'&c. Bishop Moun- 
tague, that first printed it in Greek, had it out of the library at Vienna ; 
and he ascribes it to Nonnus, upon the credit, I suppose, of Billius. 
For the original that he followed had no name at all, ai it appears from 
his own edition', and from Lambecius's catalogue \ Tzetzes, in his 
Chiliads^ cites this very book; but he attributes it to one Maximus. 

' Ilt^i TPv Xtyomt xP^t**^ ^^^ ^arraXat rat iwwovr, 
MifAVirrai fu y Mti MaiifMs i fOf <£y tus Xiyois^ 
*Af ifOf lap iy^a^u Tpiyofios • fdiyeu' 
"Evas ^'ov^iy ov^f fifety^ rvv rw XP^^f^ iipxii. 

*^ MaiimttS, (says he), in his commentary upon the histories in Gre- 
gory, mentions the oracle about the Thessalian mares, but produces 
not one single verse of it.'' If the examiner look in Gregory, p. 69, 
and in the comment, numb. 74, he will learn what perhaps he knew 
not before, that John Tzetzes means no other commentary than this 
very Nonuus, the ezamiuer's noble present to me. 

■ P. 104. " Nam. 14, Part. f. * Notmi Dionys. W, p. ISO. 

* N. S9. * In oper. Naxiaa. ' Poster. Appirst. vol. S. 

» P. 127. • Lib. iii, p. S07. 

No. 7. M 
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[c] It fs a keen reflectioo of Mr. B.^-J^^ I Q^u^^ faxf Ui|s, C«p- 
p^Uus, axi4 S^ldePt QoC as « m^est n|aa would e^pect^ but qnly tq 
shew how impossible it was for thenn to judge n^t^ whp l^ad li^e 
misfortune (o live before me. | wish tb^ geqtlemaa b^d abewQ bis 
own laodesty ^ little more i^ this pirticu|ar. P^r what caa ai^y n^aa 
expect from l^im that will talk thus against \ii» owq koowle(|ge? la 
the very same page I have pited Rbodiginus, PoUtian^ Gyraldoss a^d 
t^ most of that ^ge^ as falUog fo w^tb my own opinion^ that Pbala* 
ris is spurious. And yet I am said to suggestj that Fazellus and the 
rest could not possibly jui^ right, as having nobody to inform them, 
till I wrote upon the subject; though the youngest of those that 
judged right, whom I have cited in the same place, is older than the 
eldest of these that judged wrong. 

. [d] T^u^ ea^aminer sliall see, that i wil) not persist in aa error, 
when I am plainly confuted. I was persuaded, when I wrote my 

dissertation That nobody that read it would believe Pbalaria an au* 

thor. Here, I must confess, I was in a mistake. For the examiner, 
who Inures hs5 << he has read it and weighed it," has writtea a book 
of two bupdred plages to vindicate <' his Sicilian prince*^." Bttt then^ 
whether, as | sajd, I was mistaken in the nature and force of my 
propEi, or rMher ift the nature and force of my adversary, I leave that 
to the judgment of others. 

THE tii^e of Phalaris*s tynumy cannot be precisely determined: so 
various and defective are the accounts of those that write of him. 
Eusebius sets the beginning of it Olymp. xxxi. 2.-^[a]'' Phalaris 
apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercetj" and the end of it Olymp. 
sxxviii. 2. — '* Phalaridis tyrannis destrucia/' By which reckoning 
he governed thirty-eight years. But St. Hierom, out of some un- 
known chronologer, (for that note is not extant in the Greek of Eu* 
scbius), gives a different time of his reign, above eighty years I^ter 
than the other; Olymp. liii. 4. or, as other copies read it. Hi. 2..^ 
" Phalarls tyrannidem exercuit annos xvi." Which is agreeable to 
Suidas, who places him xa.r4 ts^v v/S.'OAEi^9ri«$A,about the fifty-sigcood 
Olympiad. If the former account be admitted, the cheat is maoifest 
at first sight: for those ktters of Phalaris to Stesichorus and Pytha- 
goras must of necessity be false; because Stesichorus, by the earliest 

* P. St. • P. 33. * p. 43. 
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•ecoantj was bmt six yeahr old at that suppoBtd time of PbAlaris's 
death) iind Pyth^ni^ ^s not taken Mtlce of to Greece till tighxf 
years after it. [b] But^ for the sake of Arist6tle and Jamf^Iichosi^ the 
first of whom makes Phalaris contemporary with Stcsichorus^ and 
the other with Pythagoras; and that I may prevent all possihle cavils 
and exceptions^ I am willing to allow the kttef aceomnt^ the mott 
fiifdarable to the preteaded letters ) his govermnent eoifamencin|( 
Olyinp. n9i 4. and ekpiring, after sixteen yeats^ Olymp. hiL S. 

f a] MR, B. will hot enter the controversy about Phafaris's age; hui 
fefers himself to another person to settle that point for him. But, 
however, he will nihble at some passages of this section, to shew his 
own great wit, though he borrows another roan's great reading. 

In the former edition^ for xxxviii. 2. it was printed xxxvii. 2. Now 
a man of sense and honour #ould have passed tliis over, as a plain 
fault of the press; as it appeared from Eusebius, who is quoted for 
It, and from my allowing the sum of twenty-eight years for Phala- 
tis's reign, which in the otber way is but twenty-four. And yet the 
examiner aniniadverts on it for fen lines together. But at last, he 
is willing '* to suppose thirty-seven a false print;'' which he does not 
6ut of justice and sincerity, (let not the reader mistake him)> but to 
dfaw on another cavil against' tbe following passage, a cavil tliat 
would not succeed, if thirty-seven were truly printed. 

The case is thus : I had said, if Olyrop. xxxviii. 2. was the time of 
Phalaris's death, that letter to Pythagoras must be spurious, for he 
Was not taken notice of in Greece till eighty years after. But for 
Jmnblichus*s sake, who made those two to be contemporaries, I 
would allow the later account, Olymp. Ivii. 3. for jf^halaris's death. 
Here the gentleman has proved, by the dint of arithmetic, that I con- 
tradict myself. For by adding those eighty years to Olymp. xxxviii. 
i. the product is Olymp. Iviii. 2. Phalaris, then, was three years 
dead before Pyihagoi^s was taken notice of. They could not, there- 
fore, be acquainted, as I si|id I would allow for Jamblichus*s sake. 
But here the gentleman makes use of a certain slight of hand that is 
not fashionable among men of honour. He takes away the word 
contemporary, and in its room puts in acquaintance. Now that is a 
point I need not allow, neither for Jamblichus*s sake, nor Mr. B.'s, 
that Phalaris and Pythagoras had any acquaintance together^ I 
granted they were contemporaries, and it is not improbable that the 
tradition about their acquaintance was grounded upon that truth, 

• P. lie. 
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that they lived at the same time. And I imagine they might, nay 
they must^ have been contemporaries^ if the one died but three years 
before the other was famous. 

The examiner, not content with this, makes a step out of his way^, 
^' to shew another instance of my inconsistency about Xerxes's ex- 
pedition/' He says, ** I put it' in one place at Olymp. Ixxiii." 
Here again the.controversy lies between him and my printer, who 
for Ixxv. 1. (by mistaking the two strokes of v) made it Ixxiii. But 
liis next attack is made upon myself: page 85, 1 say.^The very next 
Olymp. after Xerxes's expedition, Hiero was in the throne; and I 
quote Diodorus for it. But Diodorus says in that very place**, tliat 
Hiero came to the throne Olymp. Ixxv. 3. Therefore here I am of 
opinion that Xerxes's expedition was Olymp. Ixxiy. And yet Dio- 
dorus and I myself elsewhere place it Olymp. Ixxv. See the pene- 
tration of our examiner, if he once set about it. He makes coming 
to the throne, and being in the throncj to have the same signification. 
For the sum of his argument lies thus .^ Hiero came to the tlirone 
Olymp. Ixxv. therefore it cannot be said he was in the throne Olymp. 
Ixxvi. Was there ever such a dangerous disputant? Upon the same 
foot he may argue all the princes in Christendom out of their 
thrones, if they are past the first year of their reigns. But it is well 
for them that in his second edition this terrible paragraph is left out. 
Neither should I have raised it up again out of its dust^ but for the 
sake of those that may never see his second edition ; and to shew it 
possible, even by Mr. B.'s own confession, that his animadversions 
may have other faults, besides satire and abuse. 

To take a short leave, then, of the examiner, the very learned Mr. 
Dodwcll, to whose book now in the press Mr. B. has made his ap- 
peal for settling the time of Phalaris, was pleased, at my request, 
to oblige me with a sight of those sheets of his book where this 
question is handled. And there I find, that learned man has not 
only brought Phalaris down to Olymp. Ixxii. 3. which is sixty years 
lower than chronologers had placed him before; but he has asserted 
the epistles too to be Phalaris^s own. I have leave to say, this part 
of his book was printed before my dissertation was made; so that 
only two of my arguments^ and not those neither In the manner that 
I urge them, are here considered by Mr. Dodwell. But we may ex- 
pect, that in an appendix to that noble work, he will pass a judgment 
upon the whole controversy. 

To inquire, then, as accurately as we can into the age of Phalaris, 
first we have the authority of Eusebius and Hierom, who hare fur- 
uibhed us with two accounts from dififerent authors. 

f P, 119. ■ P. 24# fiwt edition. ^ Lib. xl p. 39. 
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Olymp. xxxL 2. Phalaris's tyranny began '• 

Olymp. xxxfiiL 2. Phalaris's tyranny ended '^. 

Olymp. liiL 4. Phalaris held his tyranny sixteen yean*. 

Which sixteen years expire at Olymp. Ivii. 3. 

In all my dissertation 1 have reckoned by this later aceoant, though 
aome of the MS. copies* of Eusebins date it six years before. But 
I was resolved to avoid cavib as much as lay in my power, and to 
shew all reasonable favour to the pretended epistles. 

If we trace the footsteps of Phalaris's age in the remains of other 
aathors, I believe we shall find that there is no good wan^^t or au* 
thority to bring it down nearer to us than this last period of Eu- 
sebius. 

Syncellus puts the whole time of Phalaris within the bounds of 
Phraortes and Cyaxares's reignsj^that is, between Olymp. xxxi. and 
xlvii. 

Phalaris was tyrant of Agrigentum*. 

Phalaris was deposed from his tyranny. 

Now, though we should extend Phalaris's life to the very last day 
of Cyaxares, yet it will end forty*one years earlier than by Eusebius's 
reckoning. 

Suidas saysf^ he was tyrant over all Sicily, about the fifty-second 
Olymp. Now, allow that he began his tyranny at that time, though 
the words do not import so much, the interval between this and Eki- 
sebius's period is xxiii. years, a very competent length for the dura- 
tion of his reign. 

Orosius^ fixes hif age to the beginning of Cyrus's reign, after 
Astyages was deposed. But Cyrus's reign commences Olymp. Iv. 1. 
which falls eleven years within Eusebius's period. 

Pliny says' — *' The first tyrant in the world was Phalaris at Agri- 
gentum." This account will carry his age as high, or higher, than 
the earlier period in Eusebius, Olymp. xxxi. 2. For Cypselus made 
himself tyrant of Corinth Olymp. xxxL S^ or, as others say, xxx. 3'. 
Bat at least it will secure it from sinking below the later period, liii 
4 : for there was good store of tyrants in the world before and about 
that time. To mention a few of them : Periander succeeded bis 

* ^ika^ts Au^ayarrittn Irvfannct, — Syncel. inCbron. ^aXa^is rv^ayta/f xanXv^. 

t ^«A. TV^frivmS'ZtxMkiat tXiis tutra riv »/3. *OXi;fiV4a3a. Suid. t. 

' PbaUris apud Agrigentinot tynmnidem exercuit. 

^ f balaridii tjrannit deitructa. * Phalarii tyrannidcm exercoit, ann. xvi. 

^ See Pentacas'a edition of Eoseb. 
* Orof. i. SO. Em tempestate, Phalaria Sicaloa Agrigentioos arrepta tyrannide 

depopulabatur. 
r Flin. Hist. Nat. vii. 56. Tjrannas primus fvit Phalarii Agrigenti. 
^ Herodot. Diog. Laert. ' ^rist. Fblit 
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fiEither Cypselus at Coridth* 01yili{k tUvHU And be ttianlfd fte 
daughter of ProclesS tymnt of EpidAtfrM. He had ft naftie^iake, a 
cousin-germao^ that was tyrant of Ambracbit sfld ail ac^ttftiAttoce 
with Thrasybulus% who was tynuit of Milettts. Pittaetu waa tyrant 
of Leaboa^j Olymp, %\vn. 3. And be tktf iVCebinchros'j Olyinp. til&. 
who wa$ tyrant there before biift^ Tills Melanehma^ 1 bdiete^ to 
Bieant in that verse in Hepbsastion ^ : -« 

For it appears plainly to be a verse of Alc«us's% who with his bra* 
thers assisted Pittacus in killing Melanchrus. Tynnondaa* was ty« 
rant of Euboea, before the year tliat Solon was archon^ which was 
Olymp* xlvi. 5. But there is one that it is almost impossible Pliny 
should forget, I mean Pisbtratus tryant of Athens, who began his 
government^, Olymp. liv. 4. They will put an affront then upon that 
great historian and nataralist, who shall attempt to bring Phalaris 
fewer than the later period in Eusebiur. 

But I believe ^he age of Phalaris may be best of all determined out 
of Pindar, and bis Scholiast* Pindar in an ode to Theron tyrant of 
Agrigentum, calls him and his family '£fAftfv/S«i*, Emmenidse* 
Which the Sclioliast thus explains : — '' Emmenid», the family of 
*' TberoD* Telemachus f, that dkfosj£]> phalaris tyrant of Agri* 
*' gentum, was the father of Emmenides, he of iEnesidamus, he of 
'< Theron and Xenocrates. Tfaeron's son was Thrasydeus, aod Xe^ 
'' nocrates*s Thrasybulus/' 

^ The genealogy lies thus: 

1. Teleflsachtts, who deposed Phalaris, 

2. EmmcBides, 

3. ^neaidamns, 

4. Theron, ^ (4. Xenoerates, 

5. Thrasydastts, ) ( S. Thrasyboliif • 

These being descended in a direct line, the son from the father; 
if we can but certainly fix the age of any one of them, we may ga* 
tber from thence the time of the first, and eoosequentiy of Phalark 

* • • . ,'fy} T h vat ^fMf irfvHt fdfUf ^Zmmlcatt — Bi^tm r hA%i9 jcSISbc. 
Find. III. Oljrmp. 

t Tni^iiLuy^w naraXvaan'ns rw riv ^Axfoyarrlwn ri^ann 4>aAAf iv vm yinrau 

xfarwfs Sf &f»avPovXasM Schoi. sd locvn. 

■ Arist. LMrt. ' Laert. in Feriand. Herod. * Laert ibid. Arist Polik 

" Herod. Plot Conviv. 7. Sap. Laert. * Laert in Fittaco. 

* Lacrt. ibid Soid. r. n/rfax©* . ' Heph«t. Snchif. p. 46. / Laeit. 

* Flat, in Solone. ^ Mara. Arundel. 
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tliat wii dcpot cd kj him. War allowing* thirty years for ererj ge* 
Dciatiofi, or imthcr a handred years' to three generations^ which was 
the eoflUBOB nile and measure aet hy the antient historians) we shall 
come at last lo the period we seek for. 

The same genealogy is repeated again lathe Scholia upon the fifth 
Ode of I^h. oat of ao antient historian^ Hippostratiis% who wrote 
a treatise of the Sicilian Jiunilies : only here by an error of the copier^ 
.fineadamos b left oat of the list. Bat that b is no more than a bare 
omission of the scribe, is apparent from that other passage above, and 
from Pindar* hisiself, and Herodotns; both of whom being contem- 
poraries with Theroa, call him the son of ^nesidamus. 

lliere is a third table of Theron*s pedigree, in the second ode of 

Olymp. where Pindar saying That Theron's fsmily was dertred 

fromThersander: the Scholiast reckons the whole stem ofthemthus 

'' <Edipas, IVdyoiccs, Thersander,Tlsamenus, Anteston*, Theras, 
^' Samos, who had two sons, Clytios, who dwelt in the ishind Thera, 
^ and Teiemachtts^, who went with some forces to Sicily, and set- 
'^ tied himself there." The descendants of 

1. Telemaehus, are 3. ^nesidanras, 

2* Chaleiopetts, 4. Theron. 

It is observable, that he that was named Emmenides above, is here 
ddled Chalciopeus. Bat this diftrence is of no consequence in our 
present inquiry, since in both accounts there is the same number of 
persons. Nay, we have the firmer ground to go upon for this little 
TOffialion. For because these differing genealo^s must have been 
taken from different authors, we have now a double authority for the 
B o mber of the generations. 

To proceed, then,faour search afiter some characters of time: — Xe- 
nocratesofthe fourth generation^, got the prize at the Pythian games, 

• gmmth. ^ Mol* v^ltAd Vi Iliad* 0* mtihaum vis ^^mmt l^irif*i*9 *^f fr^ 



' Heiod. 11. c 14S. roMi< TfiTravipjy flicarof Srtx Ifu ClcjQeas Alex. Strom. 1. 
EdSi ^Amt rk Jxarif fm r^ xAToiAiyorraii Tiraa/. So Dio^jiiui HalicamM. 1. 1. 
p. lt(0. from Nama, Olymp. xti. 3. to Pjcthagoras, Oljmp. ]. 1. wbicb makct 154 years, 
■re riawufts cXiu yfwai, four generatioiu. 

* ^Inaff sTBf ra wtfit ItiakloLS y^uotkv^uu 

' Pind. S. Olymp. irfiirtt rov Aiin}0-<$»/Aef;, ipealung of Thtron. Herod, r'lu %65» 
%iftmt nSt AhmfftHi^Mt *A»fay»rrnojv yuunif^w* 

* latke $QhoKMt ktre it it 'Avnaimpp bat tbe troe reading is Avnviuu See Iferod. 
^ S50. Apollod. p. 14S. Paus. in leyeral places ; and the Scboliast kimsclf on Pyth. ir. 

^ 2«AAi{«^ ^MOfuv tfx^rau us Itxtktap, mat KpsnH r£»T»v*rf| 
^ Pindar Schol. ad II. bth. OuTOf % o affOKpanif ov fMw>» "l^^a mitotktt Tvwois, 
oXAa watt Hw^ia tS? tiKOfw rtrdfrrit wvOtai^x, ifs 'A^ /fDTi^w awxyfi^i. See too, 
ftd VI. Pytb. 
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in Pyt hiad the xxiv^ which falls ia with Olymp. Ixxii. 3. Supposing then 
that Xenocrates was but thirty years old at the time of that victory, 
and Telemachus forty wheti he deposed Phalaris, which is an allow- 
ance very favourable in behalf of the epistles^ there is yet an interval 
of fourscore and ten years, and Phalaris's death must be placed at 
Olymp. K 1. which is above the period of Eusebius. 

But we have more notes of time, relating to his brother Theron. 
He was victor^ at the Olympian games, Olymp. Ixxvii. and died the 
san^e year, in the sixteenth of^his reign**. So that he came to the 
crown Olymp* IxxiiL 1. I^e had a daughter Demarete^ that was 
married to Gelon* tyrant of Syracuse before Olymp. Ixxv. !• Let The- 
ron then be forty-two years old, when he entered upon his govern- 
ment, which b an allowance scanty enough, since he had not the 
crown by succession, but obtained it by policy and interest': and let 
bb daughter Demarete be twenty years of age at Olymp. Izzv. and 
Telemachus forty, as before, when Phahuris was deposed* The col- 
lected number of years is one hundred and ten, whiq)! will carry Pha* 
kris's (death as high as Olymp. xlvii. 2. 

Thus, we see, Eusebius, Hierom, Syncellus, Oro6ius,Studas, Pliny, 
Hippostratus, and the Scholiast on Pindar, are all pretty well agreed 
in placing the time of Phalaris's death above the fifty-eighth Olym- 
piad. And there will be occasion of adding several remarks in con- 
firmation of their testimony^ as we examine the opinion of the learned 
Mr. DodWiell. 

The sum of hb first argument^ fyr bringing Phalarb down so much 
lower, turns upon these authorities.. 

<< Phalarb was contemporary with StesichorusS and survived 
^ him'. But Stesichorus was alive ^ Olymp. Ixxiii. 3." 

Where, without doubt, the reader has already observed, that tlie 
principal part of the argument..^' Stesichorus's surviving of Phala- 
ris,'' b plainly begging the question. For it has no voucher but the 
epbtles of Phalaris, the very book that b under debate. Thb particubr 
then, must be laid aside; and without it the whole argument has no 
force at all. For Stesichorus might be alive Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. and yet be 
contemporary with Phalaris, even by Eusebius's account. Stesicho- 
rus lived to beeighty-five years old^ He might be twenty-one thenat 
Olymp. IviLS. the time of Phalarb's death according to Eusebius. 

Nay, the other branches of thb argument are either for us^ or at 
least not against us. Tzetzes ■", who says Phalarb lived in Stesichorus 



< Schol. Pindari ad II. Olynp. ' Diod. Sic. p. 99. 

* Diod. p $1. Tinsuf spod Schol Pindar, IL Oljinp. ' P0I7W11U, lib. vL 

< Pe Cyclis, ▼. Diss. 5. sect. 10. >" AristoL Jo. Taetiet. * Phal. £p. 

^ Marm. Aruiid. * Lucianio Macrob. "Ad Hetiod^p.S. 
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and Pythagoras'fl time, is t witness of no credit in this particular; 
for, &s Mr. D. himself acknowledges, he had it from the epistles, 
which he often cites in his Chiliads. And Aristotle's* story of 
Stesichoms's fahle about the horse and the stag, when the Himerseans 
had made Phalaris their general, and were going to allow him a guard, 
is a little to be suspected ; because Conon % a writer in Julius Caesar's 
time, gtires us the very same narrative, but instead of -Phalaris, he 
says it was Gelon that Stesichorus spoke of. And the circumstances ' 
of Gelon's history seem to coantenance Conon : for Gelon was in 
great finvoar and esteem with the Htmerttaos. When their city was 
besieged by Himilco, Olymp* Ixjlv. 1« he came and raised the siege, 
with a total defeat of all the Carthaginian forces^ Upon which al- 
most all the cities of Sicily, even those that had opposed him before, 
came and made their submission to him. Stesichorus then might 
say his fable upon that occasion; or perhaps long before upon some 
other account, that we now know not of, before Gelon obtained the 
government of Syracuse. If we suppose then, with the Arundel mar- 
ble, that Stesichorus lived Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. it exactly agrees with the 
age of Gelon, and Conon's account of the story may seem more cre- 
dible than Aristotle's. And then all the argument, that would settle 
Phalaris*s age from the time of Stesichorus, will vanish into nothing. 

But if any one will pay so much deference to the deserved autho- 
rity of Aristotle, as to believe the story upon his word, I will not con- 
test it with him. Let it be true then, that Stesichorus made this 
speech upon Phalaris. So far is this from being a reason to bring 
Fhalarb lower, that it rather ties and fastens him up to the period of 
Busebius. For Suidas says, Stesichorus was born Olymp. xxxvii. 
and died Ivi. which makes him fourscore years of age; and wants but 
five years of Lucian's reckoning. Eusebius places him higher still, 
for he says, he flourished Olymp. xlii. 1. and died Olymp. Iv. 1. All 
this is confirmed Jby another passage of Suidas, where he saysS Si- 
monides was firri 'Srna-ixfipQv roif x^^voi^, after Stesichorus*s time; as 
in another place, he says', Stesichorus was after Alcman's time. 
Now as Alcman, wbo flourished Olymp. xxvii. was dead when Stesi- 
chorus was born, Olymp. xxxvii. so Stesichorus died Olymp. Ivi. the 
very time that Simonides was bom according to Suidas. If we admit 
therefore of these testimonies about Stesichorus's age, and of Aristotle's 
testimony about his transaction with Phalaris, both together make a 
new argument for the period of Eusebius. 

* 4riit in Rhet. • Conon Narrat 4S. » Diod. xL p. 19, 1 1. 

* Tus il Xf^*' ^' PtvTtfof *A)<M(AM99s ToS Ai/f^xov,—* SoId. r. Smv/p^. Cyrij. cos« 

No. 7* N 
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But then the Arundel marble lies cross in our way, that makes 
Stesichorus'f oome into Greece do sooner than Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. I 
have a great reneration for tiiat incomparable monument; but I can- 
not but dissent fiom it in this particular, both upon the authorities al- 
ready produced, and fior a reason that I will now propose, and submit to 
the reader's Judgment. Simonides, as I will shew immediately, was 
no less than seventy-two years old, Olymp* Izxiii. 3. the year that 
Stesichorus came into Greece according to the marble. And I think, 
that even Stesichorus himself can scarce be supposed older ; for seven- 
ty-two is a competent age to undertake such a long voyage. Simo- 
nides then, if the marble say true, was as old as Stesichorus; but we 
have Slmonides's own word to the contrary, where he cites Stesichorus 
in company with Homer, as an antient author p; he is speaking of 
Mdeager: — •r. y ^ ' 

^' That excelled all the young men in casting the javelin, throwing it 
" from lolcus over the river Anaurus; as Homer and Stesichorus sung 
^^ tothepeople." Now I appeal to any man of judgment and acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the antients, if he can think Simoni- 
des would speak thus of one of his contemporary lyrics. They were 
all rivals and enemies one to another. Pindar sometimes makes re- 
flections npon Bacchylides'i, and this Simonldes that we are speaking 
of; and it is always to their disparagement. Much less then would 
Simot)ides*s covetous humour', that the antients tax him of, which 
made hhn envy all that intercepted any gain from him, have 
suffered him to do honour to Stesichorus, in joining him with 
Homer; liad that Himeraean been then alive to have rivalled him in 
his trade. Perhaps it may be objected, that Simonides, though he 
was of a good age at Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. might not be an author till 
afterwards) and so Stesichorus might be dead, before Simonides set 
up for a poet. But Herodotus gives an answer to this', when he says, 
that Simonides made odes upon Eualcidas of Eretria, for his victories 
at the Olympian or some of the other games. Por Eualcidas was 
killed just after the burning of Sardes^, which was Olymp. Ixix. So 
that Simonides was famed for his poetry, for at least twenty years be* 
fore Stesichorus came into Greece, according to the marble. 

• A^'ol Zrrjvi^opos o wo/^Tnf ttf tyiv £>^^oa a^/xire. Marro. Arund. 
' Apiid Albcnaum, lib. iv. p. 17«. *» Vid. Od. II. Oljrmp, el III. Nem.ct III. Itlb. 
' Pind. 2. UtK Callim. apod ScliuJ. Athen. p. 656. Synes. £p. 49. Suid^ v* XtfAm, 

• Herod. ». 10?. ♦ Herod, ibid. 
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ItreinaiDS now, tliatlgiveau account of SiitK>oides*s age. There are 
three periods in the Arundel marble^ where SiBionides is mentioned. 

Oly inp. Ixxii. 4. Simonides, the grandfather of Simonides the poet, 
a poet too himself, ...... lit Athens*. 

OI]rmp. IzxT. 3. Simonides, the sobof Leoprepes, the Cean, that 
foimd the art of memory, got the prize at Athens^ as teacher of a 
chorus: when Adimantus was archonf* 

Olymp Ixxvii. 4, Simonides the poet died^ being ninety years 
old when Theagenides was archon^. 

The learned editors of the Marmora^ have ccMnmitted some mis- 
takes in the explication of these three periods; but I think I haYe met 
with something that will set the whole matter right. 

The person in the second period was our Simonides the lyric; who 
made an epigram upon his own victory, thb very victory liere men- 
tioned, when Adimantus was archont it is extant in the Scholiast on 
Hermogenes^:.^ 

^Hf^ff fMf lASfifucmr'Adma/offy trUnta 

'Arrioj^ls ^uXii 2ai2at>iof r^rvo^A* 
Cfve^/Xov Sf ris vlos ^A^i^tl^t ixPC^* 

' riifTwtorr ai^^Zt KoiKa, yux^Uri XK^* 

'OyiuMOfraint iroi^i AitfVf nriox*. 

The substance pf it is this '' That in the year when Adimantus was 

'' archon at Athens, the chorus of the tribe Antiochis got the prize, 
'' Aristides being the furnisher of it, and Simonides, the son of Leo- 
*' prepes,the teacher, who was then eighty years old." It is as plain, 
I think, as the sun at noon-day, that the marble and the epigram 
speak of the same victory. And we have it here from Simoindes's 
own mouth, that the eightieth year of his age falls in with Olymp. 
Ixxv. 3. in Adimantus^s government. And of this safne victory and 
epigram, the words of Valerius Maximns^ are to be understood.. 
Simonides," says he, <* himself glories, that he was teacher of a 
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* ^fMMfihts ^ifMfvt^v vamos rdv vo/urov, vommf ui kou . • • • • mrpcrt luti Aa« 
fttos TiXfvra. 

t 'ZtfAMfi^vif • AiArrffVov^i Kt7oSj o to fim/xoyixot tvfuv^ CMKigovy ^AQ^fpiTtf ^t^ater* 

x&'iy af^OfTos ^AOvtrpfTti .fAavrov. 

' I ZtfAmfiiiis ovoinTiif JnXfvniaiy fitovs tni Inrwarrei^ ofyprr^s "A^nnfant Qtx • • • •* 
f/^. *,Vid, Dotas Seldeni et Lydiati. * P. 410. 

* A part of it if produced by Plutarch, (An Stiii, &c.); "Eiyt ZtfM/vi^s fAtt o yipm 

Oytvuwrakir^ mouVt AiMirpfVfO«. 
* \9k\. Max. VIII. 7. Sioioiiides poeta octogeainio anno et docuUse le carroinaf tt 
ID eorun certamea deacendisse ipse gloriatur. 
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<' choras ia the eightieth year of his age." And for those other words 
of the marble, 6 ri MvmMnKiv 9^ftvp ^^ who iovenled the art of me- 
^' mory/' Simonides himself is the best commentator. For ia this 
very year he made an epigram in commendatioo of his memory: 

" Nobody,'' says he, '' has a memory like to Sfanonides, who am 
'^ eighty years of age, the sod of Leoprepes/' 

And now that we have established this point, it is an easy matter to 
explain the third period in the marble, which belongs to the same 
Simonides. For he was eighty years old Olymp. Izxv. 3. *' and, 
says the marble, Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. '* Simonides died at ninety. 
Now the interval between those two Olympiads is nine complete years, 
and inclusively ten. And with this the testimonies of Suidas ' and 
Aristophanes's scholiast ezaotly agree. '* Simonides,'' say they, 
^' lived eighty-nine years, and died Olymp. Ixxviii." They were 
eighty-nine complete years, and he had just entered upon the nine- 
tieth\ And what the marble puts at Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. Suidas, with 
Diodorus and others, puts at Olymp. Ixxviii. 1. For the Archontes 
in the marble are all along one year before the accounts of other 
chronologers. 

And then the first period in the marble will have little of difficulty, 
since both the others are settled. The Simonides there mentioned, 
was grandfather to him that we have been speaking of. The pedigree 

lies thus Simonides, 

Leoprepes, 
Simonides. 

It is a known thing, that among the antient Greeks the name of the 
grandfather was commonly given to the nephew, according to that of 

Now suppose this Simonides was no more than forty years old, when 
hb nephew was born, at this Olympiad in the marble, Ixxii. 4. he 
must.be one hundred and nine. So that I would fill up the gap in the 
Inscription thus : woiv^g wv xo) auris riAjura 'Atfiji^o'iy. " Simonides 
the poet DIED at Athens." For what else can he be mentioned here 
for, at that exceeding old age ? 

Now to sum up our argument about Stesichorus : If Simonides 
was eighty years old at Olymp. Ixxv. 3. as we have proved beyond 
all contradiction, he must then have been seventy-two years of age at 
Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. the year that Stesichoras took his voyage into Greece, 

' Arift. Ont ton. S. p. 646. ' Said. v. Z«fUtf», Schol. Ariitoph. Vesp. p. S$t. 

• Locian »jh above ninety, tmtf rat Inmunrm. in Macrob. ^ Artitoph. Avet. p. 579. 
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aeoordsng to the marble* Aad this was the thing that 1 undertook 
to prove; and I cooceive, that the wliole is a clear and convincing 
evideDcey that Stedchoras's age was moch earlier than the marble 
has placed it. 

But however, if any one will still be so obstinate, as to prefer the 
sole authority of the marble before all the other proofs that we have pro- 
daced against it, he will take a most effectual and compendious way 
to min the credit of Phalaris's epistles. For, in short, if the date of 
Stesichorus's age be true in the marble, the epistles are certainly false. 
For if Stesichorus was alive Olymp. Ix3nii. 3. the pretended Phalaris 
was then in the throne, because he speaks of Stesichorus*8 death' in 
several places. Buttwo whole years before that time, Olymp. Ixxiii. 1. 
as Diodorus* assures us, there was another tyrant of Agrigentum, 
Theron the son of ^nesidamus: and two years more before that, his 
brother Xenocrates, living in the same city'', won the victory at the 
twenty-fourth Pythiad, which is coincident with Olymp. Ixxii. S. 
And if any body can think he put in at that prize with his chariot, 
while Phalaris was tyrant, I wish him joy of his opinion. 

The very learned Mr. DodweIl>, being sensible that Phalaris could 
not be alive Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. because Theron was then in the throne; 
sets both his and Stesichorus*s death four years before that time, 
Olymp. Ixxii. 3. and so leaves Theron the space of two years to make 
his way to the crown, Olymp. Ixxiii. 1. But it seems he was not 
aware ^ of the scholiast on Pindar, who from a good author Hippostra- 
tus, himself too a good author, makes not Theron, but his great grand- 
fiither Telemachus to be one of Phalaris's deposers. Neither was 
Theron the next tyrant of Agrigentum, immediately after Phalaris, 
as Mr. D. here supposes: but first there was one Alcamenes', and 
after him one Alcander, who had a very prosperous reign. But be- 
sides this, why must Stesichorus die at Olymp. Ixxii. 3. ? Either let 
us follow the marble, or let it alone. If we reject the authority of 
the marble, Stesichorus must be supposed to die about Olymp. Ivi. 
as the other authors affirm : if we adhere to it, then he lived till O- 
lymp. Ixxiii. 3. after Phalaris *s dea^h. And it is observable, that the 
marble does not say, he died Olymp. Ixxiii. 3. but ^(^ixtro f I; r^ 
"Exxota, he then went into Greece; as Gorgias and other Sicilians 
did, to get money and fame. So that he might survive that period 
many years according to the marble; which is still a further confuta- 

' Ep. 15, 31| S3, 54, 103. * Diud. p. 39. * Pindu Scho). ad 0. Pyth. et f . Iith. 
* De CjcIiB vet. p. se61. ^ See above, p. 86. 

* iUffaclides PoaCieua de Politiis. MtTA tSv ^mikm^ AJuutfuims w»fl»<efy rat 
mfiyfAarmf xal fura rwm !AXx«i9^ os 9foi^ avif htinxis' nai ivMnv^xf ourvtf is 
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lion of Pbalaris's epistles. Yet Mr. D. first interprets 'the loarble, 
as if that was said to be the last year of Stesichorus's life ; and thea 
for the sake of the epbtles^ without aay other author to warrant him> 
,he cuts that life four years shorter. 



The second argument that Mr. Dod well brings to establish his new 
opinion about Phalaris's age, may be summed up in this form.^ 

'' Pythagoras was at Agrigentum at the time of Phalaris's deatby 
*^ and was the principal occasion of it. But Pythagoras was never in 
'^ Sicily, till after the Pythagorean college at Crotona was burnt by 
'' Cylon, which was Olymp. Ixxii. 2. Plialaris therefore was not 
'' dead before that Olympiad." 

I am very sorry to differ from this learned man's judgment in a 
point of chronology, where he is so great a master. But having ex* 
amined the whole story of Pythagoras as carefully as I caa, I am quite 
of another opinion in every part of this argument. For I think it 
more probable, that Pythagoras bad no concern in the deposing of 
Phalaris; and that he was in Sicily before Cylon's conspiracy; and 
that the time of that conspiracy was before Olymp. Ixxii. 

The chief actor in deposing Phalaris was Telemachus, an ancestor 
of Tberon's, as we have seen already in the Scholiast of Pindar. And 
the thing was done four generations before ever Pythagoras set foot 
in Sicily, in Mr. D.'s way of reckoning. Jamblichus is the first and 
only man that gives Pythagoras any share in that action. Laertius 
and Porphyry, who have written tbe life of our philosopher, have not 
one word of it. And how. could they omit such a singular things bad 
they known it ? or .where could Jamblichus,. that came after them, 
and did little else but pillage their writings, discover this new piece 
of history ? It is observable, that he cites no author for it, which he 
ought to have done if he could ; because this was one of the greatest 
strokes in his whole narrative, and was a thing unsaid before. Por- 
phyry indeed says '* When Pythagoras came to Italy and Sicily, he 

*' restored several cities there to their liberty ; Crotona, Sybaris^ Ca- 
<' tana, Rhegium, Himera^ Agrigentum^ Taurominium^ and o- 
*^ thers'. " And Lucian '', whether in jest or earnest, makes Phalaris 
brag of Pythagoras's company. These two passages, perhaps^ were 
the sole foundation of 'Jamblichus's story. For if Pythagoras con- 
versed with Phalaris, and delivered Agrigentum out of slavery, here 
was a fair occasion offered to Jamblichus, to put both ends together^ 
and dress up hb legend* 

But if we should allow Jamblichus's story for a truth, we need no 

^ Porph. Tit. Pyth. p. 189. ^ Luc. ia Fhal. 1. 
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oAer aTgument a^iDst Mr. D. but the very story itself, to prove iht 
tfisiles a cheat. For the epistles make the tyrant and the philoto« 
pher to be very good friends, ^^ and have five months pleasant con- 
versation together^;" and the tyitint talks of providence, like any 
Pythagorean. *^ While the governing providence (says he^ preserves 
the same system of the world ^'* But Jamblichus*s Phalaris is the 
veiy reverse of this. He is all fury and blasphemy; a rank atheist; 
he reviles and contemns the gods; he denies prophecy, and provi- 
dence; he contrives Pythagoras^s death, and Pythagoras <siFects his^ 
How can these two stories hang together? If Jamblichus's account 
be true, the epistles must be false. I must own, it is beyond my lit- 
tle understanding to reconcile them ; let others attempt it. 

And, again, this same story of Jamblichus plainly proves against 
Mr. D. that Pythagoras was in Sicily before Olymp. \xx\i. 2. Jam- 
blichus, indeed, says nothing about the time when Pythagoras de- 
posed Phalaris: but since he brings in Abaris^ the Hyperborean in 
company with I^rthagoras at the time of the action, we are assured 
by that circumstance, that the date must be much earlier than Mr.D. 
has plaeed it. The time when Abaris came into Greece, is very vari- 
ously told. Some^ put it at Olymp. iii. others at xxi. others much 
lower: which very diversity is a good argument that he came not so 
late as Mr. D. sets him, when chronology was pretty certain. But 

there is one authority' beyond exception. Ptndar says He came 

in Croesus's time, who was conquered by Cyrus Olymp. lix. And 
with htm Eusebius and Syncellus agree, both of them placing him 
about the reign of Croesus. Now Pindar himself was thirty years 
<)ld' at that very year, Olymp. Ixxii. 2. when Mr. D. makes Abaris to 
have been in Greece. But if Abaris Kad been truly there at that 
time, surely Pindar at thirty years of age would have had better in- 
formation, and not have cast him back to the reign of Croesus, above 
fifty years before. 

If we admit, then, of Jamblichus's narrative, we must place the 
time much higher than Mr. Dodwell has done. The only reason tliat 
Mr. D. has for it is this — ^That Pythagoras did not go into Sicily till 
after Cylon's conspiracy**: which, with submission, I think is a very 
precarious assertion. It is true he did not leave Italy for good and 
all till that time; but what forbids us to suppose he might mak^ 

* rif/AVrof SSf fAWt ^vfthett fM&'riorns* £p. 74. 
^'Ctff Aff i ^iotmvffet vpofOM riw «urnv afyuoiixit rcH xociJiov ^vXeirrp* £p. KH, 

• Jttnbl. p. 184-5-6. * Jambl. ibidem. * • Harpocrat. ci Suidas, t. Apx^tu 
'oft nli^eifos Mara Kfotfftt tw Ai/SSf fiaa-t>Jx ^cU "A^x^tv 7fai^aiyivi(r9»t, Harpgc. 

• Piadv bom Oljinp. Ur. fort^ years uld at Xerxes's expcditiun, Ol^nip, Ixxr. I. Suid. 

* Pe Cyclif. V€t. p. 16. 
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now and then a short voyage into Sicily? Why Justin says^^He 
came to Crotona^ and continued there for twenty years'. But this 
imports no more than that generally, and for the main, he re- 
sided at Crotona: it is not to be so rigidly taken, as if he had never 
went out of town. For he was frequently at MetapontiumS and 
Tarentum, and the neighbouring cities. Why may we not then as 
well suppose him to have stept into Sicily ? Porphyry and Jamhlichus 
talk of his journies in Sicily ' long before they say a word of Cylon's 
conspiracy. Nay, we have the express testimonies of them both, 
that he was in Sicily before that time. For they say... He was pre- 
sent the same day both at Taurominium in Sicily, and Metapontium 
in Italy, at the meetings of his scholars"'. But it is agreed by all, that 
he had no society of scholars at Metapontium^ or any where in Italy, 
after that villany of Cylon, almost all his followers being burnt or 
killed then, except Archippus and Lysis. 

Neither can I assent to Mr. D/s opinion, when be places that con- 
spiracy of Cylon at Olymp. IxxiL 2. This has no express authority 
in history, nor any other foundation, than Mr. Dodwell's calculations 
from some periods of Pythagoras's life* And since I differ from his 
opinion in stating those periods, in consequence I muse dissent, too, 
about the time of Cylon's treachery. But because this controversy 
cannot be well managed without giving a whole view of Py tbagoras's 
life, I will here present the reader with a table of it, which shall 
comprehend the various accounts of the antient cbronologers: to 
which I shall subjoin some annotations, to shew the reasons and au- 
thorities for assigning every period. It is a subject that deserves our 
nicest examination; and, though I shall determine nothing myself, 
I may give an occasion to others of bringing it to a certainty. 



Pythagoras bom. 

Won the prize at Olympia, Ol. xlvilL I«— Erato^th. 

Phavor, Lucian, S. Augustin. 
Pythagoras at man's age.— Antilochus. 
Pyth. forty years old, went to Ita]y...Ariatoxenns. 
Pyth. in Italy after Olymp. 50..^Dion Halicarn. 
I^th. famous, Ol. liv. I ..Chron. Alexand. 
Pyth. went to Italy about sixty years old... Jamb. 
Pytli. flourished, 01. Ix— Uiert. 
Pyth. famous, Ol. IxL ■■ Riodoraa. 

' Jottio. iz. 5. cam uinM zx. CrotODn eginct. 

^ Uwjf 1 18. Porphyr. p. 189. * Poipb. 189. Jamh. 46. 

* Kai hti)J^(fiat xo/y^ rots ixarifupi hmig94tm Porpb. 19f • Jamb. Its. 



Otympiadi. 


Yn.^ 


xliii. 4 


I 


xlviii. 1 


18 


xlix. 2 


23 


liii. S 


40 


. 4 


41 


liv. 1 


42 


Iriii. 2 


59 


Ix. 1 


66 


ixu I 


70 
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d^ 



Jxu. 1 


74 


— 2 


75 


Iziti. S 


80 


InV. 1 


82 


IXTt. 1 


90 


IxTti. 2 


95 


Isfiill 


98 



hi. 4 73 Pytb. came to Italy in the reign of SuperbuSj i. e« 

from Olyrop. IxL 4. to Ixvii. 4. Cicero. 

Pyth. Olytnp. Ixli. went to Italy — Jamblichus. 

Pytb. fiimous Ol. Ixii. Clem. Cyr. Euseb. Tatian. 

Pytb. died eigbty years old — Heraclides. 

Pytb. taken captive byCambyses in Egypt. Olymp. 
Ixiv. I...Jambl. Syncellus. 

Pytb. died at ninety.^-Laertius. 

Pytb. died at ninety-five. Syncellns. 

Pytb. went for Italy, wben Brutus was consul, i. e. 

Olyrop. Ixviii. 1. Solinns. 

^ — — Pytb. in Italy when Brutus was consul. — Cicero. 

— — — Pyth. at Crotona, when Sybaris was taken, Olymp. 

Ixiii. 1 . .-.Diod. JambL 

— 2 99 Pyth. died at ninety*nine ^Tzetzes. 

— — — Pytb. died near one hundred. JambK 

^3 100 Pytb. died Olymp. Ixviii. S Some ^S. of Euseb. 

•-. 4 101 Others Ixviii. 4. 

Iziac. 3 104 Pyth. died at 104 Incertus apud Photium. 

lu. 4 109 pytb. died Olymp. Ixx. 4. Eusebius vulgat. 

IxxiL 4 117 Pytb. died, aged 117* Author de Med. par. fac. 

L Thb reason for assigning Pythagoras's birth to Olymp. xlili. 4. 
is taken from the next period, his victory at the Olympian games, 
Olymp. xlviii. for he was then ^ifvifios, seventeen years of age, his 
eighteenth year commencing with Olymp. xlviiL Eratosthenes, a 
very great man, that wrote a chronology of the victors at Olympia, 
says...^^^ Pythagoras, Olymp. xlviii. offered himself at tlie boys' match 
to fight at Gufis; but, being voted by the judges to be above a boy*s 
age, and laughed at as a coward for putting himself among boys, he 
presently ofiered himself at the match for men, and beat them every 
one V The catalogue of the Stadionice'' says the very same thing, 
atOlynap. xlviii. So that there can be no mistake in the number; 
though Georgius Syncellus, who tells the same story, sets the time of 
it It Olymp. li*. But his copy may have been corrupted, which could 

* ^ifa'nMwns ii f^ai T0vt»9 tSpoi t)» «]p«Itd9 hrix*^ wxnvtfa»r« iwt t^s iy^wit 
Juu rtrrmfOMont^OkuiAWtAt, xo^irnir, mms a^Mfytia foftHrra' ituift9mcu n tx rw» 
voilifp, MMi j^TrntoMmtf ainrina Wfoaflmm rwt Mfas *at rixiiax'. Lhert. in P>tb. 

* n«A»y^fatf lofMos inxftOtit mcu^ut mvyyAif^ nm ift fy^vs xAaua{ij^irory 9fPaf us 
nvr mt^fos, S^arras i^ hunn, Apud Scaiic^eri Euseb. p. 40. 

* X U Aayifm s o Z«/Aier ^OX^avmk iAkliaw^ I{fiyi9« ««/9*r» "fvy^f^ [luii y^wvata^W] 
in AOfli^w, «-^g/3«f ^ rvU i^fmt hhia uara rit w. *0Xi|MViaSii. Sjnctl. p VS9 

No. 7. o 
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not possibly happen in the other case. The true reading of that pis- 
sage of Syuccllus I have given in the margin ; and the meaning of it, 
which is much mistaken by his last editor, is no other than that of 
Eratosthenes before. Pausanias has a like accoont of one HyllllB'' 
a Rhodian, that would liave wrestled among the boyf ; but, being 
excluded by the judges, because he was dghteen years old, he pie- 
sently wrestled with the men, and carried the victory. This Hylloi 
did the very same thing, mAg at wrestling, that Pythagoras did wflvji 
at cuflBng. And from this last instance it appears that the age of 
eighteen was above the match for boys. The allowed time seems to 
be sixteen, the year when they were called Ephebi* 

In the account of the Ephebi, I followed Censorinus and Didy- 
mus. But othere in Harpoeration' make the ^Eftfioi begin at 
eighteen years of age, and continue so to twenty, and then they were 
called ^AvS^ff. Before the eighteenth year they weIe^a4Sff^ And 
this account agrees better with the story of Pytbagoras's fighting at 
lU&Bf mypq. He, and Hyllus the Rhodian mentioned by Pausa- 
nias, offered themselves lo fight with the boys; but being complete 
eighteen yeare old, they were excluded, because they were no longer 
UaXti, but ''Ef9fiQt4 Vexed at this disappointment, they offered 
themselves to contend at the match for men, tbough they wanted 
two years of man's age; and, being admitted, they carried the vic- 
tory from them all. Tiiis is that which made Pythagoras's victory at 
Olympia so memorable. 

But it is not agreed among the antients, that this Pythagoraa was 
he tliat afterwards was the philosopher. Uesychius says^..^They 
mistake that say so. And an epigram' calls tliis Pythagoras the son 
of Crates; but the other's father was Mnesarchus. Yet Eratostlienes, 
a very accurate author, believed he was the same. And so probably 
did Favorinus, another great niau, who cited Erato&tlienes'. L«uciaii * 
too was of this opinion, and St. Austin^., And the eplgraai that 
Thefletctus made upon this Pythagoras exactly fits the philosopher 

For the philosopher wore his hair long, which is the meaning of 

^U>MV9 AV^dvi avnyofivOn W « df^fwif, Hamf yt uau htttih. Paus. Eliac. 1 1. p. ] LU. 

* Ilarpoe. t. *Eo«Sitr^, «t EeamfcM. 
^ He53 eh. n lait^ a^iiTiis. ' huft. is Pytbag . 

rat. Laert. in Pjrtbag. 

' XdAnrJI t7on yttfAtWy xai '0X«f4O4« om i^ftit myntaetf^i^* Luc in Oallo. 
• Augustin/luro. t. Ep. 5. Phcrecydei— Pythagonun Sttinium^ex aUileta in PL'- 

losophum vcrltt. ' 
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iy^f»> So dMt efcn Jaabliclmsy wIid ifqilies the pcorcf b% It SMfif 
s^PITIfy to Pfdngons tbe fhilmofhti^ wukj be added «9 another aa* 
tiMMity for setlEog this period^ though it be againac bis own eon- 
potatiDnt. 

Bat perha|is it nrnj be thought ioipiobable, that a anao that was 
knl ap to fighting abouU torn hiaaatlf to tbe atady of phtlosophjr. 
For it was a ooanaon obserratioB, that the gaaacstets^ at those exer* 
cites weie rerj stopid and thich-sluUcd fello«s. But, howrftTy 
thtft are aeveial exaasples that may wanant this storjr of Pythagoras. 
CIcsDthes the stoic philosopher, when he was yomig, was a fighter 
at caib^, miitn^yjmt as Pythagoras was; and his scbofav Chrfsi^ 
poSy tbe acaiest of all the stine^ was at first a racev\ Eren Phrto*^ 
Uniself was a wrestler, #iiAaisH|(, at the Isthnwai and Pythian games. 
And so was Ljcon of Troas, a peripatetic, at the Ilian. Aid naSra 
h'y says Laertiiis*, xo) wrnXMlcas Xiytroi rien Is rji moTfSk t AfiOy wblH 
rfoiptrai. Where^ instead of ^Asw, I would rather rei^d it lAlttdi; 
that is, the Ilian games, from lUaro, as 'Ef !«$«* fironi Ephes«% So 

Athenseos*, lib. 8. TlwAaofifLmnf li 2rp«r^oco{ 4 wHm^oii^ ror o^irjr 

Son^r eraSiifMiv f r roi^ 'IXieioif , *Afl, Spi|^w> ^X^itf Ttaauu There is no« 
thing, then^ so very unlikely in this story of I^hagoms. And the 
descriptioii they have giten us of his person, makes the account the 
more probable; for he was a lusty ^, proper man, and built as it were 
to make a good. boxer. Besrdcs that^ they add, that this young Py- 
thagoras was the first that boxed hrrfp^os;, ^ according xt art;" which 
shews a promising genius, and agrees with the character of the phi- 
losopher, who, as Favorinus and Porphyry^ say, so instructed one £u* 
lyiq^nes in his exercises, that he won the priaie at Otympia. 

XL Tub next period in the table is Olymp. xlix. 2. bom which an 
aatieni writer, Antilochus, or rather Aotiuchus, dates Pythagoras'a 
ijXix/a. They are the words of Clemens Alexandrinus^: Antilochus, 
that wrote the book caUed^'Irope^, reckons 312 years from Pyihago- 
ras's ^XDUflc to the death of Epicurus. Now it is agreed that Epicu- 
rus died Olymp. cxxvii. 2. when Pytharatus was archoii. Reckon 
therefore backwards 312 years, and the ^Xixia of Pythagoras falls 

" Jambl. p. 3lr Mkd 44. * Q7*A9lkiirrau tuau^rot. 

^ liMilL IB CI«MMbr «t SumAm. * Lam. in Cbr^sippo 2oAi;^» i^xtu 

' Lacri* Mi.Fl«loa«« ApvUiia, Cyrillas. * Lout, in Ljcoae. 

' Sm 2tfMiuota Armtdel. * P. 350. 

^ Porph. p. tBS. Tib n ya^ iliaf t>^t4ipte9 nat lAtysn^ 
* Laert. in P;rtliag. Porph. p. 186. 
' Arr/XQxaSf o rovf "I^o^ols «fS7fiariv9»/Airof, axjh rns Tlv^aiy^^ iXixias Izst 
Tiif *E«iXGv^v TiXivrJiy| im ^>fii ta travra r^iotxocia lAtiiim% Stroiu. 1. p. \'Sj» 
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upon Olymp. xlix. 2. Bat what is the meaning of i^Xixia ? The veiy 
learned Mr. Dodwell interprets it, the *' nativity" of Pythagoras'; 
and, to accommodate the passage to his own calculations, for laliexot 
he reads Seovrof M^, that is, 299 for 312. J am afraid the world will 
not allow us such a liberty in our corrections, as for hmUxm to put 
Sfovro; his, where but one letter is the same; and not one, if yoa 
write SfiuSffxa in numerals, tfi. But I suppose he will not insist on this 
emendation, if it appear that ^xm does not signify nativity; for 
then the emendation will not agree with his accounts any more than 
the vulgar reading does. 

Let us examine, then, what the word I^Xixia means in other pas- 
sages of Clement. <' The years' (says he) from Moses to Solomon's 
^Xixia are 610. The particulars of bis account are these: 

Yean, 

' Moses's life ISO 

Thence to David's accession to the throne ••«•...••••. 450 
Pavid's reign »• • • 40 

6lO 

By which it evidently appears, that the ^Aixi« of Solomon is not 
meant of his nativity, but of the beginning of his reign, when be was 
twenty-three years of age^ 

III another place he says^^^ Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah, lived after 
the ^Aixia of Lycurgus:" and he proves it in this manner: 

From the destraction of Troy to the oxfA^ of Lycurgus*. • • 290 
From Soloowti, in whose reign Troy was taken, to the time 
of those prophets ...•• • 300 

It is manifest here, that ^Xixi« and axfi^ are put as synonymous words 
to signify the same thing, youth, or middle age, the flower of one's 
age. 

*' Eratosthenes (says Clemens') places the 4Xix/« of Homer a hun- 
dred years after the taking of Troy. That in this place also ^Xixfoe 

* Be Cjclis Vet. p. 147. Fieri ttmen potest* at tcripserit Antilochus; rfimuoa'w 
liofTos ffof. Eiinde librarius, li primmoi IHemn duntutt mtiiifeitmiD btbue^, facil- 
liiDo errorc Mtx» reposoerit. Sic omoia rcctitnine proecdent. . ' 

' Ttforraci aero Viuxwius {t7i riff Zo^o/Awt tw ilKmian hnn ra itarra I{«x^a Ihia. 
Strom, p. 140, edit. Cammelini. ■ Sec Petair. in Cbran. 

* Kvfnrati l\ ovto/ f«r« tJ» Aiwowfyotr iktuimf yr^ftnmt* ^Hvmas 1% ««?• 

TOW XoXqfAA/frof J/«xoflriof 5 trti, correct it Tfi«iwaiofy. lb. p. 141. 

* Tii» dxfAnv Auco^fyotf. Clem. ibid. 

* "t^artio^ms §^i w hiaros^ hos Tis*VJoy «W#iw rfc '0/Aiif oo *iix*A» pi^u. 
lb. p. 141. 
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means oxft^, we may understand several ways. ** Crates (saysTa-* 
tiaa*) ''0/fri}poir iiKfuuihcu ffttffi, says Homer flourishbd within eighty 
years after the taking of Troy; bat Eratosthenes says^ after one han- 
dred« << Some^ (says Plutarch) affirm that Homer lived at the time 
of the Trojan war, and was an eye-witness of it] others, that he lived 
ooe hundred years after it/' The word is here yt¥Mou^ not bom, 
bat lived; as Furr is in Latin writers. For if it signified '^ was 
born" at the time of that war, he could not have been an eye* 
witness of it: for it lasted but ten years, and he had been a child 
when it ended. 

r 

Thus we see all along in Clement, 4^x/a is taken for the flourish* 
log age; and so it is generally in other writers. Plutarch^ in the 
h'fe of Homer, after he had spoken of his childhood, yniiMvog Si iy 
khulfLf '* but when he was come at age (says he) and had already a 
reputation for poetry." I do not believe there is any example that 
h^nla means nativity. When Clemens would express the time of 
one's birth, he does not say 4Xix/«, but y^eo-i;- 'Air) t^; Mcouo-fco; yc- 
imw("* and tig nrlSfj^iv r^f roS 2«r9po$ ycyto-co)^". So that upon the 
whole there is no question but the t^Xtxia of Pythagoras, in the pas- 
sage we are speaking of, means the '* flower of his age." In the ta- 
ble, it falls upon his twenty-third year; and this exactly agrees with 
Solomon's age, when he began his reign, which Clemens, as above^ 
calls hb ^Xiic/a. But Pythagoras himself had a peculiar way of dis- 
tioguishing the age of a man*s life. He divided it into four twen- 
ties: '* A boy twenty, a youth twenty, a man twenty, and an old mau 
twenty^.'' And Antilochus perhaps might have a respect to this 
doctrine, when he put his ^X^xU at Olymp. xlix. 2. For it is not im- 
probable that he took his measure from Olymp. xlviii. 1. when Py- 
thagoras got the victory at Olympia. And if he supposed him to be 
but sixteen years old at that time, which was the legitimate age for 
boys' exercises, his account then proceeds exactly from the twentieth 
year of Pythagoras. The reader, if he pleases, may follow this reckon- 
ing, and place the nativity of Pythagoras at Olymp. xliv. 2. But I 
rather chose in the table to set it a little higher, for the reasons giveo 
above. 

* Tativi, p. f88. £d. Gesneri. 

^ TtthBoi VaMf faai rots XP^"» ^ f^' nara ro9 Tfrnniov iraXifiof oS xau av" 
rimrnt ytna^t* ei ^\, lAtrat hunh Sm vtZ woXifMMf, Platirch in V. Honeri, p. 44. 

' Id. p. 4S. So in tiU Ljcurgi. And so Xenoph. h nAix/s yitofjLttot, *' come it 
Age." So M Iv TV iiX/x/a, " young men^ those arriTed at the egt of nen." Thacjd. 
Achincs. * P. 145. " P. t4«. 

* Thus ttttoci iri», vrnuawf vn.99ty nuntcu tiMCt^ yifwf tittWh Ltert. in Pythag. 
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III. Thb next pordoo of his life^ accordtng^ to bf» oini AstrilMH 
tbn, from his twentieth year to the fortieth, was speM io itudy mA 
trerdttng. While he was yoang^*; he wav sobolar to Tbales, and BiaS|» 
and Pherecydes, and Epimenides, and Henaodamas* Indeed, whc» 
he conversed with Epimenides^ he aaust needs be i^ young} fer 
Epimenides died ^vr ov voAv, '^ not long after'' Olymp. %lvi.« when 
he bad expiated Athens from the murder c»f Cylon. Siiidas' place» 
that expiation at Olymp. xlir. bnt it is probaMe jfJt mvj be a flMM of 
the writer^ instead of ^ or ^ And that he died ^< not hmg^' al^ev it^ 
Saidas seems to confirm; fbr he says, be was then ^ old,*' 'p^t^'^ 
Plato indeed makes him to have come to Athens (Mymp^ Ixx* 1 * 
But that great man did not tie himself in his disconrses to exactness 
of time^ as I shall shew at large hereafter. His wcmls areC-<^ Bpi'* 
menides came to you (to Athens) ten years^ %f\ tm n$p&uiS^, befbre 
the Persian afiirs; and the Athenians being then afraid of an expe- 
dhioR from Persia^ fo^ttfctvwf riv ITvprix^ f4xaf, be toUl ibem^ it 
would be ten years before they eame, and then they should be 
beaten.'^ He means the battle at Marathfm^ which waa Olytnp. 
Ixxii. S. It is true, Aldobrandinus* makes Plato agree wilb Laer* 
tius: for he interprets him, of the Persian expeditioii intoLydia^ 
when Cyrus took Sardes. But why should the Athenhios be alraid 
of that into Lydia ? Plato himself in another place declares hla ow» 
meaning. ^^ Ten years (says he^) before tbe sea-ligkt at Salanis> 
came Datis, Ufpo-ixov ^Xw Aym, with the Persian fareea**' So Clo- 
mens Alexandrinos declares^ that the expedition was^ not upott the 
Lydians, but the Athenians. To5 xpn^^ Extamhtf ml tvvtcti AAfwaW 
Ton Tlffpo-ixov v^Affioy d^ Sffx^er^ uwtfikm XP^^* ^ seeais t# have 
had this passage from Plato, whose words I have cited. 

As for our philosopher's other masters, Thales and Pberecydes^tba 
first* was bom Olymp. xsxv. 1. and died above ninety years oM^ Oiysipw 
Iviii. Hie latter is supposed to have died aboot Olymp. lix. maA b»- 
ing then eighty-five' years of age, he must hav« been bom a fc oB t 
Olymp. xxxvii. 4. So that Thales waa in his thirty*iMi year^ aoA 
Pherecydes in his twenty-fifth, at the birth of Pythagoras. 

V liiti h AmMimn,lmrU Hm$Us ytfitunSf Poiiphyi. 'Urt SfnBts Al &•(•«- 
in Ti fios in Immfx^* ^' iKrvHM^Uaetw ^^Kis^ trot yi^tfr,. JaiuU 

** Lurt. in Pb«r«cjde. Eiitebiaa £dit. PoDttci. Some copiei of Laertius h&ve Oij^np. 
xlfii. And lo bu Euicbios of Sc«1igcr*t edition, 

' Suid. V. "Ev^foyf^nr. ' PUto de Legibus 1. • 

' In aotift ad Lacrt. in Epiroenide. " De Legib. lib^ III. 

♦ Clem. Strom, vi. J68. * Laert. in Thaletc, ■ Lucian in Macrob. 
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IV. 1h tjbe fortieth year of hk life, our philosoplier went to Italy^ 
^' When he wis forty yetra 6ld^ (says Aristoxenns), and was mieasy 
uoder PolycfEtes'a tyranoy, he made his voyage for Italy.** This 
jrear of his life falls in with Olynip. liii. 3. according to oar table. 
But at what period Aristoxenus himself placed the birth of Pytba- 
goims, we eannot be certain. There are some reasons that make us 
doubt whether he set that period a^ high as Eratosthenes did, whom 
we fallow i9 the table. And there are other considerations that seem 
to make it probable that these two great persons were both of one , 
opiaioQ. I will represent the case on both sides, and leave the deter- 
oiimttoQ to the judgment of the reader. 

Diooysios HaUearoassensis, a very accurate writer, seems to coun- 
teuaoce that epocha that is set in the table. ^' Pythagoras (says he^} 
«fter the fiftieth Olympiad, lived in Italy.*' If after the fifUeth, then 
the liiL 3. may possibly be the very year that Dionysius meant. But 
the learned Hen. Valesius* suspects the reading to be false; and for 
fifty, he corrects sixty $ because several writers, and especially eccle- 
siastical, have set his time about Olymp. Ix. and Ixii. But the whole 
context in Dionysius ftclaims against this emendation. .The au- 
thor's design is to prove Pytfaagoras*s age to be very remote from 
Numa*s. ^ Numa (says he) came to the crown Olymp. xvi. 3. 
How, then, could he be acquainted with Pythagoras, that flourished 
after the fiftieth Olympiad^, four generations after him?" The inter-- 
val between these two Olympiads is 134 years. Now three genera- 
tioQS, as I have shewn before, make 100 years: four, therefore, are 
13S and one^third, which wants but a small fraction of 134. It is 
phiii, then, that our author meant the fiftieth Olymp. for to Olymp. 
Ix. there ai« above five generations from Numa, and his business was 
to naake the distance as wide as he could. In Mr. Dodwell's account, 
who keeps Pythagoras out of Italy till Olymp. Ixvii. 2. there are a* 
iMHre six generations. 

Another that seems to favour Eratosthenes, is no less a writer than 
lAvy. ** Numa (says he') could not converse with Pythagoras, who 

^tfcmi^ 9V9T9mrifaf SaaVf &c. Porph^r. p. 184. 

* *0 itif VoiM M rSf iMKOihuAms ik^iAtawaitt (he mji before^ hiawra rfir^i r^r 
«r *OXviAm.) tit 0aci?sMi9 wmfifiofy* TbAmyofcu 2§ lurai rn9 snrrwvrip *OAs/fMr<a$« 
2»irft0n h ^IrsOJfu Divnyt. Hai lib. u. p. ISO. 

* Vtleaios not. ad excerpU, p. 41. 

* M iOTA riffomfos ytmif OMfdJivarrtt — |mt« tJ» », *0Ai;f4Via^. Dionjt. ibid , 

* liTiiu 1. 18, Auctoreia doctrine ejus (Nnnic) f«Iso Suiium F^thagonia edunt ; 
^aea Setrio Tallio regnante Roma, ceoiuqi ampliuA post annos, in ultiina luliae ora 
jQvanam catna babuiase conitat. 
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nature of the tbiog, aad the circumstances of che story. Hemaip- 
pus, a considerable author, tells us® — " That when Pythagoras came 
to Italy, he made a private room under ground; and, having caused 
a report to be spread of his death, he hid himself in that room, or- 
dering bb mother to let him down meat privately from time to time, 
with an account in writing of all affairs that happened in Crotona 
and the places about. After a time he comes abroad*, pretending 
to be risen from the dead, and tells all the things ttiat had happened 
since his supposed death, as if he had learnt them in the other world: 
which project procured him a mighty authority." The same story 
is told us by Sopbocles's Scholiast', who thinks the poet himself al* 
luded to it in these verses in his Electra: 

h3« 7«f i^bv TfcDJJuus MMt Tovs cnfoifs 

And TertttlUan too, a man of admirable wit and learning, in his book 
about tlie soul, gives the same account of this story; and he adds this 

particular .That he staid under ground seven years ' : which without 

question he speaks from some good authority; and the design itself, that 
Pythagoras had jn it, seems to require so long a time. For the cheat 
might have been suspected, if bc/had soon appeared abroad again; 
neither would there have been matter of fact enough, as deaths, mar^ 
riages, and births, and public transactions, the accounts of which lie 
pretended to have learnt below from the gliosts of those that died 
after Itim. Now I suppose this design of Pythagoras will seem a very 
absurd one, if be was sixty years old when he went to Italy, as Jam- 
blichus makes him. Besides that he must have lived no little time 
there, so as to be generally known, before he undertook it, or else they 
would never have believed, that he had risen from the dead, had they 
not known him alive before. He must be well advanced then be- 
yond sixty, when he began this design. But what could one of that 
great age propose to himself from so tedious a project? 

Vite sunmt brevis spem cum Tctat incboare longam. 

He might die indeed in jest, when he went down to his vault; but he 
might fear it would be in good earnest before seven years were over. 
Or if be was sure to come out alive again, yet the remainder of 
life after seventy years of age, when lie was to enjoy the fruits of this 

* Apnd Laert. in Pythag. 

* So Lacian in Gallo, p. 25f . Hxoiva rxvrxj »»t i»s lofyuts AetP^wthm am* 
BoLfon. ^ SchoL ad Eleciram, p. 83. 

' Tcrtol. de onima, c. 28. Mortem simolat, tobterraneo latifat, septcona m fUic pi* 
tientia damnat— cum fraade vitn ftcpteooio excruciaua infra tetram. 
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pious fraud, was not worth so long a penance. For he came out half 
starred*, a mere skeleton, to make it the more credible to them, that 
he rose from the grave. But there is another circumstance, that 
makes it still more unlikely, that he was sixty years old then. For 
the only person privy to his design was his mother^ and was not »he 
then at a fit age for the whole plot to depend upon? suppose her to 
to be but twenty when Pythagoras was born, though site had another 
SOD before him^: even at this rate she would be about fourscore and 
ten, before the intrigue could be finished. This sorely was too slen- 
der a thread, to trust a business of that weight to. It is very probable 
therefore, if this story be true, that Pythagoras was but about forty, 
when he went into Italy. Nay, tliough the story should be lalae, it 
is still a very good argument; for it shews at least, that all those that 
have reported it, must have believed he was not much older. 

Bat we liave another piece of history, which most writers agree in, 
that seems to make him much younger when he went for Italy, than 
Jsmblichus's account does. That is the irevrouriot — ^The five years 
8ilence% that was enjoined to his disciples, before they were admit- 
ted to hLs conversation; or as some say, even to the sight of him. 
Now it appears from the whole conduct of Pythagoras, that he aimed 
to be founder of a sect, and by the interest of his scholars to change 
the forms of several governments. But would any man of threescore 
years age^ if he had such designs in his head, have taken such a slow 
method of bringing them about? he must surely be a younger man, 
and have the prospect of many years before him, when he began such 
a discipline. Or else he must needs apprehend, that old age and 
death would be at his heels, before the ceremonious silence was over. 
This quinquennium therefore even alone makes it very unlikely that 
he was sixty when he went for Italy; but if it be added to the story 
above, his seven years stay in the vault, it will make that account of 
his age still the more improbable; for at that rate he was near se- 
venty years old when he began that tedious method. 

Another confirmation of Aristoxenus's account, that Pythagoras 
was but forty when he first came to Italy, is his marrying a wife at 
Crotona'', Theano, the daughter of Brontinus, by whom he had two 
sons and two daughters. About his love to Theano we have these 
elegant verses of Hermesianax, the Colophonian poet^ that lived in 
Alexander's time:-. 

* Hermippos. \cy(wt ilx\ xdinaxiXfrwfuy^. Tcrtal. Corpalentiani interpolatsc 
visas ad uaioem roortui veteris horrorem. 

' Herm. Tp yair^t inntKxrn* Tertol. ab unicacooKiatl mtnistn roatrc. 

* Porph. Jamblicb. * LaerU Porpb. Jambi.&c. * Laert. w Pyilja^, 
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Here we tee, he had such a passion for his mistress TheanOp that the 
poet calls it madness. Which better agrees with the age of fifty than 
seventy^ after he had stayed seven years in the vauk. For that he 
had so wife till after that time, may he fairly gathered from this eir- 
cumstance, that his old mother, and she only, was conscious to his 
plot. The names of his two sons are Telauges and Mnesarehus. 
Tiie former is mentioned by Empedocles% whose verse must be mend- 

and by Jamblichus, TijAfltvy^^ xofuSij yi); M riy TbAof/i^ Amwtm 
^Xf Aff/KfifMf qy w§fi 6iap ol rjf fujrp/. Where the Latin version has it, 
'* In spectaculo matris Deum/' But for vifl M«y 9I rjf fu^p'h it ought 
to be corrected^ wApA 9t«voi rjf fMirpf. The other sob, ia Jamblichus 
is called Mf^futfXHf Mnemarcbus: which perhaps is a reading not 
to be rejected. For Festus* tells us, Pythagoras had a son called Ma* 
mercus; which seems to be formed from the Doric pioaimciadoa of 
the Greek word, MvifMtfxiH* 

y. Most of the ecclesiastical writers date the 'Axft^, " theflourlsli- 
^' iogage of Pythagoras," at Olymp. Ixii. Tatian^ and Clement'' 
are the first of them; and their very subject, which was to shew the 
Greek antiquity to be more recent than the Jewish, induced them 
to bring his time down as low as they could. No wonder then, that 
they rather followed those writers that placed him at Olymp. Ix. than 
those others, which as we have already seen, have put him something 
h^her. Clement's computation is subscribed to, as in most other 
cases, by Cyrillus^ St. Austin says% he began to be famous at the re- 
turn of the Jewish captivity] that is, about Olymp. Ixii. Eusebius 
indeed, according to Scaliger's edition, fixes his time at Olymp. Izv. I. 
But some MS. copies of him, which I think are here in the right, set 
it at Olymp* Ixii. S, or 4. But in all this there is no contradiction, 
between those that say, he flourished Oly mp. Isii. and those that say, 
about lii* For since he lived to be above ninety years old, we may 
truly say, he flourished at forty, fifty, sixty, nay eighty years of age. 

*Athen.l5. p.599. 
■ LwTt in Fjth/lvatftiti fW Xtytiv EfiVi^xX^A TuXovti?, xKuri xwft Oeoiyevf Ilv 

* Fettat V. Anil. ^ Taticn. sd Gcsoos pag. ult. * Clem. 1 . Strom, p. 190. et 143. 
< Cyril, contra Jaliao. p. It. * Aug. de Civitate Deij SYiii. 37« 
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But Cicero ttys, he cane i ote Italy io the reign of Superbos '; which 
coald not be before 01ymp.lxi* 4. And Jambliehuss dates his iroyage 
thither at Olyai|>.lxii. when Eryxidas, oras others call bin, Eryxias^ 
of Chalcis woo the laoe at Olynipia. These ate pbin aad direct tes* 
tiaMMiiet against the opinion of those aborc. And theja<ficioas rem* 
der miut consider, which account is the more probable. Only let 
him rennember, that the later he brings Pythagoras into Italy and 
Sicily, the more surely he detects the forgery of Phalaris's epistles. 
Bat what if it may be suspected, that Cicero and Jambltchns or the 
authors tbey had it from, mistook out of forgetfulaess ? So as, when 
others had said, he was in Italy Olymp. IxiL these might say, he came 
thither. We have a near instance of an error exactly like this. Cicero 

bad said' " That Pythagoras was in Italy, at the same time that 

'^ Brutus delivered his country;*' that is Olymp. fanriii. 1. This 
4eems to have been the sole foundation of Solious's new doctrine... 
'' lliat Pythagoras camb to Italy when Brutus was consult" 

As for Jamblichusy he has so managed his accounts^ that he has 
discovered bow little he was versed in antient chronology :^.^ Py* 
thagoras,'' he sa^, '^ went into Egypt, and continued there twenty^ 
'^ two years', till he was carried by Cambyses to Babylon^ where he 
'^ staid twelve years*; and from thence, being about fifty*six years 
*' old'', he returned to Samos; where not £ading things to his de- 
^' sire, he left it, and went to Italy % Olymp. IxiLwhen Eryxidas got 
^ the prize." Here is a story so well told, that it contradicts itself 
IB the reckoning, no less than twenty years. For it was eight years after 
Olymp. Ixii. when Cambyses was in Egypt^ and twelve more, he says, 
were spent at Babylon. Who would depend upon such a computa- 
tsoD, or indeed upon any part of it, when the whole is so inconsistent ? 
Yet the learned Mr. Dodwell has assumed that twelve years stay at 
Bahylon, that has nothing to vouch it, but this lame and self con- 
fated story, for the basia of all his calculations in Pythagoras's life. 
Though at the same time, he makes very bold with the other parts 
of the story ; for he differs from the date at Eryxidas's victory, no less 
than five whole Olympiads : and instead of twenty-two years in Egypt, 
he allows something -above one^; though Plutarch says, ^* it is 

' 1 Tuical. Pythagoras, qui cam Soptrbo regnante in Itaiiam Tcnisnet. 
* noftytNTB its IraX/«v uptri riof *OXiva«. {0* xad*Sr Efv^iims o Xei^juitit rm^to^ 
IfiWn. Jambl p. 47. , ^ Catalog. SmdwA. ia Saiab. Scaligari. 

' Ttucul, It. FythagoraSy qol iiiit in Italia taaiporibua iia^Mi^ qiiibul L. Brntua pa. 
triam liberaTit 
^ Solinusy c. xxi. Pjthagorai, Bnito coninUy q«i regts orbe ejecil, Italian advectua est. 
»JamW.p.S6. ■P.37. "P.ST. •P.4r. 

' De Cycl. Vet. p. 138. Spatio pluaqoaiB aniUKi. 
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<^ eonfessed he was there long time p;" and ^* do little time/ says 
Cyrillus'i. ' 

Syncellus indeed agrees with Jamblrcbusin his narrative of Cam'* 
byses* For he also says, ^ that Pythagoras was fouBd by him^ in 
Egypt, and carried away prisoner'." But Apuleius tells the story 
quite another way; for he says, ** Pythagoras was carried to, and not 
FROM Egypt, among the captives of Cambyses*.'* And he seems to 
refer to that stratagem of Polycrates% when under pretence of send- 
ing forces to th^ aid of Cambyses, he selected all the men he was 
jealous of, with private directions to the king, that he should let none 
of them retarn home. Apuleius tlierefore adds, in contradiction to 
this 5' That the more general report was, that Pythagoras went vo- 
luntarily into Egypt"/' that is, he was not pressed by Polycrates into 
the Persian service. This as I take it, is the true meaning of Apuleius; 
and the reader may consider what credit a 'story deserves, that is told 
such different ways. But what will he say to the other piece of se- 
cret history *^ That one Gillus, a prince of Crotona, redeemed Py- 
thagoras out of captivity ?" Some take this Gillus to be the same with 
Cylon of Crotona: but he is Gillus of Tarentum^, Motiving ki exile 
at Crotona, redeemed some Persian slaves there, and carried them 
into Persia to Darius, about Olymp. Ixv. 1. Here we see, how the 
story is turned. Gillus really redeemed slaves at Crotona, and car- 
ried them to Persia; but Apuleius makes him redeem one in Persia^ 
and carry him to Crotona. I know it is easy to be said, that he might 
do both; but he had another errand to Persia than buying of slaves, 
as may be seen in Herodotus. 

VI. Wb come now to the several periods of Pythagovas*^ death. 
The most early that we meet with, (for perhaps of, seventy-five, in 
Syncellus, is an error for ^c, one hundred and five), is thus delivered 
by Laertius'' *' Pythagoras," says he, '* as Heraelides the son of 

Tlut.Symp. quest ▼iii.B. Alyvwritn-nSs vvfots 9VY}fm9%au ThAayo^n «o\vyg^ 
fO» o/AoXoyirroM. 
^Cyrillut contra Jul. p. 15« XhAay^as xsi ^atk^s wk iv^/9fAiiro» •» Aiyvvtw 

' Sjmcell. riuddtyopay ttfflrt i«i{iv*rdjyr« ^ta fiXovoflaf av9 rwt m^^^t^Xwraus tlf 

' Apuleius Florid. 11. Sunt qui Pytliagorum «iant, eo ttroporis, inter captiYot Cim« 
bjsa regis, ^gyptum can ad^eheretur* doctores habuisw Pcrsamin Magoa; postenq; 
cum a quodam Gillo Crotonientium principe reciperatuoK ' Herod, lilk iii. cap. 44. 

* Ibid. Celebrior fama obiiDet« sponte cum pctisse ^gyptiai discipliaas. 

^ Ilerod. lit. c 136. 

* Laert. in Fjthag. TlvBayo^f^ vs /xiv 'HpatxXit^t ftfctf o nZ 7^cMXir!»noSj oy 
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** Senipion says, died eighty years old, xmrci r^v IBlav vwiypa^^f Vm* 

^* ijAiXiMfy according to his owo distribtttion of ages/* This Hera- 

i:lides had epitomized Sotion's work, *' about the successions of thb 

philosophers;'* and another work of Satynis's, ** about the lives of 

fiimous men." In one of tiiese two treatises he is supposed to hare said 

this — ^Tbat Laertius dtes from him. Upon which, the very learned 

Mr. D, observes^, that this was not Sotion*s nor Satyrus's opinion, 

tat the private one of Heraclides; because it was ^^ according to his 

own description of ages." And from thence he m^akes a conjecture, 

what Sotion's account might be; and believes it to be a wonderful 

confirmation of what he had delivered'. But I am sorry this learned 

person should so widely mistake the sense of bis author, who does not 

mean Heraclides*s own ^ distribution of ages," but Pythagoras's own. 

ForPythagoras,asthe same Laertius relates % divided the whole life of 

man into four ages, ^Xix/ai; to each of which he assigned the space 

of twenty years: so that the complete life of a man, was according to 

him eighty years. *^ Pythagoras therefore," says Heraclides, '^ died 

eighty years old, after his own description of ages," xaroi r^y Mtxt 

vroyfofiiv rosy ijXixidSy. Censorious^ says the very same thing about 

Plato, that he died at eighty-one, which he countec ihe legitimate 

extent of human life. ^ Annum octogesimum et unum, in quo Plato 

^' finem vitse et le^timum esse existimavit, et habuit. 

But to determine the yearof Pythagoras's death, we must endeavour 
in the first place to discover the time of Cylon'9 conspiracy; for they 
all say, that he either lost his life at that time, or survived but a few 
months after. It could not happen before Olymp. Ixvii. 4. if Dio- 
dorus*^ and Jamblichus^ may be believed, who affirm, that Pytha- 
goras was then alive, and in Italy, when the Crotonians went to war 
with the Sybarites. For that war, by Diodorus's computation, was 
about that Oljrmpiad. And Cicero also concurs with them; for he 

says ** Pythagoras was in Italy, when Brutus delivered his country* :" 

which happened at the very same time, Olymp. Ixvii. 4. But that 
Cylon's villany was committed presently after that war, it appears 
from Jamblichus, or rather Apollonius, whom he cites for it. ^' After 
'^ the Crotonians had destroyed, Sybaris," says he, " then Cylon's 
'* faction put their malice in execution^" And in Cylon's invec- 
tive against the Pythagoreans, when he incensed the government a- 
.gaiost them, there is this expression — " That it was a shame, thsit 

' De Cyclis rtt, p. }U, 145. 
* lb. Faciant hsc mirificc ad e« coafirmanda, que bacteous observavimus. 
* Lactt in Pjthag. sicct. 10. *• Censor, cap. xv, 'Diod. Sic. p. 77. 

* Jambl. p. 125, 157. * Cic. TuscuL quest, it. 

' Jambl. p. f 12. twit li Zvfiat^n l^ufvactfTOj i^tjtfxyri ro aiAVov/Mwn fjSo'os. 
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f ^ they who had conquered 300,000 mea at die river Trals, sbmild 
'< mm be enslaved at home by the lOOOtb part of that niimber>/' 
By the lOOOth part he understands the disciples of Pythagoras, that 
were in all about 300 ^ And by the victory at Trals, he means the 
battle with tlie Sybarites, who brought into the field 300,000 men*. 
Tpatvra I read in Jamblichus, for mfitntii for I find inDiodorus^, 
that Trals is a river near Sybarts. These passages of Jamblichns, 
will, I sui^K»e, be allowed to prove, that the conspiracy ot Cylon must 
be dated very soon after the destruction of Sybarb, which was Olymp. 
Ixvii. 4. Let it be put then about two years after it, Olymp* Izviii, 2. 
and it concurs with the ninety-ninth year of Pythagoras, according 
to Eratosthenes, and die calculation in our table. All which tends to 
make it still more probable, that the computation is true. For at that 
very year of his age Pjrtbagorss died, as the generality of authors say. 
'* He died," says TsEctses^j ** a hundred years old, wandng only one: 
*^ near a hundred,'' says JamUiehus"*. Laerdus indeed says, <^ at 
ninety")" but Casauboo and Menagius, and other judicious critics, 
think the author wrote it ^' ninety-ninej" his copies being now cor- 
rupted. And some MSS. of Eusebius place bis death at the very 
next year% Olymp. Ixviii. 3. 

This last passage of Jamblichus, where he intimates that Cy Ion's 
conspiracy came quickly after the Sybaritic war, being not only cor- 
rupted in the origmal, but most miserably handled in the Latin 
translation, it cannot be imputed as a fault to the learned Mr. Dod- 
well, that he did not take direction from it, when he made his com- 
putations. He has dated that conspiracy at Olymp. bodi. 3. which 
is almost twenty years after the war with the Sybarites. Bat his 
reckoning proceeds upon two supposidoos that perhaps will hardly 
be granted him* First he assumes, that Pythagoras staid a doaen 
years at Babylon, after Cambyses's expedition into Egypt. But this, 
I presume, will now appear to be a false account, by the authorities I 
have produced above. Then he adds, tliat Pythagoras condnued just 

S Jainbl. p. 217. Ataj^jfif utxt rovs rftaniarr* lAVftaiuf w§fi rof Tlr^dtrra voro- 
fioy vtftytvofjJnvSf vml rw ^<XiefiDv fM^s tiatfrn h otlri rf v«Xfi ftaripau tmnfa* 
Vigtvylnvs, ^ Jambi. p. tit, Justin, xx. 4. Atbeoagoru. 

* Diod. Sic.p.76, et7T. ZrfdBTivo'avrwTvv Itfiofirm rfimwnra yuo^iaatf^ Scrabo vi. 

^ Diod. p. 85. Asmptvyoms tov •» r^ fCMBi KiytiM* X»ftyiVf w^t tm» T^mmrm 

* Taeuei« p. t05. *Er*^ Imm^x^ inmrvr wXm trtSs h^ /m»ov« 

* Jauibl. p. StO. Bitfa»rra (Tn iyyifSf ijUKTOf. Read with Mr. D. fyyifmrSfkuLTlp* 
or rather iyyvt rahf for the MS. had it fyTVfvir, 

* Lacri. in Pytb. '(If K vAf/ovf, Srn |3<ovr lyNnworra, th«j rt a^^, intnixorr* ini*. 

* £u»eb. Edit. Pouiac. 
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tivtnty years at Crotoaa in Italy} aod since, according to his ealcala- 
tioD, be came thither at Olymp. Ixvii. 2. he most consequently be 
drifen oot of it at Olymp. Ixxii. 8. Bot the only voucher for that 
twsflty years stay at Crotona is a passage in Justin, which we have 
cited aIready^ Aod that seems to be spoken roundly and in the 
gross, without taking notice of odd years. But Jamblichus says, he 
contiBoed there thirtyMiioe years; and perhaps it may be suspected 
that the true reading in Justin is forty, and not twenty : for the copies 
are not much to be trusted, when there is nothing but bare figures, 
without circumstances to specify the time. 

It is true, Jamblichus does not say expressly, that Pythagoras staid 
in Italy thirty-nine years, but only that he presided over the Pytha- 
gorean school so longK Mr. D. therefore, comparing these two pas- 
sages of Jamblichus and Justin together, has inferred from them both 
that Pythagoras lived nineteen whole years after the conspiracy of 
CyloD. This is a history entirely new, and his own ; aod I am sorry 
it has no better foundation than two figures (xz) in Justin, and those 
also misapplied to a place of Jamblichus. For I think nothing can 
be pkttoer, than that Jamblichus understood the whole thirty-nine 
years to have been spent before the treachery of Cylon. For when 
he first enters upon his narrative about Cylon % he tells us of Pytha- 
goraa*s death at Metapontium; and after he has finished it, his very 
next words are an account of Pjrthagoras's successors^. Several 
writers* have affirmed, that Pythagoras himself was burnt at the same 
tiine with his scholars. And the rest that disagree with these, make 
him die presetitly after. And some tell us the several steps of his 
escape: that first' he fied to Locri, thence to Tarentnm, and thence 
to Metapbntiom, where he took sanctuary in the temple of the Muses, 
and was starved there, after forty days fasting. All this they de- 
scribe, as done without any stop or stay; so as the Locrians met him 
at the very confines, and would not let him set foot upon their terri- 
tory. Others^, therefijre, take no notice of his going to Locri and 
Tarentum; but carry him immediately and directly from Crotona to 
Metapontium, where he ended his days. Thus, we see, the whole 
•tieam of historians runs against Mr. Dodwdl. 

• P. 96. 



* P. toe. * P. f 19. 

* QiMaa apod LMtt. SoadM. Plutarch, da ccpag;D. StoicoraiDy p. 1051, et de 80* 
antii Qcnio, p. 58S. Arnob. lib. I. Atfaenagoras. VaJer. Mai. Tiii. 7. Firaucni 
Aaron, i. S. Taeties, CbU. li. 366. 

* Porph. de viu Pyth. 206. Tbemistiat OraC Lr. Firmicua ibid. 
< Dicsarabai apad Lacrt Juaiin, zx. 4. Janblicbus, 208. * 

No* 7. Q 
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But the saml very learned person has proceeded yet furtheri aod 
has told us the pbu:e where Pythagoras lived for those nineteen years 
after the sedition of Cylon: even in Sicilyi where he deposed Pbala- 
ris, and rescued Himera, and Catana^ and other cities from the yoke 
of tyranny* The only fund for this conjecture is Hermippus's rela- 
tion of Pyt)iagoras*8 death, which differs from all the rest. He says 
_*' When the Agrigeutines were at war with the Syracusaus, Py- 
thagoras> went with some of his scholars, and headed the Agrigeo- 
tines; but his party was routed, and himself slain, being overtaken 
in his flight, because he would not go through a field of beans," 
Now, wliat is there in these words that shews Pytliagoras to have 
lived in Sicily before? Wliy might he not go from Crotona to the 
assistance of the Agrigentines ? Is there any thing more common in 
history, than to have the Sicilians and the inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia engaged with one another? But allowing be was fixed in 
Sicily before, yet here is nothing determined about the time of this 
war: why may we not, then, suppose it was about the time of Cy* 
Ion's sedition, rather than as Mr. D. sets it, nineteen years after? 
Hermippus's own words seem to favour us in it; for he adds.^That 
the rest of his scholars, being thirty-five in number, (all but those 
that were slain in the fight with the Syracusans), were burnt atTa- 
rentum^ for disturbing the government. Now this burniog at Taren* 
tum appears to be the same that was contrived by the Cylonian fac- 
tion', presently after the sedition at Crotona* But Mr. D. thinks 
Pythagoras was slain in that war thatThrasydsus, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, made upon Hiero of Syracuse*^, Olymp. Ixxvii. 1. Which is to 
add another improbability to all that have gone before. For who will 
Jbelieve that Pythagoras would side with Thrasydieus, a tyrannical 
and profligate man, in a groundless and unjust war ^, against Hiero, 
who was the bravest prince of his time, and a great patron of learn- 
ing, some of the greatest wits of that age residing at his court; Si- 
monides, Pindar, Bacchylides, iEschylus, and (which is still a furtbec 
argument) Pythagoras's own scholar Epicharmus. 

But Mr. Dod well fetches two new arguments from the successions 
of the Pythagorean school, to confirm his assertion about the age of 
Pythagoras. ** For I^ysis", one of the scholars of Pythagoras, was 

» *tfA9ttf fMT« rSh m}fi9tn TOf Tlt^Ayopxff jus* irpo*rnit%{ rZf \xf»yarrtftjj, Laert. 

^ *£v Toifawri xacratx^uGinvau, Laert. ibid. 

^ *Eif Tifarra vXivvsn, voAiv Si xaxtt wafxmXin<Ti» nrxB6tr» rots wwfi Kflrmt^, 

Porphyr. p. «07. See Jamb. p. fl8. ^ Diodor. Sic p. 40. * Diodor. ibid. 

■ Dc Cjclis Vet. p. 148. CoOTeniant certf Scholaj Pjihagoricw Ita^y^jx!^ Ljsis (a) 

«nini Pyibagorn in Magna Gratia ditcipulas, Philippain Macrdonein Alexmndri M. pa< 

<rea 1 habis initituit atque Epaminondam, qoi ipsi Oljrmp. c. sopcrarunt, ncc adaioduai 
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preceptor to Epaminondas and Philip of Macedon, both of whom 
fired after Ol jmp. a. And Aristoxenus, a schohur of Aristotle's, had 
some Pythagorean acqoaintance that were not very remote from Pjr- 
tha^soras's own time." 

That one Lysis a Pythagorean lived at Thebes with Epaminondas, 
is a tiling not now to be questioned, since so many writers of good 
note have aflBrmed ix\ But there is good reason to donbt whether 
this was the same Lysis that was an auditor of Pythagmas, though 
several of these authors expressly say it was he. For if we compote 
the interval of years between the sedition of Cylon and the age of 
£paminondas, they will be found too many to be allowed for one 
life, even in Mr. D.'s own reckoning. For, let us suppoae with Mr. 
D. that Cylon fired the Pythagorean college at Olymp. Ixxii. 3. though 
this appears to be set seventeen years too low; Lysis, then, at that 
time may be sof^posed about twenty years of age: for he* and Ar- 
chippus, being the youngest and the strongest, are said to have es- 
caped out of the fire, in which their companions were burnt. Now 
£paminondas's age might be determined with sufficient exactness 
from the time of his death at the battle of Mantinea, Olymp. civ. 2. 
for he was then in the vigour of his years, and died fighting heroi- 
cally ^ But we can fix it precisely out of Plutarch^i, who informs 
IBS, that he was forty years old when he was first made general, which 
was Olymp. cii. 2\ He was born, then, at Olymp. xcii. 1. and we 
must suppose he was no less than twenty years of age before the 
death of his tutor; otherwise he could not have made those mighty 
improvements under his discipline that historians speak of. I con- 
ceive all we have hitherto allowed in our computation b very fair and 
reasonable. And yet, at this rate, from the nativity of Lysis to the 
twentieth year of Epaminondas, there are 119 years; too long a time 
certainly for the life of Lysis, whom neither Lucian nor any-one else 
have mentioned in their catalogues of long-lived men. Nay, we must 
still stretch it out longer ; for Plutarch', telling a story of one Theanor 
a Pythagorean, who, upon the news of Lysb*s death, was sent by the 
society out of Italy to Thebes, to perform some ceremonies at his 

remoti erant a FjrtbBgura ipso, quos Tidit (6) Arbtoxcnnt Peripateticai AristotelU dii- 
cipulas. (a) Plutarch. (6) Gellius iv. 

* Diod. Sic. in Excerpt. Cornel Nepos. Pamanias. Alian » Var. Ptntarcb d« 
Socrmtii Geaio. Forphyr. Jamblicb. Hieronymos contra Hailnam. ^ 

* Purphyr. Jamb, p. stOB. Ovni rtXiurarot omf umi iiifarf^rsrN. Corrige, OSrft/ 
X* mvrarotm So Plutarcb de Socr. id«ni« p. 585. Vitn orrwt fri ft^fsfp kbu Mv^mri 
3iw«fuf«f TO vvp. ^ 'H^wiXAV. Diod. 

^ Flatde AaOiBiM'Xf. Ev«fu<y»f9«f tU nffvafducofof Ifrof aytrnfiits^vTifw it vi^- 
ToAiU jMii aifiat, » Piodorus, 3«r. • pjut dt Socntis Daraoai*. 
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fiepolchre*, makes him arrive there the very time that the preseribcd 
Thebans returned bome% which was Olymp. c. S. If we admit this 
account, we must add fourtecD years more to Lysis's life, which it 
already so much too long; for from the birth of Lysis to Olymp. c.S. 
there are 132 years. But we must prolong this life still fortlunr, ac- 
cording to Diodorns, who is followed by Mn IMwell. For Dio- 
doras says*, that Philip of Macedon, the fether af AlesandtTf was 
educated at Thebes under the same Pythagorean with Epamioondas, 
and made a considerable progress in philosophical knowledge. But 
we are certain that it was Olymp. cii. 4. when Philip was sent a hos- 
tage to Thebes. This is expressly said by Diodoros*, and ekarly ift- 
timated by Plutarch^ and fully confirmed from the account of Phi- 
lip's age. For he died Olymp. cxi. l*. when he was forty-wveo^yeaiv 
oldf ; and, consequently, at Olymp. cii. 4. he was but fourteefi, which 
is an age young enough in all reason for the understanding of the 
Pythagorean doctrines. If the same Lysis, therefore, was both scho- 
lar to Pythagoras, and master to Philip, he must survive the section 
of Cylon (when we suppose him twenty yean old) till Olymp. cii. 4. 
So that he must live in all one hundred and forty-one years. This is 
a life of such an extraordinary length, that I am perouaded even Mr. 
D himself, rather than he will believe this, will come over to my o- 
pittion, that there were two Pythagoreans of the same name, and that 
historians have confounded two Lysises together. And yet^ in all 
this computation, I have followed Mr. D.'s own sentiment about the 
date pf Cylon's conspiracy. But if we place it at Olymp. Ixviii. 2. 
which I conceive I have proved above to be the more probable opi- 
nion, then the longevity of Lysis will be still augmented more extra- 
vagantly, even to one hundred and fifty-eight years. 

Mr. DodwelPs next argument is taken out of A. Gelliusy who, le- 
portiog a thing fienfi Aristoxenns, a disciple of Aristotle's^ aaya^.^ 
** He seems to have had it from his acquaintance Xenophilas, and 
other antient Pythagoreans, that lived at no great dktance fram Py- 
thagoras's own age.'* But, as I humbly conceive, this expressioa of 

* Oljmpiodonit ia bis MS. conmcntary on FUto's Ph»doB, sajt it was Fhilolans, 
one of those that escaped " ex incendio Cjlonis/' who came to bis master's, Ljsis's ae- 
piilcbre, at Thebts. TuXanr ff^i mvf rw h^aunui>am^ tutt vivrts hutvOncrmw mXit 

ltl»tr)ia\f nOyt^ri mm hut n6«fifu»f vwi^mirOeu r& Avath^ * Dt«dor. 345. 

« Diod. Xf i. p. 407. MtriffXl^ <vi «^f mv raw IhAmyn^tn Aoyav* ^ifari^ai* d| rih 

fioAiraff, Ate. 
» Diod. XT. p. 379. ' Plot, in Pelopide. ■ Diod. xti. • Jusrin. i%. 8. 

t Pausanims s^s, above 4S, ^t)u99os fJv w wfoa^t^ats i{ kai ria<rafaucerra( Itmp. 

^ Quam rem vtdetar Aristoxeous cognoriaae es Xenopbilo familiari sua, et ex qaibusdam^ 
aliis nata najoribus; qui ab etate Pjtba^ns baud naltuai aberant Gel. it. tU 
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Gelliiis is too loose and general to determioe so nice a point. For 
who can tell whether '^ baud multum" shall* signify fifty years^ or 
four-score, or perhaps a hundred ? This Xenophilus was preceptor to 
Anstaseoiis% who» upon the deaths as it aeems^ of his Pythagorean 
aasteTf was a follower of Aristotle. Aristotle set up his school at 
Athens at Olyoap. cxi. 2. when Euenetus was archon^ : and, without 
question, Aristozenns was one of the first of his schdars : for he es*- 
cxpected to have succeeded him after his deaths which be could not 
have presumed upon a short acquaintance. We will suppose, tben^ 
that Xenophilus might die about Olymp. ex. But he lived above a 
handled and five years, as Aristoxenus* himself has told us. He waa 
bora, therefore, about Olymp. Ixxxiii. which is twenty-five from Py* 
t^oras's days, according to Mr. Dodwell; and, after the other 
reckooii^, sixty. Either of these sums is '^ baud multum," $o that 
this point cannot be decided from that passage of Gellius. But there 
are other ^ters that speak more particularly of the successions of 
the Pythagorean school; and they, perhaps, may enable us to deter* 
mine the controversy. ^* Pythagoras fiourislied, says Laertius', a- 
bout the sixtieth Olympiad, and his school continued for nine, or 
evea ten, generations. For the last of the Pyths^goreaos -were Xeno- 
philus, Phaatq, Echccrates, Diocles, and Poiymnastiis. . These were 
known to Aristoxenus, and had been the scholars of Philohuis aad 
Eoiytus.^' But what does be call a generation ? The very argument 
itself will assist us to find his meaning; for he proves from the inter* 
val between Olymp. Ix. and the dealhs of those last Pythagoreans^ 
that the generations were nine or ten. He cannot, then, here allow 
thirty or thirty-three years to a generation, as those authors we hare 
cited above did: for at that rate there would not be above six gene- 
rations. But he seems to take a generation for twenty years, as Ue- 
sychius' and some others define it. Now if we reckon firom Olymp. 
Ix. to the death of Xenophilus, Olymp. ex. there are ten such gene- 
rations. But Xenophilus, being above 105 yearn of age when he 
died, may be supposed to have outlived all his scbool-lellows by one 
whole generation. So that here appears an evident reason why our 
author says *^ nine, or even ten:*' for they are but nine, if we count 
to the deaths of Phanto and Echecrates, and the geoemlity of them : 

* Suldas m ApiT^» * Dionjt. HaMcam. d« Demottlu 

* Apud LQcianQoi in Macrob. 

' LaerL in Pjthag. "Hjcfun^e ^i xara rif {• *OAvfAVi4t3i«y xMt avrov to rvp»/bUB 
isifttm l*jixi' y**^ '***' 3 mJ lUa.* rnkwrmSot ya^ iymfV r^p Uiul^my^mMf out Katt 
A^<ro{ffef f i3f , 8f iDpi Ate fv, ke. The vfA^ lection is bmmMmtimiM : tut the MSS. have it 
initt i juii UttOf whiob is the true wading. 
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but if we measure to the long extent of the life of XenophiTus, who 
perhaps for twenty years together was the only genuine Pythagoreao 
left in the world, they are even ten generations. IKodonis says^^ 
^' The last of the Pythagoreans were alive at Oljinp. ciii. 8." which 
wants but half a dozen years of nine generations. But the learned 
Mr. DodweU's computation will in no wise agree with this passage 
of Laertius: for Mr. D. sets the founding of the Pythagorean school 
thirty years later than Laertius does, which cuts the account shorter 
by a generation and & half. TuUy says ...The Pythagorean sect con- 
tinued many generations^ after the death of their master: which ex- 
pression seems not to favour those that w6uld shorten the duration 
of it. 

This I take to be a true explication of this place of Laertius, whick 
has given so much trouble to his interpreters. And I conceive it 
may be further confirmed by the testimony of Jamblichus, who, when 
he speaks of the successions of the Pythagorean school, makes Aris* 
taeus, Pytbi^oras*s immediate successor, to have been '* very near 
seven generations before Plato\" Now let us suppose Aristsus to 
have been sixty years old when he took Pythagoras's chair, about 
Olymp. Ixviii. 2. for he was the eldest' of all the society, and for that 
reason succeeded him. He was bom, then, at Olymp. liii. S. and 
from that time to the nativity of Plato, Olymp. Ixxxviii. I. there are 
138 years, which wants but two years of seven generations. But if 
Mr.D/s computation were allowed, there would be 102 years on]y 
between Aristeus and Plato, that is, five generations. 

The same Jamblichus has given us a list of the whole succession 
of the Pythagoreans: which being very faulty in the present edition^ 
I hope it will not be unacceptable to the reader to see some of >jt here 
corrected; and it will supply us with some considerable hints about 
the age of Pythagoras. 

1. Pythagoras. 

2. Aristeus. 

3. Mnemarchus, Pythagoras's son. 

4. Bulagoras. 

5. Tydas. 

6. Aresas. 
7« Diodorus. 

8. Clinias, Philolaus, Tlieoridas, Eurytus, Archytas. 
'^ Arbtsus, he says, was not only made Pythagoras's successor, but 

^"Eri Se rZf TliAayoftnwf ptkurv^vi oi nXcvrf^vrifk Diod. p. 386. 

^ Ci€€r. Toscal. 1. MulU lacala pottea viguit. 

^ Afti-jMiy htrra ytnaTs 17717^ Vf^s Xiyirvfos, lege* v^o flXarinvf. JembL p. n9. 
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lie had the bonoor to marry hb widow Thcano**^ and to be guardian 
to his son; and tliat becaose of hb extraordinary knowledge in the 
Pythagorean doctrines." But thb phce b very corrupt io the ori- 
ginal; and so b the n^xt, where he says —5^ Mnemarchus^ the son 
of Pythagoras, succeeded Aristnos." The name of Tydas% too^ 
seems to be wrong; hot whatever his true name was, ** He was so 
Bttch concerned for the sacking of Crotona, which happened while 
he was tnwlltng abroad, that he died with grief not long after his 
Mtum. And he was the only person in the whole succession that 
had an immature death, all the rest living to an extreme old age K" 
The next successor, Aresas, is quite lost by the Latin interpreter, 
who translates aptrav^ ^^ tulerunt," as if he had read it ffivetif. But 
the passage b pfaiin and easy, if we write it with a capital letter, to 
denote it a proper name. 

Well, we see here are no fewer than eight lives in the Pythagorean 
succession ; and thb very number b attested by another antient writer> 
who says .1.1^'^ Phto was the ninth successor from Pythagoitis; having 
''been the disciple of Archytas ^" Now it is known, that Plato con- 
fined withthe Pythagoreans in Italy', aboutOlymp. xcv. to which time, 
firom the death of Pythagoras, according to Mr. D/s scheme, there are 
no more than seventy years : which without quesdon b too small an al- 
lowance, being but ten years a-piece to the several successors • Where- 
as we know in the Peripatetic school, Arbtotle presided thirteen years, 
Tbeophrastus after faim about thirty-four, and then Strato eighteen, 
and then Lycon fifty-two. In the same manner, if we examine the 
Platonic, or Stoic, or Epicurean successions, and compute by a mid- 
dle rate, and allow the same measure to the Pythagoreans, we shall 
find a necessity of dating the original of the Pythagorean school, as 
high as it b placed in our table, which b seventy-six years earlier than 
Mr. D. has set it. 

Now, to sum up the evidence about the Pythagorean succession; 
first, Laertius says, the sect continued nine or ten generations; then 
Jamblichus says, Arbtsus, the second in the Pythagorean line, was 
about seven generations before Plato, who was scholar to the last of 

* Jaabl. p. ttO» Tms vathrfoftas kou rov GixveZs yaftav x«7ii{i«^, itti n !{«/- 
ffoiwr r5» icyttartn. lege, ^w rt f{«4ffrwf : as the annotator haa observed. 

* Ibid. Miff oy nyna^o^ou MwifJM^xP* ^ TlvQayo^Au lege, ni;d«70f »• 

* Ibid. Mid* Of yaf Tu^aip* forte« fuO' o» To^Tv^av, vel simile qoid. 

9 Ibid. *E9MtAOfa ytTfioBau rovrov is vve Xvvnf v^vljwt ror 0to9, lege, *'E9» )) 

fUi999 y. TOVTOf or VVO. 

^ Ibid. X^yw fjJmt 71 vfr^v a^iV^y Ik rah* Aivxav^y aMtrau, lege, 'AfltTttv, 
' Scriptor vitie Pjtb. apod Photium. 'Ztar^t ftvo Tlt^atyo^v ^la^o^of yiym IlXa* 
TyVff *Ay(jiyTW rov v^ioiStrrffovfuiO^Tif Yiyt^yof. ' Laert. in Platuoe. 
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the Pythagoreans : and Photiiis'a author layty Plato waa the tcotb •««• 
cessor from Pythagoras. All these aecoiintSi conspiriDg $o tpgether» 
seem to make the thing pretty certain. But yet in tbf particnlars that 
Jamblichas has given osy relating to this anccession^ there are soaie 
things unaoeountable; whether they be owing to the bad eppiea of 
Jamblichtts's book, or to the author himself, I cannot tell. As when he 
aays..^' That in the time of Buli^goias, the £Mirth in the aaoeeasioD, 
<^ the city of Crotona was taken and sacked*:" I auppoae be means 
the time when Dionysius the elder conquered the Crc^niaos, and the 
Ddghboming cities^ and held them in slavery lor many years, as we 
are taught by Diadorus, Dumysius Hallcarnasans, and livy^: wbiek 
happened at Oiymp. xcvtii, 1. Now Plato was forty years <dd at the 
time of this Olympiad; and this Bulagoras b but the second firom 
AristsBUS in the line of succession : how theii can this be coiisistent 
with what Jamblidms has said beforci that Plato was oearaeven ge- 
nerations from the time of Aristssus ? 

Again, JambUdius^ puts Diodorua the Aspendjan in the line of 
anccession before Philolaus, andEorytaa, and Archytas: the young* 
est of ¥rhoin was preceptor to Plato. But this Diodorua appears to 
have been younger than Phto himself. For Platodaed aboTceighty 
years old u Olymp. cviiL 1. But IModorus^ was an acquaintance of 
Stratonicus the musician, who was in the court of Plokaissua Lagi't 
which nuist be after Olymp. csiv. Again, Archestratus the Syraeu- 
san was junior to Plato^ as we may gpithc«r from Athenmus'a words*; 
«< Archestrattts,"sayshe, " knows not, that in Plato's ConviyiMio there 
^ were twenty-eigfatgueats." But Arabestratus mentiooa thiaSso* 
dorus as a person then alive^ in these elegant verses :.«. 

*A}X ev vaXXm r<rdM7 BforZt roll 0iMf Sii9iAa$ 
OA* Miff iQi9iOvffiff MToi Mvpn9 nXi^^ 
^vx^ icix'nirrdM Bnrvf^ tlffit V inwimlkmee^i^ 
*tlt JtBfyw^iyoo rw ^fm (rr^* 3mas U 

^QfM Wfknt waBmfvt Moi Ttiii (utftlknytXietf 
ToSf X»xf'^' «jpe9»Qfffiv, tuu vfor Ai tt iy» mrmt 

<' TheyaTef)ols,''says he, 'Mhat refuse to eat the dog-fish, be* 
*' cause it devours human bodies: (or any fish will eat man's flesh 
<< if it find it. So that they that are scrupulous upon that ac- 

* Jtmbl. p. ISO. £f * 00 2tmf9a9n9ai om4&9 riv KfVTmimrmg voAiv. 
^ Diod. 317. Dionjri. in Excerpt, p. 539. Urj, 1. xxiv. * Jumbl. f SO. 

* Atbea. p. 163. • Id. 350. ' Atbf a. p. 4, 
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'' pouQlj must Im a|ion salads, and go to Hhdoxui, and tura Py« 
" th9gon»,ns" The second verao the karoed Casauboa has 6br' 
served to be faulty— . , . ^ ^ ,j. 

fvxny xixrvyrai. 

For there is no such word ^ reXeSc^Si^^* He ofifers a douUe emenda- 
tion of U: onc^xoii^y xepe^$i], the other.^ol )^ov^i}y x iXXc/So^soSi^. 
B(|l tbe first of these catinpt be allovyed; for itpuglxt to be xa^i/S^Si}; 
and then the first syllable will be long. The ^cond is too remote froi^ 
the coinmon reading. After so great a m^n, it will be pardonable, if 
I mistake in my conjecture. T)ie same verse comes agaiq in page SIO, 
ftQ() there it is-^oo-oi kou^xv ys XejScoSi). I would correct it.— 

• • • • wt yMJip* amnXifiin* 

f tfp^f HijfrqyTdM. 

'Xnii^^$ U ^ loc^st, or sort of grasshppper : be means pessons of ft 
light and desultory tepuperi thi|t skip about, and are blqwn with ev^ry 
viod, i|s grasshoppers ar^« 3ut \ would go a little further, and join 
the words together thus^— So-oi xtv^^TTcXijSciS^. Knr^o; i^ a sima^l 
light sort of bird, that is tossed about with the wind; and is metar 
phoric^lly tak^o, for a foolish light-witted felloiy. S^^e Hesychiivs 
the Scholiast op Aristophanes and others. So that xe3r^«rrfX6j3wSns> 
is a very ^t coqipound from xixf o^ and ^trreXf/So;. 

But it is time to take notice of another contradiction in this ac- 
count of Jamblichiis. For ^n another place he make^ Philolaus, and 
Eurytus, and Archytas', pontemporaries with Pythagoras; though 
here we see he h^s placed them at seven geperatjons from him. . It 
is a woqder, that in so short a work, he should be so often inconsisit- 
ent with hirqself. But which of his assertions shall we follow } Ho 
doubt tliat which he says oft^nest, and which agrees best with what 
others have said. And what can be more express thf^q his own words ? 
'* In so ip^py generations nobody had ever seep one of the Pytliagor 
rean books, till JPhilolau^'s time^" Does he not here declare there 
were many generations between Pythagoras and Philolaus? And 
Laertius has preserved for us ope of Arehytas's letters to Plato, who 
had desired to purchase the writings of Qcellus Lueanus: and there 

Arcbytas says *^ He had made ^n inquiry ^ter them, ^nd had spoken 

" with the grand-children of Ocellus about them V* Here are plainly 
three generation^ between Arcbytas and Ocellus : and yet nobody haf 

' JtmbL p. 103. O' voAAiorotTOi »au avrZ 0vy;^f <V«ynr, itat fA.aAnrtvva9rtt r« 

^ Id. p. 17t. £y roaavrmts ytnaTs irwf otitis ollnt fxinrat rZt nv^aty^ittmvTnfi^ 
n^Ttn wt^i nnv^ivs v^ -nis ^ikoXaov yiKoLta^* lege, mt^fnrvy^iiteu* 

* Lcart. in Arch. AyiixOo|Mf iis Amwuxhis, nLoit Inry^oyAS rots 'OkmKKh fxyoiwir. 

No. 7. R 
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said^ that evea Ooellui' himself was cooteniponiry with Pythagons. 
And so amch bj way of inqairy about the age of that philosopher. 

THEirery kanied Mr.Dodwell^ has advanced some other argaments 
to establish his optoion about Pbalaris's age^ which most here be con- 
aidered. la the pretended epistles* there is mention of one Clis- 
tbcQcs, wlio was banished^ it seems, out of some democratical cityi 
but the name b not set down. This petson Mr. D. supposes to be the 
fiiBJOus Clistheoes the Athenian, who had almost as great a share in 
driving out the Eunilyof Pisistratus,as Brutus the Roman had in ex- 
pelling the Tarquins. Now Pisistratus*s sons were driven out at 
Olymp. Ixvit. 1"*. And there must be an interval of some years be- 
tween that and Clistheoes's etite. Phalaris, therefore, who relieves 
Clistheiics after his banishment, must have been still in the throne 
about Olymp. Ixviii. that b, forty years after £usebius*s period, which 
I follow as a rule and standard through all my dissertation. 

But I must here again profess my sorrow, to see this excellently 
learned writer so imposed on by these spurious letters. For all this 
affiur of Cibthenes was no where but in the sophist's head: neither 
is the scene of it laid at Athens. For our Phalaris's Clisthenes was 
thesonof Autoooe*, a kinswoman of the tyrant's: but the Athenian's 
mother was called Agariste, as Herodotus^ and <£lianP assure us; 
and a niece of the same Clisthenes, the mother of Pericles^ was cal- 
led Agariste, in memory of the other. Perhaps it may be suspected, 
that Atttoooe in the epistles may be only a mother-in-law. But this 
I think would be a sorry evasion, though we had not that direct 
answer to it, which the letters themselves aflbrd us, where they call 
her *' his own mother'/' If the fault be laid on the copies of Pha- 
laris, and Autonoe be supposed a corruption of the true word Aga- 
riste, there will be no dealing upon this argument with such masters 
of defence. But then again Phabris's Cibthenes was fined three ta- 
lents', and all he had was seized on and confiscated to the public use. 
Now thb story will never suit with the circumstances of the Athenian 
Cibthenes; who being baubhed, asi£lmn says^ byway of exos- 
tracism, must consequently have the free use and enjoyment of his 
estate all the time of hb exile. For this was one difference between 
exostracbm and ordinary banishment"; that the former allowed to 
the person the entire right of his own revenues. Herodotus so re- 

^ De Cycilii ret. p. £55. * Phil. EpUt. 77, 95, tlO. ■ Marro. Aruiid. ■ £,p. 9&» 

• Herod, vi. 1«6. ' ^i»n, xii. 24. < Herod. w\. 131. Plut. in Pericie. 

• Ep. 110. lU^rnc oiawnwfAJjT^. 'Ep. 95. » MUmn, xiii. 84. 

• Plat, in Araiifit, 'E|i*iifVTTo» tls in ^in» x»fBov(Mjt9f rx ixtfrov, — Suid- ¥. *Oa^ 
rpuuvfiAs, Scbol. Arise S58^ et 544. 
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presents this transaction, as if Clisthenes had quitted Athens by order 
of Cleomenesking of Sparta, without sa&ring any esoslracbni* But 
even this account sufficiently pro? es, that he was not the Clisthenes 
in the "epistles : for here was no fine nor confiscation of goods, if he 
only retired in obedience to Cleomenes. '' Clisthenes the Athenian/' 
says Cicero^^ ** having a mbtrust of his affairs, deposited money for 
^' his daughters' portions in Juno's temple at Samos/' This mis- 
trust appears to have been a little before his bani&hment : and if he 
had money of his own lodged then in Samos, it is pretty hard to be- 
lieve that he would send a-begging to Sicily, the qnite contrary way, 
and so much farther than Samoa. But what need of many words ? 
Let but any body read the history of Clisthenes in Herodotus, and 
then look upon the letters, where he will not find one eireamstanee 
mentioned, not so much as Athens named, nor Clisthenes's rival Isa- 
goras, nor Cleomenes, but some general heads only, and common 
places : and let him believe if he can, that the writer of those epistles 
speaks of the Athenian, Or if he do speak of him, even this may 
go among the other argi^ments to detect him a sophist. 

Mr. Dodwell adds one little suspicion more towards settling the age 
of Phalaris \ There is one epistle directed to Hiero, and two to Epi- 
charmus'. Now if thisEpicharmns be the comic poet, and thb Hiero 
the tyrant of Syracuse, their ages will agree well with Mr. D/s no* 
tion, that makes him alive at Olymp. Ixxii. But I will not lose any 
time in refuting this suspicion, since Mr. D. himself seems not to 
rely upon it. It is enough, if we remark, that there is not the least 
hint in the letters, that the Epidiar mos there was a poet : which the 
author, had he meant the comedian, would hardly have omitted, if we 
may guess at his humour by hk many letters to Stesichoros. As for 
Hiero, the epistles have represented him as a oitiicei) of Leontiniywhere 
the Hiero of Syracuse had no concern that we know of. 

And now I think I have gone through the most memorable pas- 
sages that have relation either to Phalaris'sor Pythagoras'sage; and 
I have considered all that Mr. Dodwell has made use of to support 
his new assertions. I do not pretend to pass my own judgment, or 
to determine positively on either side: but I submit the whole to the 
censure of such readers as are well versed in antient learning; and 
particularly to that incomparable historian and chronologer, the right 
Tcverend the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. 

I. 

IN the last epistle, to those of Enna, a city of Sicily, Phalaris says, 

the Hyblenses and Phintienses had promised to lend him money at 

* Cicero de legibus, II. 1^, Cam rcbw tinerat mm, 
" De Cjrclisi veu p. »33. * £p. B^ Sl« 99. 
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interest: Ollc vm^p^ipro fiaye/oiiV) »$ 'T^Katm x^^wrms. The sophist 
#as careful to mention such dtfes as he knew were in Sicily. For 
so Ptoiemy*places4>«yTja there; aniAl»toninUsy,Pliintis; and tt5hy% 
Phintienses. dut it is ill luck for this forger of letters^ that a frag- 
ment of Diodorus, a Sicilian, and well acquainted with the history of 
his coiintryj ivas pr^erv€d Co be a witness agatmt hifa. That ei'- 
feel^ent wtil^ infbftns us, that Phintias, tyrant of AgrigeatMa, (the 
vei^ place where Pt^albrfs '^ras before him), first built Phintia, calUtig 
it by his own nain^ : ^riljet ti ^tvrloLs ff'^Xiy, ovoiMtcas arhijp ^irrio£eu 
and that this, was done while the Romans were at war with king Pyr- 
rhus% that is,- aboat Olymp. cxxv. which is above two hundred and 
•eve6ty yeacr after Hiriaris's death, taking even the kt«r Mcotontof 
St. Hiierom. A pitfly alip this tut our sophist, who^ like the test 
of his profession, teas more vetsti in the books of orators than histo* 
rians, to introduce Lis* tyrant borrowing money of a city almost three 
hundred years before it was was named or built. 

THE preliminaries about Plialaris*s age being agreed on between Mr. 
B. and me, for he consents to place him as I have done, at Olymp. 
Ivii. 3. we are at last come to the business itself. And what does the 
learned examiner advance against our first argument. 

'* For method's sake," says he^, <' the doctor begins at the last 
^< epistle." For modesty's sake the gentleman begins with a very 
wdrtiiy cavil. As if I was not to rank my arguments accordii^ to 
their force, rather than to take them as they happen to rise ? But he 
will find by and bye, that I put this argument in the front, because 
it is one o4 the strongest, and can never be eluded. 

*^ But the copies o^ Phalaris have 'ToXaioi, and I make use of the 
<^ examiner's conjecture 'T^AaToiV 'I conceive it is but a small fault 
to make use of it in a citation, if I do not assume it to myself. Bat 
he resents, I suppose, that I did not name liim, and give him the glory 
of his correction. If that be it> I can heartily excuse him : for his 
true emendations being so very few, he has reason to look after them. 
But to speak freely, the correction is so very easy, that the honour of 
it is but moderate. *^ For if in all the editions of Phalaris it has been 
'TftXaiof ;" the reason was, that before Mr. B. arose, nobody of emi- 
nent learning would debase himself by the publication of those 
epistles. 

But granting it to be 'T/3Xa7oi ; whether any of the Sicilian Hy** 
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Has be here meant^ is dubious^'' Though all this be wide from 
tiie question, for I fetch do argument from Hybla, yet it has a worse 
qsalitj than that, for it is not trae. *^ I have sent," says Phalari8% 
" over AI.I. Sicily to borrow money at interest; and some freely 
'' give me money, as the Leontines and Geloans; others promised 
*^ to lend me, as the Hyblssans and Phintians." Is it dubious now, 
whether any of the Hyblas of Sicily be meant in thb place? Docs 
he not say expressly, that he sent to borrow in Sicilt ? I am sorry our 
honourable editor is not better versed in his own author: I am glad, 
I would say, for it is to be hoped he employs his time better. 
I may now put in one word about those *' *TaXaiof, a people that 

are not in Sicily': so that I was unlucky in sayiDg ^The sophist 

took care to mention such towns as he knew were in Sicily/' Though 
the examiner's emendation 'T/SXaioi be so obvious and certain, yet he 
is half in the mind to renounce his own correction #ut of pure con- 
tradiction to me. Let it then be *TaXaioi, to humour him a little. 
What spoils now does the examiner carry with him, but a manifest 
detection, that his epistles are a cheat? For the writer declares, that 
it was Sicily where he borrowed his money : but when he comes 
to name those that lent it, he talks of 'TaXaioi, which are no where in 
Sicily. Now a sophist might be guilty of this mistake, but the true 
Phalaris could not. 

At last the examiner is come to the merits of the cause ; for he will 
prove there were two Phintias» in Sicily. " For the Pliintia built by 
** Phiotias, which is mentioned in Diodorus\ was a maritime town: 
** but the Phintia of Ptolemy^ and Pliny '^ was mediterranean; and 
^ this latter may be the place that is meant in the epistles.'' 

This it is to have a reachof thought, and a sagacity peculiar to a 
great genius. These are the very passages that I had cited ; and yet so 
dull was I, that I could not discover that the author spoke of different 
Phiotias. For I fancied, if Pliny or Ptolemy had meant another 
Phintia besides that of Diodorus, they would have given us an account 
of two: for Diodorus's Phintia was t^g. considerable to be omitted, 
^ince therefore they mention one only, it was a plain argument to me, 
that they knew but of one. Nay, I went further, and imagined I had 
{bund the true reason, why these authors disagreed so in the account 
of its situation. For when a city is situated but a little witbiu land 
near the mouth of a river, as Phintia was, it is no wonder that wri- 
ters difier, some calling it a maritime town, because it iji near the sea. 
and has a harbour for ships ; others calling it an inland town bet- 
cause it really lies within land, and not in the verge ef the sea-coast. 

*P. in. • Ep. 148. *Eis aVMTXf ZnuOJ»u ' P. Iff. » P. 1 j|. 
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As in the very same place Ptolemy reckons Agrigeotam among the 
mediterranean towns; tboagh Pliny, and every tody else call it m 
sea-town: for, as Polybius says^ it was seated eighteen stadia, one 
league only, within the mouth of the river. And the same Ptoleoiy 
calls Gela and Camarina inland towns for the very same reason, though 
every novice in geography knows they were maritime. Virgil de- 
scribes the promontories and sea-towns of Sicily, that JSncas saw as 
be coasted it: 

Hinc aitu rapes projectaqae mzb Pacbjni 

Radinot: et fatis nunqnam conceau noTtri 

Apparet Camabiva procul, campiqae Geloi, 

Imaantsque Gela fluvii cogDomine dicta: 

ArdttQs inde Aoeaoas ostentat maxima longe 

Mania, magnanimum qaondam geoerator equormm.— j£ii. iii. 

Here we see are three maritime cities, Camarina, Gela, and Agri- 
gentum : will our examiner therefore double these, as he has done 
Phintia, because Ptolemy calls them mediterranean? If he pleases to 
publish a new map of Sicily, with these noble dbcoveries in it^ he will 
meet with his deserved applause. 

But the gentleman proceeds, and tells usL.'< Phintia in the epistle 
*^ must therefore be the mediterranean town ; because Hybla, whicb 
** is there joined with it, is mediterranean^ This," he says, '^ is a 
« Way of arguing, that I myself use in the next section :" which I 
will shew him to be mistaken in, when I come to that paragraph*. la 
the mean time why so possitive, that this Hybla in the epistle mast 
needs be mediterranean ? Did he not newly say, ^' it is dubious wbe* 
*' theranyof the Sicilian Hyblas be there meant?" and the 8uppose4 
Hyblas out of Sicily might be maritime, for ought he knows. But 
allow this to be a Sicilian Hybla, were all of that name in Sicily 
mediterranean towns? This he must affirm, or else his argument is 
lame of one foot, which we ought not to suspect in so great a logi- 
cian. To be sure then, he imagines that all the Hyblas of Sicily were 
inland cities, as it further appears from his index to Phalaris'; where 
that Hybla, that was really maritime, is described mediterranean : a 
manifest error, and plainly refuted by Thucidides", Cicero, Virgil, 
Ovid, Mela, Pliny, and others. So very happy is our examiner io 
every step he takes. 

But he fancies-^*' I may maintain, that all those authors, I>jo- 
«< dor us, Ptolemy, and Pliny, may mean the same Phintia ^" (An<J 
if all his fancies were as true as this, I would not write one word a* 

" Tulyb. ix. ' P. 1-2^. ^ Ep. 148. 'TgXaS,! ttai ^itriM. 

* V. Megarenses. Hyblari, quorum urbs Megara Mediterranea, 
■ Sea Cluvcrius'& iSicii. 1^. " P» 123. 
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gainst Um). ^ If so^ why may not Diodonis be mbtaken as muck 
^' in the date of this town, as two good witnesses prove bam to be ia 
^ the situation of it?'* 

I have alfeady shewn, that none of them were mistaken in the situ* 
«tion of Pbintia; for they all Icnew that it was a port-town seated a 
little withhi land, near the mouth of the river Himenu The only dif- 
ference is in the name, some calling such a situation maritime, others 
niediterranean. But that it was really a port-town, there are two 
as good witnesses on Diodorus'sside; Antonine* in his Itinerary, and 
Cicero*: so that we have three testimonies against two. But let us 
see what evidence may be produced from matter of fact. Carthalo, 
ihe Carthaginian admiral, hearing the Roman fleet was gone from Sy- 
vacnse, came towards them with a hundred and ten sail : the Romans 
not daring to engage him, got into the [harbour of Phintia, whither 
the Carthaginians pursued them, and sunk sixty-seven of their ships^ 
and disabled thirteen. Soon after the Roman consul, knowing 
nothing of what had happened, comes from Messana with thirty- 
six sail, and cast anchor before Phintia." This action is told at 
laige in Diodorus^: and can we think all this a mere dream of his, 
written when he was Cast asleep, as our examiner expresses it'? 
He was born within sixty miles of Phintia, and surely he that travel- 
led* through Europe and Asia, to view the places he wrote of, could y 
scarce be so ignorant at home, as to make whole fleets engage and 
be sunk upon dry land. But if the examiner will still remain obsti- 
nate against Diodorus and the rest; I have one witness more in re- 
serve, whom I dare say he will allow to be a good one. It is the ho- 
nourable Charles Boyle, Esq. the learned editor of Phalaris, who ia 
his index there has these very words — ^* Phintia, now called Lycata, 
a maritime town in the east of Sicily, not a mediterranean, as Pto- 
lemy calls it\*' Here is an authority beyond all exception, not 
only that there was a maritime Phintia, but that Phalaris meant it. 
The gentleman perhaps may blush at this passage, and therefore I 
will not bear hard upon him, but only ask him one short question, 
*' Phintia, a maritime town," says the editor; ^' a mediterranean,*' 
says the examiner-^Now whether is it harder to be proved, that the 
maritime and the mediterranean are the same town, or that the edi- 
tor and the examiner are the same. person? 

But let OS observe the inference he makes from this error, as he 

* P. f 1. Per mtritiiDt loc«« &c. 
' CiR. iii. in Verrcm. Coge ut ad aquam tibi fuinientuni uietiantur, tcI Phintiam, rt\ 

Halesaa. &a. ^ Diod. 880. ' P. 1S7. * Diod. in Prsf. 

* Phiotia, hoilie Ljcata, urbi Daritima in orientali Sicilte latere, uon mediicrranea, 
«t PtoleiDCiu. 
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tbooght it, of Diodorus: for here we may expect the very quiotea- 
seoce of logic. '* Why may not Diodora9 be miatakeQ a3 much in 
the date of this town, [as he is ia the [situation of it^?'' Now the 
mistake in the situation^ even supposing it a mistake^ might perhaps 
be five miles, for that is enough to denominate it an inland towo. 
But the mistake about the date must be no less than two hundred and 
seventy years : for any thing less than that will do the epistles no ser- 
vice. So that here lies the tme import of our examiner's query-,Jf 
Piodorus might mistake a league or two, why might he not mistake 

I two hundred and seventy years? that is, if Milo the Crotonian could 
carry a bull, why might be not carry a brace of ehsphants? 

But that Diodonis has not mistook himself in hia account of the 
date of Pbintia, any more than in the situation, we may be as sure as 
any history can make us* [!•] For first, he could not mistake in 
the age of Phintias the tyrant. He has involved him in so many cir- 
cumstances, and linked him with so many contemporaries, that a 
man must hate his own reputation, who will presume to say, that this 
Phintias was older than Pbalaris. He had war with Hicetas* tyrant 
of Syracuse; that Hicetaa who ,bad another war with Meno the 
poisoner of Agathocles, and was succeeded by Tbynio, or Thseoo, an 
ally of king Pyrrbus. He is mfutioned with Decifis Jpbellius'' the 
Roman tribune, whose age we know from Polybius, and Uvy, and 
Appian. He had concerns with the Mamertines of Messana^, a peo- 
ple never heard of in Sicily before the age of Agathocles. He razed 
to the very ground the city of Gela', which a whole etood of histo- 
rians witness to have been standing long after Phalaris's time. What 
man of common modesty or sense will say all these actions are con- 
founded, and that Phintias lived three centuries before? Can so ex- 
cellent an historian be suspected of such a gross pieoe of negligence? 
It is as absurd as to affirm, tfaat the right reverend the Bishop of 

7 Sarum, in his immortal history of the reformation, may have mis- 
taken the afiairs of Henry HI. for those of Henry VIJJ* 

There is a medal in Goltzius and Varuta, with this inscription— 
BASIAEaS 4>INnA: on one side it has a ]dog, and on the other a 
head crowned with laurel. Goltzius thinks it is the bead of Gelo : 
and that 4>INTIA means the cUy Phintia* And th^ learned H^duio' 
concurs with him, that 4>INTIA relates to the city, and not to a per- 
son. But I am entirely of Paruta's opinion, who interprety it of kiug 
Phintias* For is not Bao-iXcfio; 4>iyria in the genjti ve case, exactly like 
those otberinscri ptions—BASlAEaS AIONTSIOT, BAS1AEX22 

* P. 123. ■ Piod. lib. xxil. * Diod. ibid, et Excerpt. Vales. 265. ** Ibid. 

* Ibid. ' Harduiu Nummi Antiqai illiutrati. 
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lEPANTMOT, ArAGOKAEOTS BA:SIAE12S ? And the inscription 
is phced in the same manner in all of them ; not where the head is, 
but upon the reverse. Besides, the very word BA2IAfiX2S shews, 
it belongs not to Gelo. For^ in his and his brother Hiero's coins, 
that word is not used; Dlonysius, as it seems, being the first Sici- 
liaji that stiled himself Boo-iXiu^ in his money. Without question, 
therefore, this Phintias was a long time after Phalaris's age, as ap- 
pears not only from the word Boo-iXcflp^, but from the head with the 
laurel. For it was not the custom in Phalaris^s time for princes to 
set their images upon the public money. 

[2.] Neither could Diodorus mistake in the second part, that this 
Phintias founded the city Phintia, and called it after his own name. 
It is observable, thait he says it more than once*.^.*' Phintias," says 
be, *' builds a city, naming it Phlntia;'^ and in another place, " Phin- 
tias the founder of Phintia.'* He is very particular in the circum- 
stances of it. *^ The Mamertines%" says he, " of Messana, having 
'' sacked the city of Gela, Phintias king of Agrigentum ^ pulls down all 
'^ the houses and the walls of the place, and removes the people that 
^ were left, and builds a city for them (within the territory of Agri- 
** gentum) with good fortifications, and a fine market-place, and tem^ 
'^ pies.'* Will our examiner say, that all these buildings were cas- 
tles in the air? No, but perhaps there might be a city there called 
Phintia before, and Phintias might only repair it. No doubt of 
it, be was at all that trouble and expense purely for the sake of a 
refireshing quibbled The town was a namesake of his, and therefore 
he would rebuild it. By the same argument, there was an Alexan- 
dria before Alexander, and a Rome before Romulus. But nobody 
heard, you will say, of these names before the times of those founders. 
No matter for that; whoever heard of Phintia before Phintias 's time? 
Yet our examiner can give you a view of it in the region of possi- 
bilities. 

Give me leave to add one short remark about the building of Phin- 
tia. Diodorus has passed his word, that the city of Gela was quite 
razed and dispeopled before Phintia was built, and that the residue 
of the Geloans were transphnted to this new Phintia, and from that 
time were called Phintienses. But the pretended author of the epis- 
tles mentions the Geloans and Phintienses as difierent people, as if 
Gela and Phintia were both standing at once^. *' The Leontines,'^ 
uys he^ ** and Geloans gave me money] the Hyblenses and Phin* 
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^ tieoses promised to lend.** So tlwt here we htte a ^ble dis- 
oOTery» that the epistles are sporioits: first, because they talk of die 
Phintians, a name not heard of in Phalaris's time; and then because 
they make them quite diffiFrent from the Geloans, though they were 
both the same people, the new dty arising out of the relics of the old. 

Mr. Boyle is pleased to end this paragraph with a little innocent 
mirth. ^ Unless^'* says he, ** this Phintia be such another plaee as 
^ Agrigent, a sea^port town in the middle of Sicily*/' Those words 
at mine that he refers to are.^*^ The letters are dated in the middle 
of SItily V where there b not one syllable about Agrigentum^ bat 
he adds that of his own, to make way for hil jest. But piay. Sir, 
where had you the secret, that all Phalaris's letteis were dated at A- 
grigentum? Does not Suidas say, he was master of all Sicily*? Do 
not the letters pretend, that he conquered the Leontioes, the Tauro- 
Sienites, the Zanclssans? Did be not vanquuh the Sicani^, the in* 
habitants of the midland country? And could he not write a letter in 
any of these expeditions, as well as at home ? Or were ink and paper 
such heavy ba^M^f that they could not be carried after him ? By 
the subject of several of the letters one would guess, they were 
)iated from the castle where his bull was kept*, which was eighteen 
miles firom Agrigentom. But for the most part they are such com- 
mon-place stuff, without any note of place or tiroe^ that one cannot 
tell where nor when they were written. And the reader may ob- 
serve this, as another mark of their spuriousness. But what then, if 

1 had meant Agrigentum, when I said <* The letters are dated in 

the middle of Sicily?*' Is not Agrigentum in the very middle of the 
island, between the east and west points of it, Pachynus and Lily- 
beum? And I conceive, there u a middle of a line, as well as of a 
surface. And how if Agrigentum be a mediterranean town, what will 
then become of your jest? I have two very good authors to bear it 
out : Ptolemy in his tables that reckons it among the /tua-^fioi, midland 
cities; and Mr. Boyle in his index to Phalaris; '^ Agrigent^^*' says 
he, ^ a mediterranean city'.** If Mr. Ifeyle be so quarrelsome that 
he cannot agree with himself, how is it possible for other people to 
agree with him. 

If the reader now pleases to review what the examiner has said upon 
this first argument, he will join with me in this character of it.^That 
all the authorities be has brought, were already in my dissertation | 
and that all his inferences are fidse, and may have the honour to be 
his own. 

• p. ISS. 'Dili. p. 50. » Soid. ▼. ^oX. ^ Poly»nnt« r. 1. 

*J>io4.r41. -'^ Agrigentufli orbs mcdilerraoca. 'P. 119. 
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IN tht Dinety-second cpktky he threafeot SCesichonis the poe^ for 
raising money and soldiers agvlnst l^loi at Alttotium and AUs^a, xol 
tt; *AXd(yrioy nei itf ^Akm^oof : and that perhaps he might be soappe^t 
before he got home again from AIiBs% to Htmera, If AW^nr; sir 
^Ifjkipav What a pity it is agaioy that the sophist had not read Dio* 
dorus? for he would have told him, that this Alttsa was not in be* 
ing in Phalaris's days". It was first boilt by Arehonides^ a Sciliao, 
Olymp* xehr. 2. or, as others say« by the CartfaagioiaBS% about two 
years before. So that here are above a hundred and forty years slip* 
ped, since the latest period of Phalaris. And we most add above a 
dozen more to the recko^ping, upon the sophist's own score: for this 
letter is supposed to k^ar date, before Stesichoros and Ph%laris were 
aifde friends; which was a dozen years, as he telb his tale% before 
Stesichoros died ; and Phalaris he makes to surrive him. I am aware, 
4hat the same author says, that ther^ were other cities in Sicily, caU 
led Atiesa': but it b evident from the situation, that this Alaesa of 
Arf'honides is meant in the epistles ; for this lies on the same coast 
w)ih Himera and Aluntium« (to which two the sophisf here joins it), 
aiid is at a small distance from them* And indeed there was no other 
town of that name in the days of the sophist, the rest being ruined 
and forgotten long before. 

IF our examiner's performance in the last section was very poor and 
jejune, we may expect an amends in this. For to encqurage liim* 
self with a small victory, he begins his attack upou a fauU of the press, 
a hundred and twenty for a hundred apd forty; though it was np*- 
thing to his subject, even allowing it to be my own mibtake. Xnd 
being flushed with this little advantage over the printer, he then pro- 
ceeds with his victorious forces against the argument i<self. But we 
shall see by the event, that not the author of the epistles only, but one" 
of hb editors too, may be guilty of sophistry. 

<< The doctor," says he^, ** finds Stesicliorus in danger of being 
<< snap|)ed in his intended journey from A liesa to Hiinera. Now, 
with the examiner's leave, the doctor was more inclined to think it a 
voyage than a journey; for both Himera, where Stesichoros lived, 
and Atesa and Aluntium, whither he went, are maritime towns. And 
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the very words of Phakris confirmed the doctor in this opinion; for 

he makes this sarcasm upon Stesichorus: '* I hear/' says he% *' you 

*' are writing Ntffou;, the rtturn of the Greeks from Troy: but yea 
'' take no thought for your own return from Alsssa to Himera. But 
*' it shall be hard for you to escape my hand^s; and that shall be as 
'^ bad to you^ as the Caphareao rocks and.Charybdis were to them." 
There is a greater propriety in this comparisonj, if Stesichorus was to 
Come home by sea, than if he was to come by land. And it was at 
sea, as it b pretended^ that he was snapped at faist, as he was sailing 
from Pachynus to Peloponnesus*. 

I observed, that because there had been several AlsBsas in Sicilyi 
this argument would be of nq force, unless we could know which of 
them was meant in the epistles. And that, I thought, might be de- 
termined from the very eircunistances of the action. Stesichorus is 
suppo^d to sail from Himera to Alssa and Aluntium. Now the Alaesa 
of Archonides being a sea-port town, and lying escactly in the way be- 
tween Himera and Aluntium, thert was no question, as I thought, 
but this was the place mentioned in the epistles. Especially since there 
is good reason to suppose, that the other Alesas (if there were an; 
dtlier) were mediterranean towns. For if they had been port-towns, 
and more antient than the age of Phalaris, it is almost impossible 
but that in t)ie Punic, or Athenian, or Roman, or civil wars in Sicily, 
there must have been some naval action there; and then the hbtori- 
ans could never Imve been so ignorant of them^ as it appears they 
1(11 were. 
But Mr. B. desires^ ^^ to borrow this argument for a moment, agd 
he will prove just the contrary to what I have proved, that this 
Alfesa is not upon the same coast with Aluutium/' I perceive it 
is dangerous lending this geptlenun ^ny thing. He borrowed the 
MS, Phalaris, and now he borrows aq argument: but he m^kes a 
wrong use of both of them, ana then calumniates him that lent thein. 
First, he quite mistakes the form of the argun>ent; and supposes that 
to be the conclusion, which is the minor propositiou. For I do not 
prove by this way of argument .^i^That Alsesa b upon the same coast 
with Aluntium. That I suppose and premise as known, from Anto- 
nious's Itinerary, Diodonis, and Strabo, who all describe it in that si- 
tuation . Metbinks a man, that had a system of logic made and print- 
ed for his own use, might have been able to reduce an argument into 

the form of 9 syllogism. My argument lies thus : 

Alflesa, Hiipera, and Aluntium, are mentioned together in the epis- 
tle as sea-towns, and near one another. 

' Ep. W. • Ep. 108. • P. 1 J4. 
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But Alasa of Archonides b a sea* town in the neighbourhood of 
Himeim and Alontiom. 

Thereibie Abna of Archonides b the Alssa mentioned in the 
epbtle. 

Bat let OS see what exploits he will do^ if I lend him the arga« 
Bent. <' Tally says% Halesini, Catioenses^ Fknormitani, &c. and 
^^ again, Halesini, Catinenses, Tyndaritani, &c. It b evident^ 
'^ therefore^ that Abesa b opon the same coast with Catana; that is, 
^ opon the coast directly opposite to Aluotium." Thb he nidc- 
nuDt» ^^ my «^ay of argument;" though it be just as much like it as 
PUondes's picture of .£sop b like the original. When either the 
design of tbe writer, or the circumstances of the thing itself, plainly 
iDtimate, that the pbces mentioned together are near one another, 
we may infer that they are so: as first 1 know from the design of 
the writers, (because Strabo and Antoninus mention the towns in or^ 
der), that Alaesa of Archonides b in the neighbourhood of Himera; 
sod again, I know, that Alsesa in the epbtle b supposed in the 
neighbourhood of Himera, from the circumstances of the action* 
Bot what b there like these in the passage of Cicero? All Sicily had 
been pillaged by Verres ; and there were people from all the towns 
to inform against him at Rome. Now Cicero was not obliged, like 
a geographer, to mention each of them according to their situation; 
bat rather according to the quality and wealth of the people. ^ 

But who b this that makes all thb controversy about Alsesa in the 
epbtle? Is thb the same Mr. Boyle that was the editor of these epis- 
tles? So he gives himself out to be : and yet that editor has described 
tbb Al«sa in the epbtle to be the very same that I say it b. For he 

says* ^' Alsesa is a sea-port town on the west side of the island'.'' 

Now thb situation agrees with no other than the Aliesa of Archo- 
nides: and we are sore Cicero meant that very town, from those 
words of Diodorus^ *^ That the Romans gave to Al«sa of Archo- 
nides an immunity from payiog taxes,'* compared with these of Ci- 
cero *^ Centuripa* and Aliesa, free cities, and exempt from paying 

taxes." What shall we say to such an examiner? He could speak 
the truth freely, as long as truth was not against him. But when he 
sees these things turned upon him, to expose hb admired author, 
and pull down the honour of hb edition, then he reverses hb 
own judgments, and what was white before, must now be bbck. But 

•P. le*.' 'Cic^ll. mVerrem. 

* Index PStal. Alesa, Cic. ia Vcr. 3. Mtritiiiia tU in oceideaUHori insnUs latere. 
And ipun— JUuntiuaiy noD procul ab Alsesa. * Cic. in Verrem. 3. 

^ A4« T^f v«o'PA;/xa/anr MtTaxt ariktiau Diod. p. t46, 
* Immonei civiiatet ac liberie Centurtpinai HalcsinBi £cc. III. ia Vcrreo, 
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perhaps some white may turn red» whea the eMmioer pkaict lo re-; 
fleet upon these self-contradictions. 

To shew his taleot onee mon at aaisreprfseiitiiigy he lepeats aiior 
ther argument'of mioe thus'..'' Al«ia of Arekonidfa musi bemeaDt 
io the epistles, because there was no other towo of that name io the 
days of the sophist." Now in those words of anine that he refers p^ 
there is nothing like '' because ;'' neither are they bronght there as an 
argnmeot to prove, vthft he says they are. After I h^ fully proved^ 
that the writer of the epistles meant Archonides's Alassatt I eoneluded 
with this ...And indeed there was no other town of that name io the 
days of the sophist. Which 1 did not design for a separate arguaseDt, 
for that would plainly suppose the thing in question, that the epistles 
were written by a sophist. But I added them only as an aeeouni ^ t 
priori,*' how i\ qime about that the sophist should mention tiiat Alia* 
sa. And the account I take to be good and rational, that no oAei 
AlsBsa was beard of in the days of the sophist. 

The very design, then, of this period is misrepresented l^ the exa* 
miner; but he is mistaken too ii^identally, as he dresses up his infer- 
ence. 1* We find," says he*, '< in these epistles, the names oi As- 
typalna, Himera, Zancle, towns out of dare long before the dhyi, of 
the sopbbt." If Mr. B. means Astypalsea', a city of Crete, wheiie he 
fancies Phabiris was born, 1 can readily agree « ith him, that that lawD 
was quite out of date, both before and after the days of the s€>vl'i>'tt 
till Phabiris*s editors first found it out. But Mr B. furget^^ that l>e 
is dbputiog with a strange aort of people, wki» will not allow that 
Astvpalssa in the epistles h a town of Crete, but a eity and isiand ia 
the .Agean aea ; which city, they believe, was Hot out of date in the 
days of the sophist: for it was standing in Tiberius'*^ and Titus's 
time*; and for ought Mr B. or I know, ONiny centuries after. Bat 
grant it only as low as Titus : I believe the author of Phalaris^s epis- 
tles might live before that time; for I find the forged lettera of Euri- 
pides were extant in Tiberius's days. And I can allow the same an* 
tiquity to the counterfeit Plwlaris. It is a query therefore, whether 
I do not think him older than the eaamtner himself does ? 

i would sum up the partieulaisof this second head, if th« exa- 
miner's performance coaM bear recapitulating. But it ia t«K> thin 
and tendknr to endure handling again. 1 refer it all to the renders, and 
let itstand or foil by the judgment of that jury. 

'P.1S«. •P.itS. 'PlMl.editOite. «P. 1S5. 

^ Stimbo^ p. 4aa. ^ Plia. ir. tS. t 
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miB MfvvQlietli epistle gives en acciNiDt of sevftm! ricli picstotB to 
Pbljdiitts die Messeoiao physiciaD, for doing a grei^ cure epon Plui« 
hris. Amoog llie test, he aaiaes evrqpMif 9^p$xKdm9 ^tHy^ Htm^^ 
^ ^tcn couple of Theifcleaa cops." Bac there is another thiag» fae» 
min a piettyfaveflOOD) verj useAil to a Har; and that isya good me* 
■lorf* For we will aappose our author to ha^ once knowB som^* 
thing of these eapa, the tiikle and the rcasoo they were int eaHed 
so; bat he had unhappily forgot it^ when he wrote this epistle. 
They were iaige drinking eups, of a peculiar shape, so called Mm 
tiM flfst cemriver of then, oneTbericleSyaCorinthian potter. Pliny^^ 
by oristakiog his author llieophntftaRi, asakcs him a tanier« The 
words «f TlMOphntttas are the8e«jr«fvi<f9<lai 8" if «*r% (rtfiiJAm) 
Mik»Ms O if f i aX s i iwK, wfft fajfi9 mm iMtfmKu Wfitg rAg xiifa|ile$t«^^ That 
Hie turners make Theridcan cups of tie turpeatiDe tiee^ wfaidi eaft« 
net he distinguished fiom those made by the potters.'' Here can 
nothing be gathcwd hence to make Thericles himsetf a turner; for 
after he had Stst in^ntcd tfaemy Aey weie called Therioiean^ fms 
Ifceir shape, wluitsoever artificer made them, and whether of eaith or 
of wood, or of aaetaL But, as I said, by the geoefal consent of 
writers, we most call him a potter. Hesychius—Ovp/xXfio^, xi?axof 
JBUs M Sy«xAiotf$ atpa/Mflif. l4ician{««Ka) yifysnl voXAil, ola Oi|- 
fnOSii ihrra. Ety mologioeu M..— OiyiaAsMv x^Kam, |r Af yw wi , s]p«* 
YU^ a y a pitf di|fmA% ktnimmy Ag fturvf EifiBitk^t i tw ^i^m ¥iyiw>iai 
wuMfrf^. The words of Eobulus, whom he ekes, am cilat iu Athe* 

*H OifoiAiir rmg wlfKnuu^ itm Sf fUsh 

And again.^ 

yaMBSMfMr, " 



^•nafy^ jbmW K v fU u 9»fitas /UfW. 

New the next thing to be inquired, is the age of this 
id we leam dm! from Athennusj one witness, indeed, but as goc 

* lib. x^ esp. 40. Celebrttor et Theridet noniac, ctlioM ex terebimin loKtat 
t Hi« Fk&t 1. V. cap. 4. | la Ltupbne, pw 9S0, • Uh. si. p. 47|. 
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Hs a multitude in a matter of this nature. '< This cup (says be*) was 
ihventi&d by Thericles, the Corinthiaa potter^ who was contemporuy 
with Aristophanes the comedian/' And in all* probability be had this 
iadicadott from some fiible of that poet's now lost, where that Corio- 
thian was mentioned as one then ali?e. But all the plays that we 
have left ot his are known to have been written and acted between 
the eighty*eighth and ninety-seventh Olympiads, which is an inteml 
of thirty*six years. Take, now, the very' first year of that number; 
and Tbericles, with the cups that had their appellation from hioD^ 
oome above 120 years after Phalaris's death. 

But I must remove one objection that may be made agunst the force 
of this argument: for some antient grammarians give a quite differ- 
ent account why such cups were called Thericlean. Some derive 
the word Onplnkupf, itti rmf hfftm^ ^^ from the skins of beasts that 
were %ured upon them^:" and Fkmphilus the Alexandrian would 
have them called to, ioA r9 f$p«^ xkwwip, " because beasts were 
scared add frightened when, in sacrifities^* wine was poured upon 
them out of those cups/' So I interpret the woids of Ptophilus s 
iiwi vqS tov /iUwco¥ r<Ai i^pa^ xXaytiy, v ^Mw ra r«!g xvAi^i rtixnta^ ntff* 
whrwf^ For what is more ordinary in old authors, than the memory 
of that custom of pouring wine on the heads of victims? 

IpM tenciit dextn patena palclMmflM Dido 
Candentit ▼«€€« medis inter coiaos fudiu 

Nor are wild beasts only called ftip^f^ but tame too, such as bulls 
and cows, as the epigrammatist calls the Minotaure, Mfotmw fu^o- 
f^pet. I cannot, therefore, comprehend why the most learned Is.Ca- 
saubon would read a^tuicrrei in this passage, and not ovIvSovra. For 
I own I see little or no sense in it, according to hb lection. And as 
for the authority of the antient epitomizer of Athenssus, who, he says, 
reads it «nni!8eyr0t, one may be Certain it Was a literal £ault in that 
copy of him that Casanbon used. For Eustathius, who appears never 
to have seen the true Athensus, but only that epitome, rsmds it in his 
book^ 0Vfi£oyr«, and took it in the same sense that I now interpret it : 
H hiti Vipas aAowi, oirlvEovo'i yip kot mtra¥ xvAij^i roiavroi;. 

rms XC^' ^^ ''^ lUrfuKov Aftf^fin* P. 470. 

^ Atfaeiuiiub p. 471. < P. 1S09, Iliad. 
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And now for these two derivatiotis of the word GKjpixXsio;: -was 
ever any thing so forced, so frigid, so unworthy of refutation? T>)es 
Dot common analogy plainly shew, that as frodi'H^ctxA?^ comes 'VLpi^ 
x^fiof ; from ^opaxA$(« l&o^xXnoif and many such hke; so QvipixXuos 
must be from €)i)pixX9(? besides so many express authorities for it, 
which 1 have cited before. To which I may add that of Julius Pol- 
lax ^-.GifpfxAtiov xa) Kivtofw iati niv iroifiO'earrm: and Plutarch in P. 
^miliusV^OTrf r^^; AvriyoylSet;, xa) StXstix/Sa^, xa) 0i|pixXefou^ hn^ux' 
vviuvoi: and Clemens Alexand.;^Ej5^ffraiy ro/vvy €>i}pixXfM/ nvf; xuXi- 
ntg^ xai Avriyoyi^i^, xei SLaytfapoi. For one may justly infer, th»t both 
Plutarch and Clemens believed GqpixXcioi to be from 6i}pixAij;; be- 
cause they join them with those other cups, all which had their names 
from men that either invented or used them. And so says a»manu- 
script note upon that passage of Clemens..»Oi]p/xXfioi ini OijpixXfoti; 
Tov ifiupivrQ^. So that upon the whole, let Pamphilus and those other 
jpnammarians help him as they canj our sophist stands fully convicted, 
upon thb indictment, of forgery and impoattire. 

THE examiner has been frugal and sparing of his learning upon the 
former topics, that he might lay it out more profusely upon this tlilrd, 
at the same time that his friend Phalaris was exercising his liberality 
ttpon his physician Polyclitus. 

And first he endeavours to cut the knot, that he may save the hard 

labour of loosing it. The text of Phalaris, as it stands now, is Koi 

wvn^twf^ptxXMtm t^^iyn ^^^^ '' What, (says he)^, if it wa« heretofore, 
IloTftftun l^*HpaxX£icoy-.Heraclean or Herculean cups, instead of 
Thericlean? It is a very inconsiderable alteration, and yet it salves 
all. I agree with Mr. B. that this alteration of his is every way 
Tery inconsiderable. I will not contend with him about the un- 
reasonable licence he takes in changing a plain reading, against the 
aatfaority of three MSS. and the whole set of editions, purely to serve 
a turn. Another maa, perhaps, would have disputed it, but I am 
willing to ei. courage criticism in every well-wisher. The only ex- 
ception that I will now make against his emendation is this-^That 
there never was any sort or fashion of cups that were called Her- 
culean. 

- It is true, Athensus in his catalogue of cups, reckons the Hercu- 
lean, 'HpaxAfioy; but be meant uot^ tliac it was a species of cups of 

* Lib. Ti. «^i«. -P.!?!. ^9.i4tk 

ft 
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foch a 9hape« so deaomiiiatcd (torn Heicules; but it was ooe siDgle 
CQ{> that Hercules made use of on a particular occasion. He tells iis> 
from Pisamler, Paayasis, and Pberecydes, that when Hercules de- 
algned to go ta Erythea, an isle in the Western Ocean, he forced the 
sun to lend him his cop, that he uses to sail in from west to east 
€fefy oi|;ht; and m that cup he passed over to Erythea. And he 
proves tetfaer #iit of SscsichorttSt Aolimaehas» and ^Cschjrlas, that 
there wms such a iabuhMia tradi^i^n about tlie aun*s sailing over the 
ocean every night in a cup^. Apollodorus tells the same story S thst 
the sun leot Hercules his goldeq cup to sail in. ** Aotiqua historia 
ast, (says Macrohius}, Rerculem poculo, tanqoam navigio^ vectum 
tmmettsa fnatia transisse.*' The vulgar editions read it *' ventis," 

instead of ^ vaetam V *^ It is an old story, that Hereules passed 

•Vtr the sea ia ft cop, aa if it had been a ship/' And he names his 
auihorsi, the same that AtheosBus quotes, Paqyitfis and Pherecydes. 
But Atbemeus adds, that, according to Mimnermus, it is a golden 
bed^, and not a cup, that the sun uses to sail in; nay, that if we be- 
lieve the author of Tltanomachia, and one Theoclytus, it is a caul- 
dron*. And thenee it is, that Alexander Ephesius says% Hercoles 
sailed to Erythea in a breseii cauldron. 

And so say Servius^and Albricusi'i but Epbdrion'^ denies this, and 
^lls it a brazen ship*^ 

If macros in this place do act signify a cup in the fashion of a 
ship. Now, u,pon the whole, I conceive it is most evident^ that ths 
Herculean was one single particular cup, used once poly by Her- 
cules upon extraordinary service; not imitated and mukipUcd into 
a sort or fashion, so as twenty pair of suck cups might he preaented 
by Phalaris. It was so far from being a vi^gar cup foir doi^estie 
uses, that, as we have seen above, it is not known anianc wrilers 
what shape or foshion it was of, nor indeed whether it was. % cup or 
DO. This explication of Athensaos will perhi^ stem new to our 
examiners but he will be satisfied it is the true oae,| if he pleases to 
take that author, whom he has. abused and reviled so ^^a^b^ ooee 
more into his hand. Or if apthority goes further with Iwa than hiMFe 
reason, I have Eustathius to vouch for it; who, after he l^aa set 
down this very passage of Athenapi|s„Imean out of bk epUo#MBC^n- 

* Mittk. f, 409. ^^m£^%XWm/. ^ ApoK Rb. ii. p. ink 

^ Jiacrob. Satara. v. SI. ' fJuA XIS"^* " A//Svf. " Eastath. md Dion^s. 

* Scrvius ad J^ vii. ' Albt. saii. « Atlifte. 'fMi|itt. Caaaub. p. 78& 
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cbi^ies tbu» ^* So ih«i ike Hcicttleao cm^ m thai wfaMi is rrtW 

abo the sub's esp'." 

In the tame SKmner AtlMiimie pats Ni9«fk» ^ ^^^ Nei^eiewH'* in 
lib caialugue of cups; not that theie were a aoft «f eops of tKat 
name and fashion, bat it was a partieolar eup of Nettov^ 4*-^ 
aoribed by Homei *^^ 

.There were many disputes among^ the old gfamnuHriuit Amu Ae 
ahafie of this cup, which they gathered fipom Honet 'a aecottar of h; 
and nMoy treatises were writtea upoo ibe sobfeet: whtcb b a sine 
iodicatioD that it was not iq eommoe ase* Dionyshis Tliraa% a 
graaifnarian td great aute, to shew h» sciwlars the figare of It by a 
iD.ire seosibie way tliaii a verbal descripticui, got a workouui to ouke 
one ill silver according to bis dkreottooSy the aietal beisft pitwidcd it 
the charge of liis scholars. This, I presume^ will eoaTiaee the exa» 
Bftinrr, that nonsuch eups^ called Ncstoreao» weie tbra kv tebmn. 
And iu truth tlie'HfoiiAfiMand the Ntrop); were wofdi never bcaftlef^ 
but out of the aiouiba of grammariaiis. AtheMsat, tlieieferr, has not 
brought one single author that used either of those nuiarij nor hai 
PoHux made any mtrDtion of them in hb chapter of cups* 

But, Mr. B. will say*, ** are not Heraclean caps mentcooed in €^ 
ceru, among the wealth of Vcrres, which he had amsssed together 
out of Sicily, the very place where the scene of these letters lay}*^ 

His words are' ^^ PocuLi duo qu«daia, qutt Heiacica noniaantar*^ 

This pussf^e our eaaminer met with in Salmasius's notes apoD Sofi^ 
nus; and, perceiving that that^great man did not approve this vulgar 
lectiou, he thus auimadverts lipon hins..'^ Sainasius, (sayshe*), will 
not alk»w the present reading ol Heraclea; hot, like a trae eritiOi 
without auy authority, substitutes Thericlea in the loom of it^** Hb 
shews what class of critics himself is in, by this little insult upon i 
true one. But by what authority does our exanliner afina, that Sal* 
masius did it *^ without any authority T' If he had but east his cycft 
upon the must common editions of Ctoero, he wonld have seen there^ 
that two MS. copies have it ** Theridia>'* and auother " et heridia;'* 
which a man of the smallest acquaintance with books will easily know 
to be for Thericlia, d being put for cl in infinite placed And be* 
fore Salmasius was born, tliis same correction was started by Gol. 
Caoterus'j who says, some persons alBrmed that tha M3& biv^ H 

* Bust. ad. Od ji. p. 559. A<e nal *H^aicAfiOf iiwM kiytoBat^ r« km WJw. 
"lLX.v.^1. •AtheD.469. *P.146. £d. IT. 

' Cia It. in Verrem. • P. I4f. 

^ Cantcrufl nor, Icct. v. S8. Nam in icriptb qaidcm libri»Tb«ricle» le reperitM 

•ODt ^ai aucruDt. 
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expressly Thericlea. Here, 1 suppose, is sufficient authority for sub- 
stituting fhis readiDg. But the best authority is what I have newly 
laid before him, that there were no such cups called ^eraclean. And 
if Cicero had meant such, he would have called them not Heracleao, 
but Herculean. 

But Athenaeus talks of a dicuf o^ 'HpoutXton-ixi^ ', which the examiner 
would interpret^, an Heraclean, or Herculean bowl. Thb objectioni 
therefore, must be removed; and it will be done very easily. ** Some, 
.(says Athenfieus*), call this bowl Heracleotic, from Hercules, who 
fiist used this sort in his expeditions." His way is, to set down the 
several opinions, though they be false and absurd, as the ridiculoas 
derivation of Theridean cups from ti^plw^ or tvipag xXoyfiv; which we 
have spoken of above. And thus he has imparted to ds that etymo- 
logy of Heracleotic, though it be against all rules of analogy. But 
he has sufficiently intimated his own opinion, that they are called so 
from Heraclea, the town of their manufacture; and, for the same 
reason, they are called also Bceotic, because this Heraclea was in or 
near Bceotia. It is true, these cups had the Herculean knot* wrought 
upon the ears of them; yet that did not give them their name: but 
it was put there, because Heraclea, the town where the cups were 
made, had its original and name from Hercules. For this was He- 
raclea Trachin^, situate near the foot of (Eta, where Hercules wai 
•burnt. Tliese bowls, therefore, were called Heracleotic^ from the 
place of their manufacture; as others, upon the same account, were 
'called Rhodian, Syracusan, Chalcidic, AuxlOtfpyll^ So there were 
Heracleotic nuts, Heracleotic crabfish, so called from another Hera- 
clea, a city of Pontus* 

Our examiner being thus baffled in his alteration of Phalarb's text, 
he now resolves to turn about, and try to maintain it as it now stands. 
AtheniBua affirms, thatThericles lived in Aristophanes's time: *^ and 
he, (said I), in a case of history and philology, is a witness as good 
as a multitude.'' The examiner endeavours^ to ridicule the very 
expression, as far as his puerile jests can help him out. But me- 
thinks he might have remembered his Horner^:.... 

Or that epigram upon Heraclitus*:..^ 

* 

'< One man to me is as good as S0,000." Or the saying of Anti- 
machusf..'* Plato mihi unus est instar multorum millium." But, 

« Athen. apud Cassnb. 789. ' P. 146. ' P. 500. 

* 'HfrniLkuM h^g^. ^ Sf Atbto. p. dOO, and 461. * P. 147. 

' lUtd. X. * Aiuhoi. iii. ' Cac. in Brotpu 
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for fear he should fall foul upon these authors, as he has upon Maui* 
Iius and Laertius, and others*, because he thought I had an esteem 
lor theni\ I will ^ive him his own favourite author Phalaris, who thus 
complioients one EpicharmusL-** One such a man as you is as mudi 
to me as all Sicily is." 

The two next pages are spent in a tedious insipid declamation 
(they are his own words to a better writer, Dion Chrysostom) about 
Athenseus*s not citing his authors to shew the age of Thericles. Tha 
short of his speech is this«»That he will not take Athenseus's wOrd 
for a single farthing, unless he get somebody to be bound for him. 
But there is one stroke in it of a more subtle turn than the restj that 
ahews the wonderful sagacity of our examiner. Athensus had made 
this Thericles contemporary with Aristophanes the poet. This (says 
ilie examiner) he had no downright witness of: but only he had ne* 
irer read, or did not then call to mind, any older author that spoke of 
him. *^ For observable it is, (yes, I pray you. Sirs, observe it), tlmt 
among the several quotations in which he abounds on this head^ 
there is none that runs higher than the age of that poet^." Now 
certainly there was never such a sharp^highted observator, since the 
ftmotts Lynceus saw through a mill-stone. Athenseus, when he en* 
ters upon this head, expressly declares, that this Thericles lived in 
Aristophanes*s time: and yet *^ observable it is,'* that he quotes no« 
body tliat mentions him, before Aiistopluines*s time. Now, in my 
opinion, it had been much more *^ observable/' if he had produced 
•ny testimony before the time of Arbtophanes. For that would have 
been as fiat a contradiction to what he had newly delivered, as our 
examiner's contradictions are to what the editor of Phalaris says. 

But, since Atlienseus has so little credit with Mr. B. that he will 
not believe a word he says without a voucher, I will endeavour to 
produce a witness for him^ Eubulus the comic poet. 

Ailw>|^ ) 9Mf ffittMf 0JdSnri# v»n* 
KjaBaf^fOt yof tm uifmyMt ii^ya(^Ji|««r, 

'^ I made, (says he), the earthen ware purer than Thericles did his cups 
when he was young." Those who know style and language, will a* 
gree with me, that the last words, ^vlx y^ viof, must be referred to 
Thericles, and not be rendered in the first person, as the Latin trans- 
lator has mistaken them. And 1 take them to be an intimation, that 
Thericles was alive when this play was acted; and that he was old 
then, and past his work. This^ I dare say, is the best and neatest 

» P. 46, SB. he. fc p. St. 

* Ep. 98. S!( mmf V*^ twovtm imtuntt In ZiioAmv |aty0». 

^ P. 149. > AtbcB. 471. 
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cxpfiC^tioD that can be put upon the wordSi and tkerefofe I helieve k 
tbe truest. For if Tberides had beeo long dead before the ige of 
£ilbulua, (so long as to be older than Pbalaris), the poet woold not 
Jiave added those words, '^ when he was yoiuig/' For how coald be 
know then, that Thericles lived so long that he left off kb trade, or 
at leaat did not work at it with hia own hands, as tke words imply ? 
Tl^ncleSy therefore, by this aecount, was an old man in the tinoe of 
£cilKilus, ai>d flourished, xstrd ri¥ A^i^ sf iwy, in Aristop4ianes*s da^ 
Aod tliis is remarkably confirmed by the testimony of chroook>gy. 
F«>r EubulttS lived"* OlyfDp« ci. ia the middle intt?rval, between the 
fild 9ind. tbe iiew comedy; and Plnriis, the last of Aristopkanes's 
playa, was aeied" Oljrmp. zcvii. 4. which is aliout ten yeafs befurei 
ha that the same man might be ia hb prtoie iu Aristopbanea's time; 
and deerepid in Eubi^los's. 

Tbe examinef has been so perpetoally mistaken since his very first 
setting out, that I coold wish, for a little variety, he woaVd He once in 
the right. But I fitid he will not oblige me yet; for he falls into a 
^w error in tlie very next paragraph. Athena&us's words are*.^ 
** One Therieles, who lived about ttie time of Aristophanes, ia said 
(or is reported) to have made this sort of cap/* It is the ex.^miner's 
own translation; and he makes this observation U|>o«i the plaee'-^ 
*^ Tliat the autlKMr says Xtytrmiy ia said, ia reported; which ia an ex* 
pression of distroal, and that he was not satisfied of the tmith of the 
aeport." Now to what ptirpoae our examiner remarked tkb, it if 
hard to understand. For that Tberklca lived in Aristophanea's time, 
Atheoseus speaks positively; witoesa Mr. fi/s own version of his 
words. ** And this ia all we depended on Atbeassus's credit for; foe 
as to the other point, that Tliericlea iuvet>ted tbe cops> we have ten 
witnesses at least, beaidea Athensaus.^' What service, tHen, ean be do 
his cause from this A^trMt, thoogb it really signified suck a dialmst i 
But this fancied ** distrust" ia aootber error, of near affinity to the 
^rmer. For Keytreu is so £ir from being a tokea of want of evi- 
dence, that it is principally used upon the eonirary account^ when 
tbe generality of writera are agreed^ When a stngle witness aajra a- 
thing, be is commonly meotiooed by name; but whea tbe evidence 
i$ numerous, and cannot all be brought io, thea. tkey say, Adyaa«»or 
tcM-L Even this passage under debate might kaive given the bine to 
the examiner: for after our author bad said At/srai, lie brings three 
witnesses to tbai very paint. But I wiU give him an instmiee of 

■ Suid. T. Ewpov^Af. i" Schol. vet ad Platom. 
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amther imter. '' At/trai, it Is said, (says Laertius^), that as Pjr 
thagoras chaneod to shew his thigh naked, it appeared to be gold.V 
The reason why de isays xiytTea here, when in qther places he oainef 
his aatlior,U not the want of witnesses, but (he abundance of them; 
so that it was needless to name particulars. ' And that this is true, it 
naolfestly appears from tlie many writers yet extant that affirm the 
same story: Apollonius, PJntarch, Lucian, iEliao, Porphyry, Jam^ 
Uiehtts, Ammtanns, &c. Again says Laertius' — " Atftrou, Pytha- 
goras is said to have advised his scholars to say tliis verse every day, 
when they came home.. 

Now the atttfaors that say the $ame thing, th« writer of the Golden 
Vefses, Ciccfo, Porphyry, St. Hierom^ arc a fail proof that this 
AJyfrai doei not here impgrt.a defect of proofj but rather a sup^r 
Aoftyof it. 

I bad said Common analogy plainly shews, that as from*HpaxxSi$ 

cOtaes*llfikK»oi; from S9^oicA$f,Sof^X«o(; and many such like: s» 
^HfiMkuos must be from OijpixX^^. . Tlie examiner acknowledges the 
derivation is true; but the argument, he says', is stark naught. 
^ For let us try it^ (says he), in another instance* As from AirfM^c 
comes AirJAXfio;, so from SeO^i the philosopher must come GaXtiof 
^vireos/' Now, with the leave of our pert examiner, this insUince 
of his is no instance at all. For the analogy that I spoke of do«f 
not extend to all words thatliave terminatioi\ in y^g', but only to the 
^sompound words ending in xX^^, from xXto; gloria: as besides ihe 
msrds I named before, BatuxXij;, Ba6ixknosi HtvbxX^^ HeW«Xfie(.; 
AiSxX^f, Ai&Afiof ; and so ^lA^A?;, Aa(jLrpoK>Jig, MiynxX^U O^i^iror 
jOif, &c all form their adjectives in Kksiog* Now let hiin give oue 
dngte Instance, if he can, of a word ending in xXno; that does not 
Allow this analogy; and then his boyish witticisms and doggrel 
fUmes, which be has spurted here, will come in more seasonably*. 
Bnt at present he only exposes himselfj by breaking his unnumaesjy 
jesti upon his own mistakes. 

But let Athensus be as positive as he will, that Therioles and 
Aristophanes were contemporaries, Mr. B. will confute him out .^ 
his own words^-.Ka1 f^n^oTi'AXfffij iv 'Htriovj} 0t]fixXM^ irojgl tw'H^ci- 
mXia irhwra: which he translates — " And does not Alexis introdiurc 
Hercules drinking out of a TJiericleau cup?" Now our examiner has 
committed a double error about this one sentence. First, he has 

Xr»^- 'A^J* *M. • P. »1. • Alb€n p. 47U. 
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not construed the words right; for iilpnn is not in this place a par- 
ticle of interrogation, which is the most positive way of affirming; 
but, on the very contrary, it is a word of doubting : *^ fortasse/'— 
perhaps; or, it may be, that Alexis introduces/* This the examine^ 
might have learnt in those very dictionaries that he talks ao mudi 
of; or in Budseus's Commentaries", where several passages of Athe- 
nsens himself are cited to prove it. And indeed Athenseus could not 
be positive that Alexis meant the Thericlean eup; for the poet's 
words are only these^ as they now stand :«. 

• ••••• Ff y^Mf 3* tvHiffS imIKis 

*IIimov xuAs»t, JUKI Kafim I {^ vrawif "EJUw • • • » 

But the true reading of them b rather thus : 

*H/ni9ff it«XiiuB» 

^ But at last, coming to himself, he called for a cup of wine/' The 
very words ycv^/xiyo; and /x^Xi$ confirm the conjecture about evvou;; 
for so Plutarch — Tore Se lyvou; ytvifuivcgi and ao author in Suidas'-. 
'^sr^pitv iwovs hyiftro. And the last syllable in Kti)axa was lost, because 
xal followed it. And so much by way of emendation. But, as I 
said, Athenseus could not be positive; for the whole stress lay upon 
the word xiKixei, ^' Alexis, (says he), introduces Hercules drinking 
in a chalice;" and perhaps he meant the Thericlean. ** For, that 
the Thericlean was a chalice, Theophrastus is a plain witness^'* 
These are the very next words ; and this b the true sense of that 
passage. 

** But, (says Mr. B.'), if Athensus could suppose that Hercules 
and a Thericlean cup were brought upon the stage together, he must 
suppose, too, that the Thericlean cup was as antient as Hercules; or 
else it would have been absurd and ridiculous." Here is the second 
mistake of our examiner; for Athenseus knew very well^ that the 
writers of the Greek comedies did not tie themselves so strictly to 
the rules of chronology. He might have a thousand instances of it, 
which we cannot now come at. But there are enough yet extant^ to 
make the examiner repent his rashness in taxing so great an author. 
Anaxandrides, in a play called Hercules, (because Hercules was the 
chief person brought in upon the stage*}, mentions Argas the musi- 
cian, who was alive when the play was acted. The same poet in a- 
nother play called Protesilaus, from the hero of that name that was 
slain by Hector ^ speaks of the same Argasj and Antigesidas^ aod 

p 
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Cephisodotus, three musicians, and Ipliicrates the Athenian general^ 
andCotyfi, king of Thrace; all of them then living in the poet's own 
time. Diphiius the comedian % in his Sappho, introduced Archi- 
locbus and Hippooax as gallants to that lady; though one of them 
was dead before she was born, and she dead before the other was born. 
Najr, Alexis himself, in his Linus^, brings Linus upon the stage, in- 
Jtmcting his pupil Hercules, and offering him books to choose of :«« 

newniofirm • • . « 

Orpheus^ Hesiod, tragedies, Choerilus, Homer, Epicharmus, and all 
sorts of authors; but Heccules makes choice of one Simon's Art of 
Cookery. Can we desire an instance more apposite, and more full 
against our examiner? Here is the same poet Alexis brings the same 
person Hercules wicb Epicharmus in his hand : and why might he 
not as well introduce him with aTheridean cup in his hand? 

But besides all this, had we no such examples of this liberty of the 
Greek comedians, we could still defend Athenssus against the insults 
of our examiner. For he forgets that Hercules was a god, and con* 
sequent^, in the poet's creed, he ate and drank even in Thericles's 
time. And had not Hercules several temples? And were not cups 
fi^uently among the donaries presented to the gods? Nay, theThe* 
riclean are expressly mentioned as donaries* in the Acropolis at 
Athens. Hercules, therefore, might have several Thericleans among 
his own .plate. For what present could be more proper to such a 
fuddler as he was, than a Thericiean, one of the biggest fashions of 
cups, some of them holding above seven cotylie', that is, five of our 
pints? 

Nay, allow that Hercules was a hero only, and no god; even the 
heroes, too, might be introduced drinking in Thericles*s ware. For 
they also had their temples and donaries, and they passed their time 
merrily, eating and drinking'; and the mischief they were supposed 
to do (for they were thought to be very quarrelsome and dangerous) 
was attributed to their being so often in drink. But Hercules^ was 
particularly, and of them all the most addicted to the juice of the 
grape. So that he was commonly painted with his cup, and some* 
times reeling and tumbling. 

But our examiner makes yet another assault against Athenieus. 
That author had said Thericles was a Corinthian potter; but Mr. B. 
^* will prove' from his own words (which Athensus's dullness did 

* Atben. 699. * A then. p. 164. * Poleinon apod Athen. p. 47f . 
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not suffer him to uaderstand) that he was an Athenian potter, if that 
invention was truly his. Lynceus Samius says^^PoSfou; ovriSiifuoup* 
yy^votatcu Toti'HSwnrticis wpos ra^ *Ain^^ 0i}^iHAf/ov^ J.^< That the Rho- 
dians wrought a sort of cup, called Medypotides, in imitation of the 
Thericlean, made at Athens." So Mr. B. translates it, but errone- 
ously, as his manner is. For arri8i)fuov^o'«o'iaf is not, to work " ia 
imitation,*' but '' in opposition/' Now what will he infer from 
hence? That the Thericlean cups were invented at Athens? But the 
words do not imply it, but only that they were in great use and fa- 
shion at Athens, when Lynceus wrote this discourse; that k, a hun- 
dred years after Thericlers death. Now the cups might be invented 
at Corinth; but because they took mightily at Athens, they might 
afterwards be the best wrought there, and so be accounted an Athe- 
nian manufacture. But let us grant, they were invented at Athens; 
must Thericles therefore be an Athenian ? A very precarious eonse* 
quence. For he might be a Corinthian born, and yet be ^ttled at 
Athens. For near half of the inhabitants there were strangers from 
other -places'^; and the strangers were commonly such as wrought in 
the manufactures. So Plutarch, in his life of Solon: Tniciai iroXi- 
reus 06 SiSflKTi xX^y roi^ f ivyouo'iy an^vyla i^v icanwv ) irairfs-ioi; Atqya^s 
/uToixi{^Qfiffyoi( hr) rrp^. In Demetrius Phalereus's time*, when the 
citizens were 21,000, the iiirotxoi, *' strangers," were 10,000. And 
where now is the " inconsistency and confusion" that our modest 
examiner charges upon Athenseus*"? Has he not reason to make the 
itch of opposiog great names upon very sKgbt or no grounds a 
chief and distinguishing mark of pedantry"? 

The examiner will still hang upon the cause; and if we will but 
allow him, that Thericles was an Athenian, he has found a very sur- 
prising salvo^ to bring off the epistles. '< For then, perhaps, this 
^^ Thericles was no potter, but the Athenian archon of that name, 
^' Olymp. Ixi. 4. and the cups might take their name from him, be- 
" cause he first used tliem, as the Arriyovlheu and SfXfux/Sot men* 
'* tioned in Plutarch were so called from Antigonus and Seleucus, 
^^ who delighted in those fashions. And then, if Phalarb lived till 
** Olymp. Ixxii. S. (as Mr. Dodwell's opinion is), the epistles may 
*^ be an original still; for by this account the name might be giveu 
*' to the Thericlean cups above forty years before Phalaris's death." 

What a parcel of suppositions are here, one in the neck of ano- 
ther? If *^ Thericles was an Athenian," which a good author assures 
1X9 be was not, ^' then he might not be a workman, but a magis^- 

^ AthcD. p. i€i9. * Xcnophon. Hi . vo^*/?. » Aihcn. p. ^7i, 
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trate; tl^ough no fewer than ten witnesses say expressly, he was a 
workman; Pliny, Hesychius, Lucian, Etymo)ogicon M. Scholion 
npon Clemens Alex. Pollux, Athenseus, Cleanthes, Theo^mpus, 
JSabulos, not one single evidence appearing against them. But sop* 
pose him to be a magistrate; then suppose, too, that Mr. D.'s notion 
is true: but I have already considered that learned man's opiniun; 
«Dd Eusebius's computation is siiil as firm as ever. What a sorry 
crippled argument is here, even lame upon all four? But there is a 
worse distemper in it still, either to be laughed at, or pitied ; I mean 
that wretched and scandalous barbarism of AvriyovfSflti and ScXevxiSai. 
The words of Plutarch, which I had cited in my dissertation, are^^^Oi 
Tc rcig AvTiyovt^ xa) SeXsvxfSa; xai 0i]pixXf{ot;^ fariSeixyu/uieyoi : which 
the examiner having occasion to put into the nominative case, calls 
them AmyoftSM and SfXfvxiSai, (in both his editions), as if the nomi* 
natives singular were Aimyov/Si]; and SeXn;x/$ii(. The man that has 
aconroveriiy with Mr B. must do the office of a schoolmaster, and 
teaeh him his declensions; for the cups are not to be called Ayriyo* 
y&u and SffXctfx/Sai, but Arrtyovlhg and SeXn/xiSe^, from Arriyov); and 

SiXft/xiV. So Clemens Alex.>* €hifixX£tot xvKtxtg xa\ AmywHi^x 

Alhenseus "> 2f Xfvx)^, 'Po^ia^, AimyovU : Pollux ' — 2cAfux<&c xei *Pe- 

Im&e. See Hesychius in 2«Xfft;xiV. Is not this now a formidable 
writer, and born to be the terror and scourge of the Scaligen and 
Salmabluses ? It is to be hoped that henceforward he will not make 
so many awkward jests upon lexicons and dictionaries, any one of 
which upon this occasion might have done him good service. 

The last eflfort upon this topic that Mr. B. makes for his Sicilian 
prince, is a memorandum he gives his reader, that this and a|l the 
other chronological arguments touch only those particular epistles 
fiom whence they are taken. So that, should those epistles be found 
spurious, yet the rest of the set may, ^* to his comfort," be genuine. 
What a passionate concern is here ! who can find in his heart now 
to deprii*e the gentleman of his comfort? 'I, for my part, whom h« 
calls a man of ** singular humanity," will reserve this point to^ some 
other section towards the end of this book, and let him' enjoy his dear 
comfort as long as I can. 

And now having exhibited these specimens of his learning, he 
takes the opportunity to shew his readers a little of his temper. He 
assures them', that I went no farther for all this learning. about 
Thericlean cups, than my dictionaries, and what one of those referred 
one to, Casauboo's notes on Athenieus. This he assured in his first 
edition; but in the second he diiscovers, that 1 take some part of it 

9 ClcB. F«d«g. p. 69. « A then. p. 497, 7S3. » P9I. U^. ti, f S. 
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from SalmaHius: so that there be assureSj that I went to my di^ 
tionaries^ and Casaubon, for almost ai^l this learniog^ The 
readers without question will allow, that the examiner** assurance 
is good, tluit shall dare to assure two contrary things, and incoo* 
sistent with one another. A man that accuses at this rate, answers 
himself. But however, because it is such a matter of fact, as 
I can give a direct reply to, I will shew bim that piece of respect, 
to return him an answer. He says, I have taken some of it out 
of Salmasius; I answer direcly, I have not; for I Vnew not then, 
that Salmasius had said one word about it. Casauboo's notes, I 
own, I had seen; and I desire the reader to see them too, that he 
ttiay see the jspirit of the examiner. One main branch of what I 
said upon this head, is a refutation of Casaubon, And did I gather 
out of Casaubon's notes a refutation of himself? I wish I could 
traiy own it; for the reputation of it would be the greater. And 
lastly, if this learning lay so very obvious, that, as Mr. B. says... 
^' I went no further than dictionaries for it;" the greater is the shame 
for bim, tiiat when Pliabris was published, he was ignorant of such 
a common things for he neither translates the word &^flx)iiM right, 
nor appears to have had any knowledge of the origin of the name. 

But now the storm begins to rise higher, and I fall, he saysS upon 

Casaubon, against common gratitude, common sense, truth, decency, 

and reason. The occasion of all this outcry is this; Casaulf^n bad 

endeavour^ to correct the text of Athenaaus, and alter mvtovra into 

ffwmtwTti. But in my dissertation, I plainly shewed, how that great 

man was mistaken; neither has the examiner offered, one word to 

justify his correction. What is it then, tliat he is so incensed at? 

Casaubon bad observed, that the MS. ephomizer of Athenieus resd it 

o^futoyvft. ^* But one may be certain, (said 1), it was a fiault only in 

that copy of him that Casaubon used. For Eustathius, who appears 

never to have seen the true Athensus, but only that eptome, read 

it in his book mrMwra" Here the examiner swells and blusters') 

and indeed I must beseech the reader to read over those pages, of bis ; 

they are an original strain for civility and good manners; and yet he 

is all over mistaken in every paragraph of them. 

'<< It is cenain, (says he), that Eustathius had seen Athenssus him- 
self: and therefore Casaubon says only of him, that be did ovtbsi use 
the epitome'. And Dr. B« will not pretend ever to have seen it, for 
it is unprinted to this day: so that he talks of a thing, tliat be knows 
nothing of, and can know nothing of, but from Casaubon, and y^ 
ventures to contradict him. Now to stop the examiner a little in 

* P. 156f Moond edit. 
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the carreer of his confidence; in the first place, that very copy of the 
epitome, that Catauhon used and possessed, among many other books, 
was purchased of his executors soon after his death, and deposited 
io the royal library : and I had the book then in my baud, and had 
newly consulted it, (let the examiner read this, if he can, without 
blushing) when I wrote this passage in my dissertation. For soapect- 
iDg from those insuinces, which Casaubon had given, that Eustathius 
had only used the epitome of Atbeuseus, without having the original, 
I had tlie curiosity to examine near a hundred passages of Eustathius, 
and I perpetuaty found, that he had taken them from the epitome, and 
oei-er from the true iCuthor. Had I not reason then to say, that ISua- 
tathius APPBAR8 never to have seen the true Athenaeus? Half of that 
examiimiion would have encouraged our examiner into the positive 
•tyJe, that be had certainly never seen him. 

For without any grounds at all he is positive of the contrary 
though it he « a thing tliat be knows nothing of. It is certain (says 
he) that Eustathius had seen Athenaeus himself/' Why so? And 
whence has he this air of assurance? Because Casaubon says— «« He 
orrjfiw followed the epitome." A very extraordinary inference ; be- 
cause he often followed Jhe epitome ; therefere he sometimes followed 
the original. If his new system of logic teaches him such arguments, 
I will be content with the old ones. Mr. Casaubon had examined 
several passages of Eustathius, where be quotes Atheusus: and he 
eautiously says, that he often uses the excerpta; because perhaps he 
had no leisure, or no desire to be satisfied further. I come after 
him, and examine many more passages of Eustathius and I find, that 
he appears to have always followed the excerpta. Both of our asser- 
tions are true, and consistent with each other. And yet the exam- 
iner sayss I contradict Casaubon. But I would advise him to take 
one lecture more in liis logic, to know what a contradiction is. 

But I had said, it was a fault only in that copy of the epitome that 
Casaubon used. Bya fault quly, I meant, it wasonly a fault, nothing 
but an error of the scribe, and a literal mistake. Here the examiner 
argues against me, as if I had said, it was a fault in that only copy; 
and he presently fails into his old vein of civil hinguage. Now this 
is just as good construction, as if his own words'^ io this very page 
•^and therefore Casaubon says only of Eustathius, should be inter^ 
preted._That he says it of Eustathius only. la which aceepution 
the thing is false. But a mistake of syntax is a small fault in our ex- 
aminer, after those great ones that have come before. 

The examiner now begs the reader's pardon", while he wanders a 
moment or two from his subject; but I am very much mistaken, if 
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be will not find it the greatest difficulty to pardon himself. In my 
Latin dissertotion upon Johannes Antiochenus^^ I liad started a new 
observation about the measures of the anapmstic verse. All the mo- 
derns before had supposed^ that the last syllable of every verse was 
common, as well in anapsests^ as they are known to be in hexameters 
and others: so that in poems of their own composingi the last foot 
of their anapiests was very frequently a trrbrachys, or a trochee, or 
cretic ; or the foot ended in a vowel or an M, while the next verse be- 
gan with a vowel or an H, in every one of which cases an error was 
committed : because there was no licence allowed by the ancients to 
the last syllable of anapiests; but the anapsBst feet run on to the pa- 
rcemiac, that is, to the end of the set, as if the whole had been a single 
verse. This, I said, was a general rule among the Greek poets; and 
even Seneca, the Latin tragedian, (to shew he was conscious of this 
rule, that I have now discovered) never ends an anapsstic verse with 
a cretic, as Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotius, &c. usually do ; though some- 
times indeed he does it with a trochee, but even that very seldom', 
and generally at the close of a sentence. Even envy itself will be 
forced to allow, that this discovery of mine, if it be true, is no incon- 
siderable one. I am sure, had any man found it out, before Buchanan 
and the rest had published their poems, he would have had their hearty 
thanks for preventing those flaws in them. But see the hard fate of 
discoverers ! At last the learned Mr.Boyle arises, and roundly tells the 
world, which had believed me for eight or nine years, that nothing 
can be falser and fuller of mistake, than what 1 have there asserted. 
One would think, as he says% that a man that talks at this bold rate, 
with such an air of self-suflBciency, had need to be perfectly sure of 
his point. And is that the case of our examiner here ? Has he wan- 
dered from his subject upon a sure and true scent? ^That the reader 

shall presently judge of: but I must freely own to him before-hand, 
that some little disdain rises within me, to see myself employed in 
confuting such stuff as he has brought on this occasion. 

<< How durst you oppose, (says he"), men of Grotius and Scaltger's 
character with such groundless assertions? for it is usual among the 
Greek tragedians to end their anapaests with a trochee or a tribrach: 
and Seneca has done it at least forty or fifty times, where there b no 
close of the sense. ' * The instances he gives, arc five out of j£schy lus, 
and as many out of Seneca. The first from iEscby lus, is, 

AiA T^v Aifltv .... — ..Proro. t. iti, 

* 

V « 
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And the fourth like it.. 

XMifualiifUWV • • • • ..^T. 565. 

These two verses, as our examiner imagities^ are ended with tro* 
chees, the last syllable being short; Now methinks a luan of half 
the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known, that o-i may be long 
here^ by adding y to it before a consonant, as poets frequently do; 
cla^;^yfv(riy, ircrpmoioty. This very fable that Mr. B. quotes, might 
have taught It him : 

Or that verse in Supplic. 

Or these of Aristophan* 

In all which places, and a hundred more that it is easy to allege, the 
syllable oi is long; as if it was pronounced, hraoiSaM-iy, J/x/3po^^poia*iv, 
aXfflVf and ^aalv. And these examples are all found in the middle 
of verses, lest the examiner should make any exceptions if they we^e 
in the end of anapaests. 

But he may have better success with the second passage that he 
produces from .£schylus: — 

El; apifiiv IfM) xoi ^iXoTTfra 
%W€u6wf • . • . — Prom. ▼. 191. 

Here too he supposes the last foot is a trochee, because ra is a short 
syllable. But I must tell the learned examiner, that ra in this place 
is long, because the next word o-^st/Swv begins with two consonants. 
There is nothing more common among the poets than this; as I will 
shew him out of hi^ own author, ^schylus, and that in the middle 
of anapsestlc verses : 

Tlvifia feva^oo ^ ipon fi'0;^$coy....Proni. t. 99. 
Tevog o&Kia'aTi 'KpVfJLvStev aiiig. — S«pt. Theb, 1064. 
OS; 9rif I flraca ;^fla}v 'Aci^ti;. _ Pers. 61. 
^AXXei ^iivtoi Saijxovff; fl(yyo/...»650. 

Have not ^f^e, wxia-arty and irua-a, and oAAa, their last syllables long 
here, because two consonants follow tbem ? Has our examiner for* 
got his Virgil too?.. 

Tenutque, trsctufq; marU* co&lumq; profuuduoi. 
4uto><l« plaviAsque, et hgrntes frigora vcntot. 
Fcrte citi flamf&ani, date tela, scandite muros. 
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Another of his instaDceSy (the third) j out of JEaehyloB, is^ 

• • • • Srp^ft^i tt xA^¥ 
EiX/oro^vo-f • • • ..—V. lOM. 

Where be thinks the last foot of the verse is a tribrachys : m in sAir 
being short. But under favour, I say it is an anapsestj and the last of 
*ivt¥ may be long. So Homer : .... 

Elfov Irf ir* 'Ofariftf AA ^jjrw MiXmnw. 
Tm dtp* 'Otu0«v&( ifppgf Ai) furriy iriXmnof. 

And Aristophanes in hb "Opvifff :— 

Let us see now the remaining example, (the fifth), that he fetehes 
out of ^chylus:.-^ 

Nvy V altlfto¥ xiyvy/ub* 6 r«Xa;..^T. 156. 

This also is one of bis tribracfas; for he is so well versed in Greek 
poetry, that he believes the last syllabic of r^Aof is short. What 
says be then to this anapsestic of the same poet? 

Ti«$i| nmm V i riXttf c{ysof..».S«pt. Theb. lOTl. 

Will he make tribrachs in the middle of the verse, as well as at the 
end ? And what says he to these of Euripides ?.. 

'AWXwAa rikoig of/Mi, oi/mi. 

Or to those iambics out of the same play ? — 
06 rXqroy, outf Kixriv i roAas ryd* 

Or to these out of Sophocles? 

OijjMf roAft^ iXX' oupf Tu8fo>( yoyo;..««Philoctw 
"^i^t tv04p^yi|TOy <S rakai^ ffyw..^ADtisone. 
Oft/tM rccAa; loia' ififltvroy fS( ^af«««»C>t4. Tjrr. 

• ••••••••••a *b^ W9 9V9VfMwf 

^Q, rikBis ^Y^ riXmi. • • • • . .... Ajaee. 

I believe there is scarce one play extant, either comedy or tragedy, 
that does not afford us an instance against the examiner. But let 
him find, if he can, or his assistant that searches for him, one single 
passage there, that makes \af in roAa^ to be short* Where had lie 
his eyes then ? or what was be thinking on when he made this ob- 
servation? Perhaps he might remember that verse of Tlieocrttus: 

For there indeed roKotf is short; but surely lueh a learned Grecian 
would know, that this was the Doric idiom, and not to be dri^wn into 
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esaoipley where that dialect is not useH. For the Dorians abbreviate 
e?en «f in the accusative plural; as the same Theocritus 

BocrxovroM xor' oposj xoA 6 Tlrvpog eAri^ eAauvfi. 

Tfrvp* ffiiy TO xoAov vff lAAftlvf^ jS^xt rAi **y^f - M. s. 

I have now gone over all the instancesi that the examiner has thought 
fit to produce out of the Greek poets: and I must own, that when I 
look back upon them, I cannot think without some astonishment up* 
on the hardiness of this forward writer; who, when he was utterly 
unfurnished of this part of learning, could venture so beyond his depths 
without any necessity. He has gone, as he says, out of his way, to 
deck an occasion to expose himself: which was a very needless ram- 
blcy for he can expose himself in every page without stirring a foot 
from his subject. And what provocation could he have to be med* 
dling with Greek anapaests, who has shewn his ignorance of the most 
vulgar measures !n Latin iambics} In the eighty*first £p. of his 
Phalaris he has thus translated a Greek distich : 

Malto vldetar saiios, timentem nihil 
Futors fata^ quani timeatemj perpeti. 

The first of which is a false verse, and betrays the skill of its author; 
who, if he had been in the least sensible that his verse was lann?, 
might have had another word, " metuentem"> ready at hand for 



But our examiner, not content to have lessened his reputation for 
Terses by an unfortunate essay upon iEschylus, seems resulved to be 
prodigal of that little which is yet left him% and lose it all with play- 
ing the critic upon Seneca's tragedies. His first attempt is upon a 
passage in Agamemnon :..-. 

^ Trucibut oonitrit. Steth iopotita 

P«lioo Oua : pinifer ambot 

Prttsit Oljmput. Agam, t. 537. 

This he produces as an instance that a tribrachys may be the last foot 
of an anapaestic verse ; which supposes that he thought ** imposita" 
had its last syllable short here; and consequently '* impositaOssa,'* 
in Mr. B/s construction^ are the nominative case. Now I would 
desire a small favour of him ; that, if it be not too great a secret, he 
will acquaint us, how he construes this passage. Is it, '< Ossa im- 
posita stetit Peliun?" but the word *'stetit" with an accusative after 
it will be a very great rarity. Or is it, ^* Ossa stetit imposita Pelion ?'' 
hat thb '* imposita'' before ah accusative will be a greater rarity than 
the other. Besides, if " imposita" be a tribrachys at the end of the 
verse, then " Ossa'* will be a trochee in the middle of the verse, 

• P. 159. 

No, 7. « 
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which will not only be coalimry to my new discovery about antpmlSy 
but to all the old ones that ever were heard of« fiut one nay suspect 
from this passage that Mr. B. has a particular giammar made for bis 
ttsci as well as a particular logic. When he obliges the public with 
it, we shall be ready to receive instruction; but till then we shall 
take ** impteica" as evety bbdy before he lurdse uuderslood it^ to be 
the ablative case«*» 

8l«iit ImpMita PtUon OtA.* • • • • •' 

It has now been in the world about sixteen whole centuries; and it 
1^ hardly to be believedj that such an awkward construction has ever 
been put upon it before, except perhaps in some lower class at a 
grammar school. 

Of the four passages yet behind, which he cites as out of Seneca, 
no fewer than three are taken out of Hercules CEtasus, which is not 
a play of Seoeca*s, as the learned Daniel Heinsius has proved foar 
score years ago; so that the examiner cannot cry out in his usual 
strain, that this is a paradox of mine. There is one single example 
left then, out of Seneca's Medea, to confute me for asserting that he 
does it once or twice. A very gentle and civil antagonist ! Though 
I must tell him, if he had brought six instances, and all of them legU 
tHnate ones, he had only shewed his good will to cavil and carp. 
For '^ semel atque iterum," enrotf xai R;, are not strictly tied up to 
denote twice and no more: they often signify seldom; as Sts nei xflsj 
*' bis terque, itcrum atque tertium,'* mean not thrice only, but often. 
Ten times therefore may be seldom, *' semel atque itenim,^' if the 
whole number that they rebte to be some hundreds or a thousand. 

And now I have followed our learned examiner, while he has been 
wandering from his subject: and I leave htm to reflect athislrisure, 
how much honour he hai acquired by this same ramble of his. It 
seems he, with his << fidus Achates,** sifted all that I had published in 
Latin; and he singled out this passage as the weakest place, where 
he might make a successful attack. And the victory seeming to be 
worthy of a digression, he went out of hb way to fetch it. But I sop* 
pose he may be sensibfe by this time, that it is not in eVbrv boat's 
power to confute me, that do but cast their eye on Seneca and tht 
Greek tragedian^ ^ 

A man that does not only cast an eye on, but thoroughly reads the 

• books that he pretends to discourse of, would have been able to bring 

leveral seeming examples, where an anapestie is terminated with a 

trochee, or a tribrachys, or a cretic. This I was aware of, when I 

published my observation; and yet I entered no caution about it to 

« P. 160. 
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the reader; but left the thing entirely to bis 09va jmignseDt and saga^^ 
city: soppoding, that if he took notice of any such exceptions, he 
vonld be able of himself to give an account of them. Bot now, 
because this observation of mine has been openly assaulted, ahd lest 
any body should think that not iu own irath and solidity, but the 
weakness of the assailant, may be the reason of its holding out, I 
will here produce every single exception that I can meet with in thf 
three Greek tragedians, and Aristophanes, and Seneca, and shew they 
are all errors only, and mistakes of the copiers. And the very fact- 
lity and naturalness of every correction will be next to a demonstra- 
tion to an ingenuous mind, that the observation must needs be true. 

BaIxov •fo^ivoSff'*, . • •-— ^Acb^K Frftm. ▼• S79. 

Here is a cretic terminates the verse; and if tlie reading be allowed, 
it plainly proves against me, that the last syllable is common. But 
we must correct it, xpMirvJo^irov with a single r, and then it is an 
anapAst. The poets use either the single or double conacMiaDt, ^% 
their measures require. Hesychius, Avrtfovro^, Kuroxt^ity^fi Sofia* 

t 

♦ 

The first verse here ends with a trochee, and the third with a cretic, 
both of which are seeming instances against my assertion. But in 
the first verse we must read ir^oirojuMreoy, as the learned Mr. Stanley 
guessed^ from the sense of the place; and his conjecture is now con* 
firmed by the measure of it. And in the third verse, for irjpioy, I 
oofrect it ttr^^ which is a word of the same signiSoatton, and of 
more frequent use than the other: witness ^ohylus biBaal^.«i 

Av^XfiltM^it yi wiKuyos an^f 2yv.n"«-rPMi^elh. 745. 
T9VS tf^iMif BfivmrMu «f 9n.9--f---8|i^b«ij9. ffpptt v» US. 

If ace again is a cretic in the close of the first veise : .but it will .be a 
daotyle if the second veise be read issit os^t labei wiifaMltSH(u«i 

It is the ** versus paroemiacus," which always eomei at the end of a 
f^t pf anapiestips : and there the tnyrhcie jni^rs^ jgfhtji^ Jpwfel. 
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'Tmftjfjimlft xfti #f «f i/^iw.— *Soph. Amig. r. iff. 

This cretic foot, tlo-iUy^ is an error of the copier^ instead of tiie 
anapsst; k-iScov. 

villus iXmUrtv hrmimfimt.'m.'-'SoftL PbilMt k int. 

This cretic tqo will become a spondee by the easy and slight alteration 
of aoXAif( into ^KKilf, which b the true reading. 

Here is a trochee in the end of a Terie : bat if we correct it, wkKdi' 
0-iy y , it will then be a spondee, as it ought to be. 

r 

"En VU TWTM. tltrhri ^hmwfu. 
Err* tvi }(Jtymt imjfjUu^ty rSi 

"Uf AiXm« — iiMd. T. iioa. 

The middle Ycrse here, as it is vulgarly read, is an instance against 
met but the measures ought to be altered, and distinguished thus-r 

Eir hn xr*^'' 

Where the last verse now is a paroemiac ; and the little verse called 
the anapsBStic basis commonly comes before it. 

Ziv rmi wmM^ in MtXmMftfO^.— >Ibi<l. v. 1405. 

This cretic in the close is easily cured, by reading ianXotvvoiuf. 

Out fui vor ryw fvaat f^iXtp 

n^ 0W f6ti»imus lviUoi0bi. lb. v. 1415. 

Correct it Sftkw in the first verse, and then the cretic will be an 
anapast, as it should be. 

ntXX« hUmu ymfii!l moAt Qm*. 

Here again is a cretic in the first verse : but the word yap there is 
auperfluous, as the very sense evinces. For this sentence is not given 
here u a season of the other that precedes it; as it must be, if y«V 
be allowed for a true lection. I correct it therefore i.. 

And I da not question but men of judgment will subscribe to the 
emendation. 

KvfMtMif • • • • ~-*^orip. Trosd. ▼. 7St. 
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A small change of a word, by reading it, t« St toiccSi xfii will subaii* 
tote ao aoapasst in tke place of the cretic 

oIb ^lUtfMif Tiii Mfvnwr.—- Ariatoph. Nuk pw 106. 

If we add y to the end of the fitst verse, this little flaw will be 
healed. 

There, I believe, are all the verses in the four poets of the Greek 
stage, that are exceptions to my observation about the measure of 
ana()s^ts : or if^ perhaps, I have overlooked one, I dare engage before* 
hand, that it may as easily be corrected as these that 1 have noted. 
But if the examiner thinks fit to '* cast his eye*' again to search for 
mure that he thinks mav have escaped me, 1 would advise him to take 
care that his instances be not of the same stamp with those he has 
brought already. For it is good to understand a matter firsts before 
ve pretend to confute it. 

As for Seneca, among all the plays that judicious persons suppose 
to be his, I have not once observed a tribrachys, nor a cretic, at the 
end of an anapnstic: nor have I met with a trochee, without a pause 
or close of the sense after it, except in these two places:... 

Floctnque raagit mobile vulgat 

Avra tumiduiD tollit in«Qi.— — Htrc. Fur. ▼. 170. 

• t Spargeret astra 

Nubeaqoe i(.iai Hcrfea, t. SS4. 

These two, I believe, are the only examples: and had I not reason, 
then, to say, that <* semel atque iterum"..-'* once or twice only," 
he made use of a trochee? It is true, there may be an instance or 
two, where a verse ends in a long vowel, and the following begins 
witli another vowel, as.^^ 

Pingvi madid Qt crinit anoroo 

Inter tobitM tcetit bonorcs.— — Thsfot. ▼. 946. 

But in this case tne measure b right, and agreeable to our observa- 
tion; only the vowels mu«t be supposed to stand, and to be pro- 
nounced^ without a syoalcepha, as they often are in Virgil :.» 

Glauoo, et Paoopcm« et Inoo Melicertm. 
Ncreidam matrix et Ncptimo £geo« 

Upon the whole, then, there is not one true and lawful exception 
in all the Greek poets, and but two in the genuine pieces of Seneca. 
But the writers that came after him degenerated more from their 
Greek ma3ter8, and did not so strictly observe the measures that the 
rules of their art prescribed to them. For in the tragedy Agamem* 
jum this ineaaure is four* times broken; and in Hercules CBteus^ 
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ak^tiinef; and in OctaWa^ no less thaaekven*: wbichnaypM 
for a new argument^ that Seoeea ia not tlie aptbor of tb^ni. But if 
one cast his eyes upon Buchanan's piecasj orScaiiger's,orGrotius's^ 
or indeed of any one of the moderns, (for none were aware of. this 
observation), be will not find ten lines together, where this measure 
is not violated. Which I take for an infallible demonatratioo that it 
was design, and not mere accident, that kept the amients finom 
breaking it. 

. To put an end, therefore, to this long debate about the Thericlean 
cups; if the examiner's cavils against Atbenisus are all fully and se* 
^ously answered ; if his quirks and witticisms upon me are ail grafted 
upon his own mistakes; and by being falsely applied to another, be- 
come '* true jests" upon himself; and if '< his wandering from hb 
sjibject," to seek an occasion of refuting me, has proved a very an* 
fortunate excursion, and sent him back with loss and disgrace; if 
this, I say, be the issue of this present section, I conceive there ap- 
pears no good reason as yet why I should repent of my judgment 
about Phalaris's epistles. 

IV, 
IN the eighty-fifth epistle, be boasts of a great victory obtained over 
the Zanclieans; Tavpofuvtlras xei Z«yxXtMV( ovf^tu^^avrA^ Atorrty«<f 
fl; rixos yfvixi|x«. But the very preceding letter, and the twenty- 
first, are directed to the Messenians, Mfrn|y/M(, and the city b there 
called Mfo-o^; and in the first epistle, be speaks of IIsXuxAffirBf 3 
Mtcff^noi* Here we see we have mention made of Zanclseans and 
Messenians; as if Zancle and Messana were two different towns. 
Certainly the true Phalaris could not write thus; and it is a piece of 
ignorance inexcusable in onr sophist, not to know that both those 
names belonged to one and the same eity, at diffefent timca. Mes- 
sana, says Strabo', which was before dilled Zancle. See niso 
Herodotus*, and Diodorus', and others. Perhaps it may be sa^pected 
in behalf of these epistles, that this change of name was made during 
those sixteen years of Phalaris's tyranny; and then supposing the 
eighty-fifth letter to be written before the change, and the Other 

» p 
) 

^ Here O^t. ▼. aai« fi94« If 10, ItSt, 1S76, 1988. 
« OcUt. ▼. f7« 6t, 93, S69, 506. 51% 518, 331, 336, 809, 899. 

* Lib. vi. Mt9Tnfn Zaytihi wfOTtfo§ uaXaufAUn* 
* Herod, vii. Zaykhn tipt If Mtacnrnt lAtrapeMkmf tvftrtyAO. 
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ihnkwkirkf thb aipmentwill be evided« Bot Thueydftfen will 
nmt aalKr dtti stuplobn to |nif , who relates, that the Zancbeans were 
driven out by the Saoriaito and other looiam^ that fled froiA the 
MedcB, (which was about Olymp, Ixx. 4.)^ and that oj mx?^ Sff^ 
not long after^ (peshapa about the tme of Xerxea's escpeditioa into 
Greece^ Oljfoip^. Iszr. 1.), Aiunrilaiis, king of Hhegiiuo^ dn>te the 
Samiana tbenMeliret out^ and called the town Measaoa, froai the 
PdopoooedaD Meiaan, the coootry of his aneesUM. The first part 
of this accooot iaoonfirmed bjr Herodotos^s aad agreeably to tliese 
naisativea^ Dlodorus^ seta down the death of thb. Anaxilaas, Olyaap*' 
bsvi Kwhen lie had reigned eighteen years. Talce now the latest 
aoooaotof Phalaris*adealh^ acoording to St. Hierom, and above sixty 
yean interfene between that and the new naming of Zancle. So 
that onless we dare ascribe to the tyrant a spirit of vaticinatioBi we 
cannot a^uit the author of the letters of so manifest a cheat 

But I love to deal' iogenuooslyt and wiH not conceal one testimony 
in hb fiwooTy which is that of PMisanias', who places this same Anasd«4 
laos of Rhegium about one hundred and eighty years liigher than He- 
rodotus and Thocydides do; and tells the story very diflbrently; that 
he assisted the refugees of Messana in Pelopoooesosi after the second 
war with the Spartans, to take Zancle in Sicily, which thereupon was 
called Messana, Olymp. xxlx. These things, says he, were done at the 
twenty-nlnth Olympiad, when Chioois the Spartan won the Olympic 
race the second time, Miltiades being archon at Athens'^* Now if 
this be true, we must needs put in one word for our sophist; that 
Phakria might name the Messeniaos, witliout pretending to the gift 
of prophecy. CluTerius' indeed would spoil all again; for he makes 
it a fault in our copies of Pausanias, and for cSxos^f , the twenty-ninth 
Olymp. reads ^»o^f, the sixty-ninth, which is too great a number 
to do our author any senrice. But we will not take an advantage 
against him, from a mistake of Cluverius; for without questbn, the 
tme lection is tlxopio the twenty-ninth; because the time of the 

* Lib. ru cap. S3. ^ Lib. xi. p. 37. ' Metsen. p. 134. 

^ SkiL Antiq. p, ad. 
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Measenum war agrees with that comptttatioiii and not with the other: 
aod the aatieot catalogue of the Stadioniee^ pats Chioois^s victory tt 
that very year. So that if Pausanias's eredit is able to bear him out^ 
our author, as to thb present point, may still come off with repata* 
tion» But alas! what Can Paosanias do for bim^ or for himselfi 
against Herodotus atid Thucydides^ that lired so near the time they 
9pt$k of? Against those other unknown authors thatDiodorus trsns- 
crtbed? Against the whole tenor of history, confirmed by so many 
qrnchronisms and concurrences, that even demonstrate Anaxilaos to 
have lived in the days of Xeixes, and his father; when Theron, and 
not Phalaris, was MahmfXQf, monarch of Agrigentum ^} Nay, though 
we should be so obliging^ so partial to our sophist, as for his sake to 
credit Pausanias against so much greater authority, yet still the botch 
is incurable; it is running in debt with one man, to pay off another. 
For how then comes it to pass, that the Messenians in another letter 
are in thb called Zanclseans ; which, by duit reckoninf^ of PausanisSi 
had been an obsolete forgotten word, a hundred years before the date 
of this pretended epistle. 

THE main controversy in this section between the learned Mr. Bqyie 
and me, b, whether Pausanias, who stands alone, or Herodoti|s, Tbu-^ 
pydides, and others, are to be folioweA<io^tl\^ story of Anaxilaus, ty* 
rant of Rhegium. Mr. Boyle says" he has Ubo Emmius, Lydiate, Sca- 
Iiger, Petavius, and Meursius, on his side, (all of them great names 
in the commonwealth of learning), besides half a dozen more, that he 
will throw into the scale, the next time he and I talk together. Hi* 
therto, as I think, he has had nobody on his side ; and yet his style hss 
been as pert and positive, as if he carried demonstration in every sen- 
tence. No wonder then, that in this section, where he is so power- 
fully backed^ his bold air, and his scornful language rise so muct^ 
the higher. But this I easily neglect and forgive: it is my business 
now to shew my reasons which oblige me to dissent from those great 
men that have followed Pausanias; and the examiner's cavils and 
exceptions shall be all considered in the rear. 

In the first place, therefore, I will prove, that Pausanias and the 
rest do all mean the same person; the only difference being about 

■ Easeb. Scalig. p. 39. *0^t¥*Tiaf tiMori Ivcni* Xmss Atbun ftSiap. TfimttrJ. 
• aMs re hv-n^^ * Ilcrodot. lib. n\, p. 438. * P. ISl* 
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the time wheo he lived, and sMie cif comslMiccs of hit story. For 
f^oaanias's Awailas* was tyraat of Rhegium'; and be besieged and 
took Zancle^ and on that occasion ttie name of Zancia was changed 
toMessana^ And so the Anaxilas of Thucydides^ was tyrant of Rhe- 
g;nini, and took Zancle^ and called It Messana, from the country of 
bis ancestors, Hiese t^Ireuoistanoes are a phdn deraoostratkMi, that 
BMisanias and Thucydides speak of one and tbe same man : for it is 
Incredible^ that there were two Anaiilases tyianis of Rbegiumt and 
that both of them took Zande; and it b impossible that both of them 
ahonid first name the town Messaoa. 

And then the Anaxilas of Herodotus is tlie same person that Thu* 
cydides and Pkasanias speak of: for Thucydides's Anaiilas took 
2Sancle'^ not long after tbe Samians, who had fled from the Medes, 
settled diere. And Herodotas's Anaxilas was then tyrant of Khegi* 
um^, when tbe Samians fled from the Medes, and was the man that 
persuaded them to settle at Zancle. And he had a servant and 8tew«- 
nrd, called Micythus^, the son of Choerus; but tbe same man was 
servant too to the Anaxilas of Pausaniss^, who cites Herodotus to 
witness it. This too is a clear argument that Pausanias in botli 
placca^ means one and the same Anaxilas. 

The Anaxilas too in Diodoros is the very sane tlmt is mentioned 
liy Herodotus and Rittsanias. For he also was tyrant of Rhegium 
and Zancle'^ ' *' and had a steward called Micythus^ the guardian of 
Ms chiUren." 

Macrobius says**, that Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, who built 
Messana in Sidly, made Micythos his servant a trustee for bis sons, 
till they were of age to come to the government. So that this, too, 
is the same person that is spoken of by the others. 

'^ Among the Sicilian tyrants, (says Justin*}, Anaxilas was as emi- 
nent for hb justice, as the others for their cruelty; and he left his 
sons in their minority, under the tutebge of Micysbu^ his servant.'' 
Here again is the very same person. 

Stobsens gives us a saying of Anaxilas, tyrant of Rheginro^-JThat 
to be never outdone in beneficence was a more happy thing than to 
wear a crown. Thb is the same that Justin speaks of, as it appears 
from the character of his jostice. 

In the scholiast of Pindar we are told too of one Aoaxiks tlie tyraat 

^ Fm. pwlSS. trtfrnms ith'Pwyuv .p. 175. 'Pv^mv nfmnivarHy, 

* P. ISSw • Ibid. * 'Fsymv r ifmn%. Tbuc p. 1 14. • Ibid. 

' Ol wt9J4 tnf$9. Th«c. ibid. « H«rod. p. 341, * Her. p. 440. 

» Pam. p. ira. ^ P. 1» 175. 

" Died. 37. V^wym nmi Zdri^m T ^w ^' y et p. 50. ■ Bfacrob. I. Sttur. p. SOS. 

. * Jmitio^ iv. S. Anauliiaft |nstliia caa CMcionuB ctsdctttaM Offtabat. 
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of RlM|[iwn mod Metttoa^^ who amst needs be the same with him 
that Thucydidei, and Diodorus, and Herodotus mentioD, because the 
time of the tyraoujr exactly agrees. There is mention there of a son 
of his, called Cleophron^. 

Dionysius Halioarnassensis .says% that one Anaxilas seised the 
castle of Khegiunii add so became tyrant there, and left the govera- 
aent to his son Leophroo. Which b a ckar intimation, that lie 
means the same person that the scholiast of Pindar does : for Clco' 
phroa in the scholiast is the same that is here called Leophroo, 
Justin too mentions this Leophroti the tyrant of Rhegtum'; so that 
it seems that the name in the schciiast should be corrected from these 
two authors. 

Aristotle tells us% that the government of Rhegium was once so 
oligarchy, and was changed into a tyranny by Anaxilaus. And tbb 
was the sameAnaxihus with him iu Dionysius; for he too liad not 
the tyranny from his father by successiun^ but usuqied it by seizing 
the citadeL 

And lastly, Hersclides siqrs% that the Rhegians were formerly 
under an aristocracy, till Anaxilas the Messeuian made himself tyrant 
there. Which shews him to be the person already mentioned b; 
Dionysios tnd Aristotle. 

Thus, I conceire, I have made it clear, and beyond all rattooal 
doubt, that all these authors mean one and the same man, Anaxilaus 
the tyrant of Rhegium and Messaua. For all their testimonies are 
liere linked one to another by some certain circumstance and charac- 
teristic, that specifies and determines him to be the same person. 

Ih the next place I proceed to inquire about the age that he lived 
in: and I am very much in the wrong if it will not presently appear, 
that Anaxilas was alive, not Olymp. xxix. as Pausanias says, but near 
two hundred years after it, in the reigns of Darius and Xerxes. 

First, Herodotus gives a particular account^ that when Miletus 
was sacked by the Persians in Darius's time, (about Olymp, Ixx. 3.) 
the Zanclseans invited the remainder of the Milesians to come and 
plant themselves in Sicily, at a place called Calacta : the Milesians 
accept the offer, and taking the Samians to be partners with tbem, 
act sail for Sicily; but by the way tliey touch at Locri, in Italy, where 
Anaxilaus tyrant of Rhegium, hearing of their design, persuades tliem 

' Sieerp. Valci. p. 5S9. AUffn* rZ «««)/. 

* Just. I si, 3. Xicoplifao Rheginorum ijrraoaua. 
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to quh tbe tbooghts of fbandiog a town at Calactay and to seiie «po« 
Zanclcy a brave city, ready built to tbek bands. For it bappeaed 
tbat at tbat janctore the Zaocleana were employed abroad in bcsieg* 
ing some other town, and had left their own withoat defence. 71»e 
Samiaus and Milesians take his advicej and possess tbe empty city 
without opposition. 

And the substance of this whole narrative b eoofinned by Tlincf • 
dides, who expressly says'*, tliat tbe Zanckeans were dispossessed of 
their city by those Saaiians and other lonians that fled iNMn tbe 
Medes; that it$, after the destrncfSon of Miletus, 0^oip.lxx« 9L 
Tbe same is intimated too by Aristotle; where hesays% that the 
Zaiiclseans, permitting tbe Samians to dwell with then,- loat their 
own city. But Thocydides goes on, and lofornM ti&f, that not long 
after, these Samians themselves were beat out of Zanele, byAnaxilas 
tyrant of Rhegium, who planted a new colony there, a medley of 
several nations; and named the city Messana, from Messanain Mo- 
poonesus, whence hb ancestors were derived. Now thia last puA'* 
cular is not touched upon by Herodotus ; but only the former, tbat 
had happened not long before it. Neither is there any inconsistency, 
as the eaaminer imagines, in the accounts of tb^e two aatbois. 

We have lost those books of IHodorus's aonab, where these actions 
ooght to be recorded; for what is extant of them commences at tba 
expedition of XefH^i Oly mp* Ixxv. 1 • But however; we have enough 
of him preserved, to flemon^trate what side he was of. For be places 
the d«|th of this same Anaxilas* at Ol. Ixxvi, 1, and says tbat he had 
reigned eighteen years ; tliat b, from Olymp. Ixxi* S. Thb is positive 
and full against Pausanias*s reckoning. It is true there b a seeming 
dtsa^^reement between Diodorus and Herodotus; for tbe latter calb 
bim tyrant at the time of hb congress with tbe Sambns, wbicb is 
supposed to be a year or two before Olymp. Ixxi. 3. But if tbe 
number in Diodorus be not an error of the copier, we may oompojund 
the difference thus :.^.That Herodotus might call him tyrant, because 
be knew he was so afterwards; tliough at tbat time be was only a 
leading man, and had not actually seized tbe government. 

When Anaxilas advised the Samians to set upon Zande^, one 
Scythes was at tliat time tyrant of the ZanclsBans. Now the age of 
thb Scythes, and consequently of Anaxilas, is well known by lus 
story. He was kept a prisoner at Inycum ^, a Sicilian town, but made 
hb escape into Persia, and there lived in the court of Darius, the S09 
of Hystaspes, and liaving got leave to make a visit tp Sicily, upon a 
prombe to return when bis affairs were despatched, he was as good 
as hb word, and was much esteemed afterwards by the king for hb 

* TliQc vi. p. 414. ' Arist. Polit. r, ' Ol WttXAf un^n 
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koQfstjr mi vtiacity. Bot PiliMaoiM*a Aiit U itbbire il hiiridred jtatei 
before this Dkrius wis bdrA. 

AtMxilas imrrkdl Cydipp«S fh« daaghief of Terillds tjmtit of 
Himenii t^bo wm ddftn oat of his goternment by Theroo of Agri« 
geototDi and fled for soeeoiir to Carthaf^. And Anaxihs endeH<» 
vouring the restoration of his father- in-law, inntes Hamilcar, th^ 
Carthaginian general, to midKe a descent upon Sicily, and giTcs him 
his sons to be hostages for Ms fidelity^ Upon these inritation^ 
Haoiikar colnes with a mighty fleet, arid having landed them at 
Hiineh^ was entiitly routed by Geld the Syraensan, at the very same 
time that Xerxes was beat by the Greeks. All hbtoriaos are agreed 
vpdn the year whdi this aothin was done, which is almost two whole 
oeotiiries after Qlymp« xxix. Even Pjiusanias himself affirms*, that 
this Gelo got the government of Syracuse, OL Uudi. 2. and enjoyed 
it at the time of Xerxes's expedition. 

Wben the Simians invaded Zanele^ a great ageiit in that ifliiir 
wu Hippooiaies tyrant of Gela j for he betrayed the ZancUeans kii 
dlies, nod shaivd the bootf with the Samians. Bot we know Hip* 
pocratea*a time fham obe certain circitmstBdce, among many others, 
that the fianow Gel0| afterwards monarch of Sytucuse, whom we 
have jnst now spoken of^ wa* master of his horie^ and afterwards 
snecoedsd him in the govtrnfanent of Qela. 

(hv Anaxihsi had war with the Loerians of Italy, and was resolved 
to extirpate them, had not Hiero, tyrant of Syracose, interposed. 
This i* intimated by Flndar^ who lived at the very time, in two odes 
to Hierob But the soboUast% who is a very credible writer, says it 
expressly; and be adds, that one of Hiero*s wives was Anaxilas's 
daughter, and that BplcharmiuS in a play of his called the Islands^ 
relates, how Anaxibw had a design to r«in the Loerians, and was 
hindered by Hieio. What can be said againit so clear and convin« 
eing a testimony} Epieharmus lived in Hiero's court: hetelba 
thing done witkin his own memory, and he might be personally 
acquainted with Anaxibs, whom we are speaking of. Now Paosa- 
nias himself, as well aa other historians, declares', that Hiero was 
contemporary with Xerxes; and that Epieharmus was contemporary 
inrith Hiero*, is aa oertain as the other. 

Aristotle tells a pleasant story of Simonides the lyric poet% that 
wben one that had got the prize at Olympia with hb clmriot of mules, 
offered hho a imall fee to make an ode upon his victory, he pretended 
he would not dbgmoe bis muse by stf mean a subject as moles ; bat 

^ Herod. ' Herod. Diod. 6cc. * Pass. p. 166, and fTf. 
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i$hen the person adtaoced t great price, he eouM preftently call tliem, 
not iiitilesy but the daughters of mares. 

Aristotle indeed does not say who it was that had won the prize, but 
his scholar Heraclides does. When Anaxilas, sayi he*, the Messe* 
ilian, the tyrant of Rhegium, had got the victory with his mules at 
dlympia, be gaTe a treat to the spectators; and ^imonides made a 
copy of verses upon his victory. 

And in memory of thb prize, as the antiquaries supfiese, some of 
the coins of the Messanians^ have on their reverse an AsHfVf orehariot 
dsHwn by mules. Pollux also speaks of Anaxilas's victory with tbe 
tfVfMi*; and he adds, that at the same time he brought a bfeed of 
hares into Sicily, which before had none of those animals ; and ia 
the money of the Rhegians he sumpcd an imitni and a hare. This 
Pollus tells us out of Aristotle; but he seems to have mistaken the 
money of the Rhegians for that of tbe Messanians For among 
the Rhegian coins that can now be heard of among antiquaries, there 
are none of that stamp; but of the Messaoian coins, there are eiglitia 
Paruta, with an ianfmi on one side and a hare on the other; tiro with 
an M^ without a hare; and two with a bare, and on tbe reveiae an 
Olympic crown. Now the age of Simonides can never agree with 
Fausanias's date, Olymp. zxix. for he was not born till Olymp. Iv. S. 
as we have it under bis own band*; but it exactly hits with tbe other 
reckoning; for he was in mighty esteem in Greece during the whale 
ragn of Anaxilas, from Olymp. Ixxi. 3. to Olymp. ixxvi. 1. 

Again, we have another argument from this Olympian vietofy, 
which Will confute the account of Paasaoias, even from bis own 
words. For the iar^if^f the chariot that was drawn with mules, in^ 
stead of horses^, was not used at the Olympics till Olymp. lax. o 
P^usaniaa confesses; and it was cried down agtflo Olymp. Ixxxin 
And the first, he says, that won tbe prize at this match was one 
Thersias a Thessaliao*. So that Anaxihs's victory eindot possibly 
he dated before Olymp. Ixxi. And besides Paasauias, we have ano^ 
sher very good autliority for the first usage of the ioHgni. For Pindar, it 
aeeoBs, whether be was less scruputous thun Simonides, or else as well 
fee'd as he, has left us two odes^ upon victories by Inules: and tbe 
first victory was gotten Ol. Ixxxii.^ and there theseholMst inforoisna 

iJJ^ Sixair^; Tovro ilitAuo-f , SifXufi} ydp wtp) jySoijxsr^ mem)y'OXuftviaS«. 
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That the ianjfm was 4 chariot drawn by mules: and the old custom at 
the Olympics lieing only to use horses^ Asandrastus Srst introduced 
there the chariots with mules. 3ut they did not continue long, for 
they were left off in ten years time, about Olymp. Ixxxiz. There 
is a fault, it is true, either in one or both those numbers; for if 
Psaumis's victory, which Pindar here celebrates, wasOfymp-hzxii. 
there is above ten years from that time to Olymp. Ixxxix. Yet 
however this passage, even taken with its faults, is suiScient for our 
purpose; for it implies, that the mn^yi) could not be in use in the 
Olympic games, Oi. xxix. The great Scaliger^ has made a great 
slip here;' for by mere carelessness he has placed this passage of the 
Sclioliast at Olymp. Ixxix. which, without doubt, he designed to set 
at Olymp. Ixxxix. and this has produced errors upon errors. The 
kamed Meursius, who has confounded several of his own books by un- 
fortunately mistaking that 'Avaypet^ ^OkufMriiUev for an amient piece, 
(though Scaiiger*^ had expressly owned it to be of his own composing), 
maikes strange work with this passage. If I may venture after sucli 
great m^n, I would correct in the Scholiast SoiSexaffTi^;, a dozen years, 
for hKoenii, ten years ; and instead of ^oi}xop)y Iwansy, the eighty- 
ninth Olymp. I would read fyd. utifMm^, Olymp. Ixxxv. For this 
latter alteration I have a good voucher, even the scholiast himself; 
who says in another place ^, that the oari^rn was put down, as some say, 
at Olymp. Ixxxv. as others say, at Olymp. Ixxxvi. And this agrees 
punctually with Pausanias quoted above. For if it was cried by the 
public crier* at Olymp. Ixxxiv. that thenceforward there should be no 
more races with moles, then the first time that it was left off' was 
Olymp. Ixxxv. Now if we reckon from Olymp. Ixxxit. the date of 
Psaumis's victory, which was the subject of this ode of Pindar^s, there 
are exactly a doxen years to Olymp. Ixxxv. But who is that same 
'AravS^MfOf , that the scholiast says was the author of these mule races ? 
Scaliger, I see, and Meursius, have let the name pass for good, 
though I verily believe that both of tliem suspected it to be faulty; 
for it has not the turn and composition of a Greek name, as those 
that know the language will readily acknowledge. The words as they 
lie together, are «yawi(f<rtfti Arcii^pas^ hnrifitvc^i which I would read 
oyaififyc'iM ^ipcaa^pi; ri^ iwnifinHre : one Thersander was the author of 
it. Qcuy which in pronunciation and old writing was fo, stuck to the 

preceding word: as in that famous passage of Plutarch 'Apftwioof 

xdiXfio'tai ft^spoTiy, 1 have shewn formerly *, that the true reading is 
apftwtav x«Xffi iifispwwtv. And then the particle t\s is almost necessary 
in this place; for being to mention an obscure unknown person, he 

^ Scalig. in 'OX^/av. ^Avayf. ' P. 431. Not. ad Grxca Easebii. 
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%as obliged iowf one Thersander. Bat to eonfirm kni establish the 
whole cdtijectiire, this Thersander of .the scholiast is the Tery same 
person with Pausaoias's Thcrsias : so that both the writers are agreed 
« about the first introducer of mule-races at Olympia. For the Greek 
names of this form are equivalent, and are frequently confounded 
together, Stpviag and &§fvea^p(i^j as Niaia^ and Wxaa^o;^ 'Myito-ia; 
and "Hy^jowSpo^, AXe^Iof and Ax^oySpo^, AveHeis and Ayo^ov^^of^ and 
many more like them. 

Though I persuade myself that I have already effectually confuted 
Pausanias's date of Anaxilas, yet I have one argument more that w!U 
quite overthrow his opinion, and every part of it shall be taken from 
his own book. '' Micythus, (says he^), the servant and steward of 
Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, set up a great many statues and other 
donanes at Olympia; and the workmen that made them were Diony- 
sius and Glaoeos, natives of Argos. Who was the master of tliese 
two statuaries, they give us no account; but we know the age they 
lived in% from Micythus, that employed them to work for him.** 
This iufereoce is very true, and by eonsequenee the reverse of it is 
true too, that we may know the age of Micythus, if we can discover 

the age of those workmen. But Pausanias himself acquaints us^ ! 

That one of them, Dionysius, did a piece of work for Phormis the 
Syraeusan, the general of Gelo and Hiero, And he k positive^, that 
Gclo and Hiero lived at the expedition of Xerxes, the very time 
when I state the tyranny of Anaxilas. There is no evasion to he 
made from this argument; for that Micythus was our Anaxilas^s 
steward, we have, besides Pausanias, a whole crowd of good witnesses, 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Justin, Macrobius. And that he gave these 
donaries at such a time, not only Herodotus', hut the very inscrip- 
tions of them declare; for his own and the workman's name were 
engraven on them before their dedication, and Pausanias read them 
with his own eyes. 

To return now to our examiner, who has thus stated the present 

question* *' That Anaxilas changed the name of Zancle into Mes- 

sana is agreed between Dr. B. and me; the only question is about 
the date of this change." Now, if that was agreed between us, that 
Anaxilas changed the name, I presume the question about the date 
<if the change will be at an end. But to take no advantage* of this 
concession; I will remit it to him again, and suppose, in his favour, 
that though Pausanias was mistaken in introducing Anaxilas ar an 
agent with the Messenians; yet for all that he may be in the^ fight, 
that the Messenians took Zancle, and called it Messana, at Oiymp. 

^ Paul. p. 175. ^ Tm i?utta9 atvrw o ra t^a %\s ^OkufAVimt «»«Oiif ntiiU- 
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Xxuu But eveo to this part of the stoiy, (withput bringing i|i &• 
Qaxihi8)» the whole curcept of history bttrs against PSsusaniss: for 
Bobody besides him Hates, that the Messepiaos went directly to 
Zancle, hot they all say, to Rhegium. And they all call the town 
by the name of Zancle for one hundred and fifty yeary after he ssjs 
U was called Messana. Hippocrates besieged the Zaodseans^} Cad* 
BUS theCoao came to theSamians atZancle; theZancleans invited 
the Milesians tasettle themselves in Sicily^ Xenophaoes' the Colo* 
phooian If ft his native country, and dwelt at Zancle. The dates of 
all these are many generations below Olymp. sjcix. Neither is 
there one single eiLamplf of iu being called Messana, before the dgt 
of Aoaiilas. 

liCt us see now the examiner's cavils, and despatch them as briefly 
as we can. Thucydides sigfs, the Samians, flying froip the Medcs, 
possessed Zancle« ** This business of the Medes, ^he examiner 
says^), Dr. B. calls 3(^rxes's expedition; as if the Medes had never 
Hude an ineuision upon Greece till the time of Xerxes." Whether 
be has wilfully or innocently thus misrepresented me, I know not: 
but if he had compared my words with Thucydides's, he might have 
spared this little caviL ** Not long after, 06 voAXy upfos, says Thu- 
iTdides, that the SfAiians, who had fled from the Medes, possessed 
^ancle, Anaxilas beat them out of it.*' My own words are-^JThst 
at the time of Xerxes's expedition, Aoaxihs took Zancle. Now how 
could Mr. B. infer from hence, that I took the Samians' aflUr with 
the Medes to be Xerxrs's expedition 7 On the contrary, thejr must 
needs be different; for it was ** at the time*' of the one, $nd '' not 
kmg after** the otiier. And it was an inference which I nwde, that 
if it was <' not long after** the flrst, (Olymp. Ixx. 90 it was likely 
to he '' at** or << about** the latter, (Olymp. Ixxv. 1). But the reason 
^^lr exxminer gives b pretty mnarkahte— .** As if the Medes had 
never made an incursion upon Gesbcb before: which implies, that 
he took the Medes' aiBiir with the Samians to be an invasion upon 
Qreece; but it was poly iipon the looians and the A#i|itio towns, wbea 
Miletus WHS taken. 

He MysLvrHerudotus cqutradicts the story that Thucydides teUs; 
which I have already disproved«^That Anaxiks assisted the Siwiaos 
to take Zancle; which be did not, but qqly advised them to f tteppt 
it: that he <' will deal ingenuously, and give my authorities mH the 
force that they will hear;** iindyet he quite drops thatcrfTbuey^ 
dides, the most positive and full of ail that I had produced. He has 
spent two pages" in a sort of declaipation, to dress up and to v«mish 
the story of Pausanias; which he may now be pleased 10 call home 
again, for he may have need of such declaiming eloquence to excuse 

^Hei«d.Thucjrd. * LmrL t. Xeaoph. ^P.IST. *Ik '^F.ISSiSSL 
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Ills own errors. He supposes', that 1 keep hf me in reserve those 
sjrachroDisms and codeorrences that fix the age of Anaxilas: and 
now, to oblige him, i bare produced some of them, but have a few 
still behind that sfaiall be at his service. And I hope he will be so 
kind, ia raquital, as << to throw into the scale those half a dozen" he 
speaks of^ *^ besides his Scaliger's and Petavins's, that have fallen 
in inth the account of Pausanias." The more ** he throws into 
hb scale/' the greater compliment he will make me, by telling the 
world, that 1 have hit upon the truth, where so many, and such great 
aneo, have fiiiled before mti 

Thsrs is another small controversy upon this topic between the 
cxaqiiBer and me, that must be debated before we conclude this aeo- 
tioo. I had observed, that the pretended Pbalaris in one epistle 
jnentioos the Zaodssans, and in another the Messanians. Now if 
historians say true, that tbe name of Zaocle was changed into Mes- 
Sana after Olymp. Ixx. the tyrant Phalaris, that died at Oly m p I vii. 
could not call them Messanians! or if Paosanias say true, thatZan- 
de Was called Messana at Olymp. xxix. then the tyrant, that lived 
above one hundred years after, could not call them Zandsans: 
choose which way you will, therefore, the epistles are a cheat. The 
^ first part of this dilemma we have sufficiently established; but to the 
lalter Mr. B. has made an exception that shall here be considered. 

He observes very acutely', that the epistles do not expressly say 
Zancle, the town; but only the people, Zandaans: and he con- 
ceives, that though Zancle was called Messana at Olymp. xxix. ac- 
cording to Pausanias; yet there were Zandsaos left still, and might 
be called so by Phalaris, at Olymp. Ivii. If tbe author of the letteis 
had named the town, he would not have jastified him ; but notbing^can 
be justly inferred to his disadvantage from his naming the people. 

This is so ingenious a distinction, that I desire to borrow it of him 
for one moment, and apply it to a passage of his author Pausanias. 
JHe has borrowed several things of me; and 1 hope he will not take 
it ill, if I once use tbe same freedom with him. Pausanias, among 
other donaries at Olympia, describes a statue of Hercules fighting 
with an Amazon^ The man that dedicated it was Evagoras^ a Zan* 
CLAAN, and the workman one Aristodes a Cydonian. <* Now the 
age, (says he), of this Aristodes cannot be exactly known'; but it is 
evident that he lived before Zancle was called, as it now is, Mes* 
Sana.*' Now Mr. B. may tell Pausanias, that his inference^ like 

• P. ISO. * P. 131. » P. IS6. ^ Paus. 173. tvetyiftu yhos ZmytPaof^ 
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mine, is very erroneous; for the town Zmncle not being named herci 
but only Z«yxXio;, a Zanclsan, he cannot infer, as be does, a* 
bout the age of Aristocles; because Evagoras might be aZaoelttaa 
long after the name of Zancle was changed into Messaua. What 
now has Pausanias to say for himself? For it is pkin that he was not 
aware of the examiner's distinction. When Pausanias*s friends will 
condescend to give an answer to so poor a cavil, the same apology 
will serve both for him and myself. 

Mr. B. has another passage of tlie same Pausanias; by which he 
will make it appear, that there were a people Zauclieans, when there 
was no city Zancle. ** Pausanias, (says he*), where he observes, that 
during ttie Messaoians' absence from Peloponnese, but two of their 
nation, Leootiscus and Symmachus, Messanians of Sicily, won the 

prize at the Olympics; adds^ That the Sicilians say, these were not 

Messanians, but descended from the old ZancisBans." '^This im- 
plies, (says Mr« &) that the Zanclffans kept their families unmixed 
with their new conquerors." ,But I am sure this argument '^ im- 
plies," that Mr. B. has not read his system of logic so well as he 
ought to do. For allow him, that the families were unmixed for a 
while; does that imply, that those families had still the name of 
Zancl«aus? Is it not evident fiom Pausanias himself*, that Leootis- 
cus and Symmachus registered themselves Mbssanians at Olym- 
pia? But if the old name was still kept up, why did they not style 
themselves Zanclaans? The catalogue of the Stadionicas enters 
this Symmachus at Olymp. Ixxxviii. — .'OXu^tir. ^ySoijxof^ iyio^. Suft^ 
fM^o; Mfo-rivvio^ $>«SiMf. Here we see he is recorded a Messaniao, and 
not a Zaoclcean. Nay, I think the passage of Pausanias does more 
than imply, that there were none called Zanclaeans in Symmachus's 
time : for he says, <^ he was descended of the antibnt Zanclcaos." 
As if I should say, Mr. B. is descended from the aotient Picts ; would 
this imply that^bere is now a nation called Picts, or rather the quite 
contrary? 

But pray how does Mr. B. prove, that <' the Zancliean families 
continued unmixed?" Because the Sicilians could know, that Leon- 
tiscus and Symmachus were descended from thero^? But this is t 
consequence too nearly related to some we have lately parted with. 
JFor we have seen already, that Symmachus's age was Olymp, Ixxxviii* 
and Leontiscus's was about the same time, or before it. For hit 
atatucwas made by Pythagoras Rhegtnus*, who, as Pliny says^, lived 
Olymp. Ixxxvii. but, as Pausanias says*, made the statue of Eothy- 
mus, who got the prize at the Olympics, Olymp. Ixxvii. Now the 

* P. 1S6. ' Paot. 179. tnmi ^1 oi lnuXiZrat umt rUrtus rm ifxmimZcBYii}dmv9^ 
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leiDOtcst of these Olympiads is hot fiftj years from Anasilas's time, 
who changed the name of Zancle into Messana. So tluit, for ought 
Mr. B. knows, hoth Leonti&cus*s and Symmaehos's parents might be 
married before the time of that change: and where then is his coo* 
seqoeoce, *< that the families continued unmixed ?*' Nay, ahhough 
the interval had been much longer, yet the Sicilians might easily 
goess, that those two were not descended from the Messanians of 
Peloponnesos. Because in truth there was no such colony of Mes- 
sanians that had settled at Zancle, as Pausanias believed. For 
though the name was given by Anaxilas in memory of his antient 
country; yet the people that he planted there were '' a medley of 
•everal couutries\ 

His next argument to prove that the Zanclieans *' continued many 
ages in a distinct body, and under the old name,** after the city was 
called Messana, is taken out of Diodorus; '* who tells us, (says Mr. 
B.^) that in the seventy-ninth Olympiad, the Zancleans recovered 
their city out of those strangers' hands that had possessed it so many 
years." So many years? Pray how many had they possessed it, ac* 
cording to Diodorus? Anaxilas, that changed the name of Zancle, 
died, as he 8ays% at Olymp. Ixxvi. 1. and bis children were dispos- 
sessed of if* at Olymp. Ixxi^. 4. which is but the short interval of 
fifteen years. What does the examiner mean, then, by his ** so many 
years," and '^ continuing many ages?" I will open the case a little, 
and shew his mbtake; for I am persuaded he is very innocent in this 
place, and does not wilfully deceive his readers. Diodorus says, the 
Zanclieans recovered their liberty at Olymp. Ixxix. 4. This the ex- 
aminer took notice of; and at the same time there run in his head 
the account of Pausanias, that the Zancleans lost their liberty 
Olymp. xxix. 1. The gentleman, out of his great circumspection, 
tacks these two accounts together, and argues from them, as if Dio- 
dorus espoused them both. But 1 have already shewn, that Pausa- 
nias's date differs froip DiodorusS, almost two whole centuries, 
lliere is nothing, therefore, in Diodorus about ** possessing it so 
many years." I'hat is the examiner's commentary upon the text. 
His words are only these, at Olymp. Ixxix. 4. 'Pi}yivoi ftrr«^ ZaynXalw 
^^ The Rhegians,with tlie Zancl^ns, drove out the sons of Anaxilas, 
and freed their countries from their tyranny." 

The Rhegians had been under the tyranny of Anaxilas and his 
children for the space of thirty -two years only; and the Zanclaans 
not so long: which is the true reason why Diodorus here calls them 
Zancl£ans, though the town was then called Messana^ The 
Zanclseaiis, says he, delivered their country. Because they wera 
really the very same persons that were formerly called Zanclieans4 

* ZviifuxTM M^ivoi. TbuG>d. ^ P. 1S6. * Pi«d. p. 37. ^ P. ML 
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For the same generation saw both revcrfutions ; both the eoDqnett of 
their city by AnaxilaSi and the recovery of it from his children. 
This once, therefore, he calls them Zanclssans; but ever after ihey 
are Messanians, and the town is Measaua; as at OK sci. 2.^ JiciL 4.*^ 
xcvi. 1/ So in Herodotus's time, about OlyoDp. buuiiL it wtt not 
Zancle but Messana. And when Tbucydides relates the Atbenian 
invasion of Sicily, Ol. xci. 2. he talks all along of Messana and the 
Messanians, never naming Zancle, but once only, when be was 
treating of the antiquities of the country. 

But we are sure, says Mr, B/ the Zanclaans preserved tbemsclfes 
in a separate body even till Pliny's time>, who expressly distinguishes 
them from the Messaoians, and tells us Messana was a free city, but 
the ZanclsMus were tributaries. The first edition of Mr. B.'s book 
has only a reference to the passage of Pliny: but the second thus sett 

down the words in the margin: *' Messana civium Romanorom, 

qui Mamertini vocantur, Latinss conditionis, Zanclai." Thus, as I 
say, the words of Pliny are cited in the margin. But the paasi^of 
Pliny is really in this manner:-:.*' Intus Latins eonditionis Cento* 
ripini, Netini, Segestani. Stipendiarii, Assorini, JEtnenses, (and so 
throqgh the whole alphabet to) Zandssi Messeniorum in Sicuk 
Freto." Here 1 think it is as plain as the sun, that Mr. B. the 
writer of the first edition, took *' stipendiarii" in Pliny to signify 
^* tributaries,*' as it truly does : but the marginal writer in the second 
edition believed, that ^'Latinse conditionis" signified ** tributaries," 
and that ** stipendiarii," like the other words on each side of it, wss 
the name of a people of Sicily: which I think, without any aggrava- 
tion, to be a brace of such monstrous and infamous blunders, as csd 
hardly be matched again, but by him that made these. But that 
which troubles me more is this; that the learned Mr. B« in his letter 
from Paris, before the second edition, gives out all those alterations, 
of which this is one, to be bis own. Now how shall wc recoociie 
these matters together ? for the text, we see, looks one way, and the 
margin another. If Mr. B. be a man of honour and veracity, as he 
is, he made this marginal note. If he be a man of wit and judgment, 
as be is too, it is impossible he should make it. Here is a terrible 
quarrel between his honour and his judgment; and I could wbh the 

matter was fairly ended. I have this expedient to ofier towards it 

That the text being written at London, and the margin at Paris, may 
perhaps b^ a physical account why the sense of them is $o wide 
asunder. 

But what do I say to the passage of Pliny ? Why, I will give Mr. B. 
an answer, when he pleases to tell me the meaning of it. Ciuverius, a 
man of learning and other abilities not much inferior to Mr. B. knew 

* Dipd. p. 136. * P. ipS. * P. «8S, ?97. f P. 116-7. « lib. S. c. a 
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BOC what to mtke of it. ^* Hinc mira brevitate% (says he), et his*' 
toriamm confiisione Pliniiia» Zanclai Messeaiormn id Siculo FretOb'' 
This peat maoy it seems, could see . nothing in it but darkoeas and 
confusion* But I have the less rtason to be concerned about it; 
because I have plainly shewed that Pausanias is quite out in his 
reckoning: so that I do not charge it as the sophist's error, that be 
maies the Zanclmios, (which Pliny is cited for), but that he talks 
mt Measanians, who were not heard of in Sicily in the days of the 
troe Phakris. 

And so much about the Zanclffans. For I hope thia article i$ 
aufficieotly settled. And I would make bold to ask my learned exa- 
miner, the next time he and I talk together^, if he still retains his 
loyalty to his Sicilian prince*. If he does, much good may it do him : 
he ahall adore his Perkin Warbeck as long as he pleases. 

V. 
THAT same ninety-second letter, which has furnished us already 

with one detection of the imposture, will, if strictly examined, make 
a second confession, from these words, S^ aurovf ixrptinfi irfrvo^ S/xip^} 
it is a threat of Phalaris to the Himerauins, that he would extirpate 
them like a pine tree. Now here again am I concerned for our 
sophist, that he is thus taken tripping. For the original of this say- 
ing is thus related by Herodotus^ When (he Lampsaceni in Asia 
had taken captive Miltiades the Athenian, Croesus king of Lydia 

sent them a message That if they did not set him free, he would 

come and extirpate them like a pine: p-ficif fhtfos rp^o? eat§iXet 
kn-pf^eif . The men of Lampsacus understood not the meaning of that 
expression, ** like a pine;** till one of the eldest of them hit upon it, and 
told them, ** that of all trees, the pine, when once it is cut down, never 
^gfows again^ but utterly perishes." We see the phrase was then so 
new and unheard of, that it puzzled a whole city. Now if Orcesns 
was upon that occasion the first author of this saying, what becomes 
•f this epistle? For this, as I observed before, being pretended to 
be written above a dozen years before Phalaris's deaths carries date at 
least half a dozen before Crcesus began his reign. 

Nay, there is good ground of suspicion, that Herodotus hiflMeU> 
who wr<^ a hundred years after Phalaris was killed, was the first 
broacher of this expression. For it is known, those first histo- 
rians make every body's speeches for them. So that the blunder of 

• SicU. An^ ^ 81. * P. 131. « p, 41. * Lib. ti. cap. ST. 
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oor sophist is so moch the more shaoiefuh The third chapter of the 

eighth book of A.Gellias^ which n now lost, carried this title ^'^Qood 

Herodotos parum vere dixeritj unam solamqae pinum arborum om- 
nium cfiBsam Dunquam denuo ex iisdem radicibus pullulare.'* ** That 

^ Herodotus is io the wrong, i[> saying, that of all trees, a pine only, 
*' if lopped, never grows again." I suppose Gellius in that chapter 
told us^, out of Tbeophrastiis, of some other trees besides the pioe 
that perish by lopping: the pitch tree, the fir, the palm, the eedar, 
aud the cypress. But I would have it observed, that he attributes 
the saying, and the mistake about it, not to CrossiiSj^ but to Herodo- 
tus. After whom^ it became a proverb, which denotes an utter 
destruction without any possibility of ik>urisbing again* See Iliuxn^ 
rfiwo¥ in Zenobius^ Diogenianus, and Suidas. And it is remarkable, 
that our letter-monger has Herodotus's very words, whvf and ixxpl^ 
iiv; when all the other three writers have Tt6x^ for vrrv;, i(nd 
xixTtiv instead ottxTflfiuv: which shews he had in his eye and me- 
mory this very place of Herodotus. A strange piece of stupidity, or 
else contempt of his readers, to pretend to assume the garb and per- 
son of Phalaris, and yet knowingly to put words ki his mouth, not 
beard of till a whole century after him. 

MR.B. goes on,and begins remarks' upon this article with his common- 
place eloquence, about the, uncertainty of this way of proof from 
sentences and sayings. In his opinion, his Sicilian prince may make 
use of the very phrases, not the thoughts only, but the expresskios, 
too, of Herodotus, Euripides, and others; and yet come a. whole 
century or two before them. This, as weak and absurd as it is, 
shall not pass without an answer, in a place that is more proper for 
it than this. 

He asks* How do I prove*that the expression puzzle<f the whole 

city? and he answers himself — Plainly 1 because one of the eldest 
citizens hit upon it, and told the meaning of it. This is very nice 
reasoning. If he was half as nice in his representing, he would not 
fill his papers with such mean and unworthy frauds, as he would pat 
upon his readers; if any of whom will \)ut look upon my words, as 
they stand in the dissertation, they will see his fair dealing. They 
are the express words of Herodotus, that 'the whole city was puzzled '^ 
a good while, even the old man himself, who at last^ with much ado 
found out the meaning. 

* IIi«t. PI. lib. IT. c. 19. Caui. PI. 1. v. c. 24. PI. I xvii. c. S4. ' P. tSt. 
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I had t>bserved, that the first historians make erery body's speeches 
for ihem^. Mr. B, takes me op; for this of Croesus is do speech, but 
only a message. Wonderful exactness 1 Pray, Sir, accommodate us, 
out of your neve logic, with a definition of a message. I thought 
formerly, that a message was a speech sent« And when Neptuue 
rebukes the winds in Virgil: 

Maturate fbgam, regique hec dictte Teitro, 
Noil illi imperium pelagi, &c. 

I believed it was both a speech and a message at once. And surely 
there are infinite such in poets and historians and common life. Nay 
Herodotus^s own phrase is a sufficient warrant for me; for he says, 
that Croesus spoks^ to the Lampsaceni by a messenger. 

But it is probable, said I, that Herodotus invented this phrase 
himself. Here Mr. B. insults, and briskly asks me these questions**; 
Does Herodotus tell us, that the Lampsacenes were puzzled with an 
expression invented by Herodotus ? Were the mea of Lampsacus, 
in Croesus's time, at a loss to understand a phrase that was not thought 
of, till Herodotus, a hundred years afterwards, coined it? It is won- 
derful to me how such a piece of reasoning as this could ever enter 
Into a head that has brains in it. Who can deny, but that the wit 
of this expression is as great as the civility of it? But to let that 
pass, I am afraid it would not much tend to the examiner's reputa- 
tion, if the world should determine from this very passage, whether 
hb own head be so very full of brains as be and I think it is. 

The falseness of his reasoning lies open enough. I argued from a 
double supposition : first, if Herodotus give us the very words of Croe- 
sus, they are six years at least younger than the epistle pretends to be: 
or secondly, if Herodotus, as his and other historians' custom is, 
fathered a saying upon Croesus, which he invented himself, then it 
is a hundred years younger than the epistle. Now our examiner, in 
his wisdom, tacks both these together; and disputes, as if I had 
oiaintained, that both parts of the dilemma were true at once, tliat 
both Crcesus used the expression, and Herodotus invented it ? Was 
tliere ever such a piece of reasoning to be met with in print, till his 
examination blessed the world, and furnished it with store of them? 

To shew Mr. B. a picture of his reasoning in a light that is clearer. 
Homer fnakes Achilles's speeches for him, just as^. according to my 
opinion, Herodotus makes Croesus's. And the learned world has all 
along considered some passages in those speeches as the inventions 
of Homer. Say you so, gentlemen, starts up our examiner; does 
Homer tell us, that Agamemnon was affronted with an expression 
invented by Homer? Were the men of Troy frightened with lan- 
guage that was not thought of till Homer^ five hundred years after- 

. ^ P. 155. * TU(*,irm zr^oimyifnfi. ■ P. 1S& 
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wards, coined it ? It is wonderful to me. Sirs, how such a pitce of 
reasoning as this could ever enter into heads that have brains in them. 
This is a true representation of the examiner's argament: and I might 
tell him in another of his civil phrases^ ** that surely the man that 
wrote this must have been fast asleep, for else he could never have 
talked so wildly/' But I hear of a greater paradox talked of abroad, 
that not the wild only, but the best part of the examiner's book, may 
possibly have been written while^he was fast asleep. 

Mr. B. goes on^^^' If Herodotus is to be believed, Cnesus used 
this expression; if he is not, why is he brought to prove any thing? 
Wonderful again ! By the same way of reasoning, he may ruin at 
one blow the reputation of Thucydidea^ Xenophon, Livy, Sallast, 
and almost all the historians. For their manner is, before their 
speeches, .to say..Sueh a«ne spoke thus and thus in tliese very 
words: though every body knows they are the historian's own 
speeches. And it happens iK>t seldom, that into the mouth of the 
same person, and on the very same occasion, one historian puts one 
speech, and another a quite diiferent one. Now to argue in our 
examiner's words— If Thucydides be to be believed, Pericles used 
aoch expressions; if he is not, why is he brought to prove any thing? 
By the same way he Hiay cashier XenopKon, and the rest. And we 
are in danger of losing the noblest parts of antient history, if Mr. B. 
bo not merciful, and put his syllogism into its sheath again. 

'' But would Croesus, who expected his message should imme- 
diately be obeyed, put it into such a phrase as they were not likely to 
apprehend 1^? If this argument had any force in it, it would fall 
upon Herodotus himself, who expressly says, that the message was 
sent, and yet was hardly understood. The Lampsacenes understood 
in general the import of the message: Miltiades was to be set free, 
or else they were to be extirpated. The word fxr^A^tiv alone implied 
some terrible threat : for to be cut down like any tree whatsoever, 
was a vengeance severe enough. But the metaphor whvos 8/xi|y was 
not plain to them at first; why a pine rather than any other tree. 
However, thb would not have defeated the desigji of the message, 
had the Lampsacenes never found the reason of that metaphor: but 
we see they did hit upon it, after they had cast about for it; which is 
a full justification of Herodotus from this cavil <^ tlie examiner. 

The command, we see, was clear enough, that they should release 
Miltiades; but the threat had something of dark in it. And this is 
censured by Mr. B. as a piece of absurd management. But see the 
difference among great wits. For Demetrius, in his elegant book of 
rhetoric % extols the conduct of Dionysius of Syracuse in a case 
exactly like this. He sent a message to the Locrians^JTbat they 

■P. 137. •Ibid. ribUL ^ Tlifi 'EfiutHimt. 
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shooM do such a thing, or else their Cicftds^ sho«ld siog upon the 
ground. A eommand plain and express, but a threat new and ob- 

scttre: and perhaps, as the facetious examiner has it '* It might 

puzzle the mayor and aldermen, nay, and the recorder too, of LocriK'* 
Now there is something great in allegory, says Demetrios, especially 
when It is used in thrrateningst as when Dionysius said, that their 
CTcadsB should sing upon the ground. For if he had said plainly, 
that he would ravage their country, and destroy their wood, he h^d 
appeared more angry and less terrible. But lie used the allegory, as 
it were a covering t9 his threat. For a threat that has a hidden 
meaning is so much the more dreadful, one man appreliending one 
thing) and another another. Aristotle* attributes this saying to Ste- 
sichoros; but that diflerence b not material. It is enough that he 
agrees with Demetrius in his character of it, that it is no less inge- 
niotts than enigmatical ^ And has not Mr. B, then a particular taste 
about good sense 4ind decorum) 

Gelliosy as I remarked, ascribes that saying to Herodotus himself, 

aod not to Cro&sns. Mr. B.'s answer is ^That Gellius might not 

speak accurately, nor nicely examine what he was about : which is 
an excuse fitter for the crude pieces of one that I know, than so 

exact a writer's as Gellius. But besides him, Eustathius says 

^ Tliat i;(rmiif( in Homer signifies deadly*; because irtuxif the 
pitch«>tree, arhen once it is cut down, grows no more. We must take 
aodce, tbelefore, (says be)', of that saying of Herodotus, that a pine, 
of all treeSy will not grow again after the felling. For if the pitch- 
tree and cypress live no more after tliey are cut down, how comes 
Herodotus to say this of the pine-tree alone? Here b another 
author, we see, that was no nicer than Gellius: and Mr. B. perhaps 
will be no nicer towards them, but roundly tell them, as hb plain 
immoer is^ that both their heads bad no brains in them. 

But before he quits hb hold, he will liave one fling at my trans* 
lation of Gellius, *^ Pinum ciesam," in my language, <' a pine-tree 
lopped." Thb, says he>, is fabely rendered, instead of <' cut down.'' 
For that a pine-tree perishes* by lopping is news to the naturalists. 
To such naturalists as 1 have to deal with, I believe it may be news; 
bat not to those that have read either Pliny or Theophrastui. 
*< Lopping (says Pliny)^ is fatal to the cypress, the pitch-tree, and 
the cedar, for these die if the top be lopped ofi^, or burnt with fire. 
The other says', that the beech, the pitch- tree, th« pine, the palm, 

* Thrtyu, which ting «poa the top§ of ii«es» not our Engliih grMthoppert. 
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and «s some say, the cedar and cypress, die with loppiDg, xara ripf 
hnxow^» And that is tenned mxwr^ (lopp^i^g) when the side 
brandies are stripped, and the top b cut off. This, it seems, is newt 
to the examiner; I hope therefore I shall have hb thanks for it, for I 
have a great deal more to tell him, before I uke my leave of him. 

One of die main things that I here pointed at as a plain detection 
of the sophist, was his using the very expression of Herodotos, virvo^ 
Vjd^ harpifitwi when some others, that mentioned the proverb, yet 
differed a little in the phrase, having it xevxii; rpiwoy xiwnw. This I 
observed as a plain token that he had Her^jlotus's passage io his 
eye; as Enstatbius'^, when he brings that saying, expressly cites him 
for it. And so ^lian appears to have had him in his thoughts, when 
he says*, rl ZmfJinoif wapa^^fniiia hcrplfioif rvpapvw^ viruof Uxtpf, Now 
the examiner, that he might do one dbcreet thing in this chapter, 
has diopped this, and taken no notice of it. And he was *' tempted, 
(be says)", to leave this whole part of my dissertation unexamined." 
An innocent temptation indeed ! How much better had he yielded to 
it, than have made such miserable work both with logic and critic. 

VI. 
IN the e^ty-fifth epistle, we have already taken notice of our mock 
tyrant's triumph; M Tav^juuyftro^ xei ZayxXiiou; ffi$ rik^^ yfvixi}sc-« 
That he iwd utterly routed the Taufomenites and the 2Sancl«eans. 

Bat there is an old and true saying ^IToXXe^ neuvet rou voXf/uMv-^Maoy 

new and strange things happen in war. For we have just now 
seen those same routed Zanclsans rise up again, after a thousand 
years, to give him a worse defeat. And now the others too are tak- 
ing their turn to revenge their old losses. For these, though they 
are called Tuuromenites, both here, and in the fifteenth, thirty-first, 
and thirty- third epistles, make protestation against the name; and 
declare they were called Naxians, in the days of the true Phalaris. 
'< Taurominium, quae aotea Naxos,'' says Pliny**...'' Taurominium, 
quam prisci Naxon vocabant," says Solinus^ Whence it is, that He- 
rodotus andThucydides, because they wrote before the change of the 
name, never speak of Taurominium, but of Naxos, and the Naxians. 
A full account of the time, and the reason, atid the manner of the 
change, b thus given by Diodorus^ Some Sicilians planted them- 
selves Olymp. xcvi. 1. upon a hill called Taurus, near the ruins of 
Naxus, and built a new town there, which they called Tauromenion.- 

' p. SJ. ' V«r. Hist. fi. 13. - P. 134. • Plio. iii. a. 
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awi rou ravpof xa\ /xmiy, from their settlement apoQ Taurus. Aboat 
forty years after this, Olymp. or. 3. one Andromacbos \ a Taarome* 
oite, gathered all the remnant of the oldNastaus that weredbpersed 
through Sicily^ and persuaded them to fix there* This is such a 
plain and punctual testimony, that neither the power and stratagems of 
the tyrant, nor .the rhetoric of the sopbbt, are able to eva U it. Where 
are those then, that cry up Pbalaris for the florid author of the letters? 
who was burnt in his pwn bull, above a hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Taurominium was ever thought of. 

But I shall not omit one thing in defence of the epistles; which 
though it will not do the work, let it go, however, as far as it can. 
We have allowed, that Pythagoras was cooteQiporary with Pbalaris; 
and yet in the history of that philosopher, we are told of bis cbnversa* 
tjon and exploits at Taurominium. Porphyry says^-.*' He delivered 
Croton, and Himera, and Taurominium, from tyrants: and that io 
one and the same day he was at Metapontium in Italy, and Taoro- 
minium in Sicily V The same story is' told by Jambiicbus'; who 
aupplies us too wiih another.-.*' That a young man of Taurominium ^ 
being drunk, Pythagoras played him sober by a few tunes of grave 

spondees." Conon also tells a story* '< How a certain Milesian left 

his country in the time of Cyrus, and went to Taurominium in Sicily/' 
These several passages seem to concur with, and confirm the credit of 
the letters, that Tauromiqium had a name and being in the time 
of Pythagoras and Pbalaris. All this would be Very plausible, and 
our sophist might come ofi^ with a whole skin, hut for a cross figure 
io his own art, rhetoric, called prolepsis, or anticipation; viz. when 
poets or historians call any place by a name, whicl^ was not yet known 
in the times they write of. As when Virgil says of ^ueas-^ 

Lavinaque rtuiu Litton: 

And of Dffidalus 

Cbtlcidicuq; levU tnndeln superadititit wee : 

He is excused by prolepsis; though those places were not yet called 
so in the times of Diedalus and iEneas. The same excuse we may 
make fur Ovjd, when he tells us, that Taurominium, and Himera, 
and Agrigentum, were as old as the rape of Proserpine :... 

Utmcraqae et Didymea Acmgtntaque Tauromenenque.-^— IV. F«t. ▼« 47S. 

* Lib. i». p. 411. • Vita Pjthag. 169. x«;T«»^o/u'»iOf. fp.iM, 19S. • Jamb. p. 1J8. 
^ P. 109. T»vfO(utttTw fif<fax/ov. * Con©u ^arrat. 38. Elf ri o IfiaXiei Tav^eyJwtr.. 
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So when Porphyry aod Jambliohus oame Taurominium in the story 
of Pythagoras, and Qooon in th^ story of his MiUs^Oy maaoiag 
Kfaxos, which was afterwards called so; the same figiye acquits tbeni* 
For it is DO more, than when I say, Julius Cmar conquered FraocCj 
and made an expedition into England : though I knew that Gaul and 
Britain were the names in that age. But when Phalaris mentions 
Taurominium so many generations before it was heard of, he cannot 
have the benefit of that same prolepsis. For this is not a poetical, 
but a prophetical anticipation. And he must either have had the 
prescience and divination of the Sibyls, or his epistles are at flilse and 
commentittous as our Sibylline oracles- 

MR. B. is pleased to object ^^^ That Diodonis is in two stories aboat 
the founding of Tauromenium/' In one place he says.^Tbe Sici- 
lians first called it Tauromenium, Olymp. xcvi, 1. in another, that 
Andromachus named it so, about forty years after. Either of these 
accounts, he confesses, would serve my purpose ; but since they con- 
tradict one another, neither of them is to be depended upon. That 
Is hard indeed. What, neither of them to be depended on ) Not so 
much as this to be concluded from them, that at least the city was 
not built above oue hundred and fifty years before the earlier date of 
the two? This is just such a strain of reasoning, as he treated us with 
in the last section. The best refutation of such arguments is not to 
answer them but to use them : for by a short trial, they shew their 
bad metal, and quickly lose their edge. Let us make therefore an 
experiment or two. There are different accounts about the year of 
our Saviour's nativity; and since they contradict one another, neither 
of them is to be depended on : so that we cannot justly infer from 
them, that he was not as old as the Macchabees. Some say" Alesa 
in Sicily was built by Archonides, Olymp. xciv. 2. but others say, by 
the Carthaginians, Olymp. xeiii. 4. These stories <' contradict one 
another, and neither can be depended on:" therefore the town may 
be as old as Troy. One man told me in company, that the examiner 
was twenty-four years old ; and another said twenty-five. Now these 
two stories contradict one another, and neither can be depended on: 
we are at liberty therefore to believe him a person of about fifty years 
of age. 

As for the two stories of Diodorus, I believed the former was the 

true one; and therefore I represented the latter so as to make it con- 
sistent with it. Ciuverius, indeed, prefers the latter account; but I 

cannot yet be of bis opinion, because Diodorus calb the place Tan- 

» P. iss. ■ Diod. p. SM. 
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fominiaoi at Olymp. xcvi, I.* and xcvi. 3*'aud xcvU. I A three seye* 
iml times, before Aodromachas is mentioaed. 

'^ But there were people of old, that iohabited the hilly parts aboot 
Naxos^ where Taarominium stood'." Right again; aod therefore 
TaQiomtQium was built long before Diodorus's date of it. I will make 
bold to use this argument too, and that will serve for an answer. 
Arrian% in his history of Alexander, has the face to tell the world, 
that that prince built Alexandria at mount Caucasus. ^* But xhtxt 
were people of old, that inhabited those billy parts," as that writer 
himself confesses* ^Etrmxwo wokXoli iv^piwo^^^:^^ The mountain,'* 
says he, '' had many inhabitants. *' It is plain then, that there was an 
Alexandria at Caucasus, before ever the Macedonian set foot there. Is 
not Arrian cut down nuw with this mighty argument ? And which of 
the historians may not be in the same condition, when a fit of dis* 
puling takes the examiner? 

'* Ay^» but the people might be called Tauromenites*, before the 
eity was built, and it is observable, that Phalaria names the people, 
but not the city; nor uses any such expression, as implies they were 
foraed into a puliiic body, or belonged to any city." I remember, 

Mr B.says somewhere **, That there is a quaiutness of pedantry in 

some observations." He might have observed too, if he had pleased, 
that Phalaris mentions the Syracusans, but never names the place 
Syracuse: must the Syracusans therefore belong to no city? If so 
small an observation can raze cities at this rate, the tyrant, by Mr. 
B/s conduct, will be more terrible now, than when he was alive. 

The reason why he mentioned nut the place Tauromenium, but only 
the people, is no secret at all. For he neither took the town, nor be* 
sieged it, nor carried his bull thither for a raree-show, nor had any other 
concerns there, and why then should he mention it? The people in- 
deed he had some transactions with; for he says.....** They began an 
unjust war with him : they redeemed their captives by a price in com- 
mon, and he remitted to them that price in common at the request of 
Stesichorus*." Aod surely this is a hint broad enougli, that they 
wef€ formed into a politic body, and bebnged to a city. Unless 
Mr. B. will have nothing less, than the mayor, and aldermen, and re- 
ocMrder to be named, for a proof that it was a eity. 

Mr. B. adds a passage of Vibius Sequester.^** That Taurominium 
had its name from the river Taurominius, that runs by it." And he 
infers.^** That there might be a people Tauromenites*, as well as a 
river Taurominius, before there was a city Taurominium.'' The 
gentleman loves to surprise us with a consequence: a river Tauro- 
minius ; ergo, a people Tauromenites. Now if the Tauromenites 
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were a sort offish, this argumeut drawn from the river would be of 
great force. But with submission to Mr. B/s better judgment^ I 
humbly conceive the Tauromenites were flesh and blood like the rest 
of the Sicilians. 

But the examiner's expression deserves our remarking', ifVi- 
bius Sequester be to be credited. I doubt not, but he tacitly an- 
swered himself, tliat he is not to be credited. For Mr. B. appears 
to have had this notice of Vibius from Cluverius^ in his Sicily; but 
with great candour and integrity he suppresses whatCluveriusprotes 

there That Vibius is quite mistaken : for the river had that name 

from the town, and not the town from the river; which was called, 
not Taurominius, but Onabala, till after the time of Augustus, th>t 
is, until four hundred years after the date of Taurominium. 

The words of Vibius Sequester^ are these ^** Tasrominius, inter 

Syracusas et Messanam, a quooppidum Tauroniiuhim; quod oppi* 
duni aliter £use[>oneora dicitur.** It had beconcAe Mr.B.'s great learn- 
ing to liave cited this passage at large, and have given the world an 
eoMndatiuu of it. The fault, I suppose, is manifest enough; for who 
ever heard of Euseboneora ? Cluverius endeavours to correct it, Eu- 
sebio Naxos* I will give no character of that learned man's correc- 
tion, but only propose another of my own, which is, Eusebon Cora. 
The author meant Eictfiwv XoafUf <' Regio Piornm;*' a place so called 
in the neighbourhood of Taurominium and Catana from the famous 
story of the two Pious Brothers : who, upon an eruption of Etna, when 
the liquid fiery mass ran down towards their dwelling, took their aged 
parenu in their arms and escaped with them^ neglecting all their own 
goods and treasure. Conon gives us a narrative ot it, which he closes 

with this^ *^ That the Sicilians from that occasion called the place 

ETS£Bi2N XaPA, the place of the pious." Lycurgus the orator 
tells the same story, andadds...^' That from thence the place was yet 
called ETSEBllN XilPOS*." Ari&totle", Strabo°,and Pausanias', 
call those brothers, << ET2EBEI2;" and Claudian^ '' Pii wratvlss/' 
and Solinus'i names the place, ^' campus piORuai.'* i£lian ^ys*, 
Uiis eruption happened at Olymp* )uxi. but 1 suspect there is a mis- 
take in the number* 

To return now to the subject under debate; we have other evidence 
unquestionable, that coufirms the narrative of Diodorus about the 

origin of Taurominium. For Pliny and Solinus say expressly 

*^ That Taurominium was the city which was formerly called Naxos/' 
Taurominium, therefore, cannot be older than the destruction of 

» P. 133. ' CIuT Sicil. p. 90, 91. » Vib. Sequester de Fluviis, 

^ Con. Nitr. 43. Ai« ratrx oi ZtjuXiZreti rot Xi^foy luaTfOf E^i/Swf Xaf^f fx«Afa^sf. 

* Ljcurg. contra Leocrat. p. 60, ■ Ari*t. Savfi.. ■ Sinibo. vu 
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Naxos. But we are certaio that that city was destroyed by Dio- 
nysius of Syrecuse', at Olymp. zciv. 2. And seven years after, says, 
Siodonis, Taaroniaiom was fooDded, Olymp. xcvi. 1. The whole 
acoouot is clear, aoderery part of it is consistcDt with and confirmed 
by the rest. And agreeably to this, Herodotus^ calls the city Naxos^ 
and the iababitants Naxians, about Olymp. Ixx. and so does Thscy- 
dides% at Olymp. xci. 2. Nay, the very medals of the Taoromeoites 
are an infallible proof, that they came from the Naxians : there are 
fire several pieces in Pamta, that have on one side TATPGMENI- 
TAN ; on the reverse, Apollo's head with an inscription APXAFETA. 
Now Apollo ^A^ayhof was the tntehv god of the Naxians. '' The 
Cbalcidians of Euboea,'* says Thucydides% *^ founded Naxos, and 
built an altar to Apollo Archagetas^ which is yet standing on the 
outside of the town." And we have Appian's^ testimony, that the 
Tauromenites were under the patronage of the same Archagetas; 
the very same that had an altar and statue built by the Naxians. But 
tbe original money of the Tatirominites b a surer evidence of it; and 
it is allowed by all antiquaries^ that the inscription is in memory of 
their Naxian ancestors. 

Our examiner hinted at this objection against the epistles, from the 
^te of Taurominium, in hb preface to Phalarb. And it is an un- 
usual piece of moderation in him, that he has not charged me with 
stealing it from him. He had as good pretence to do so, as when he 
accuses me of pillaging hb poor notes, and robbing Vizzanius and 
Nevelett; of which hereafter. But 1 will give the reader the secret, 
why he dropped this opportunity of calling me a ' plagiary. Both in 
his preface and hb index*, he says...'^ Naxos was destroyed by Dio« 
nysius the ToimGSR,as Diodorus relates it.'' Now if a man dips only 
into Diodorus, or casts his eye on him, as Mr. B. says, he may pos* 
sibly mistake so; because the story is touched upon in the annals of 
Dionysius the Younger 3^. But the truth b, that Naxos was razed by 
Pionysius* the xldbr, at Olymp. 'xciv. 2. which b thirty-five years 
before the other came to the crown. Now some kind assistant, I 
suppose, had informed Mr. B. of thb shameful flaw in his preface*; 
and so the consciousness of hb own guilt made him slip this fair oc- 
casion of traducing me. But if the reader pleasei to see how each 
of us have managed this topic, I will ask no other justification. 

But he asks me* — " Where do I find that Phalarb was burnt in his 
bull?'' I find it in Ovid's Ibis. 

• Diod. p. 146. ' Lib. viL * Li6. vi. * Lib. ▼!. * De Cicil. B t. p. 1 162. 

* Pent. NaKum t Dtooyto janiore dirutaio. ^ Diod. p. 411 • * Diod. f 46* 

* I was mistaken berc, when I thought tb<) exainiaer had discovered his owti niiitake: 
for ba coDtinuet the blunder about Dioojsius junior, p. 183 of bis Exaiuiuiiuun: and •is 
iCtU so little sensible of it, that he tells me ^borrowed the argutueut from ijim, without. 
ai»kuiganj inproTCjneat. ' F. \3$, 
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Utque ferok PlmUHt, liogai pri«s eiiM ^eftcts. 
More bovisf Ptphio claiuut in mn, geau. 

And in the old Scholiast upon the place .i^*' Phalarb ipaemetiefccta 
lingua in taurum aneum conjectus est/' <' But do you take iipi (says 
Mr. B.)| with the trifling author of the rerses upon Ibis?*' A little 
while ago " Ovid was one of the greatest wits of the aotients; and as 
much above Manilius^ as Nirtus was handsomer than Thersites.*' 
But now the wind is changed again, and he is a trifling author. Mr. 
B. I see, will let nobody else contradict him, but reserves that for a 
compliment, which be will pay to himself. But why, I pray, so se- 
Tere upon Ovid? Why must he have no credit in a matter of histoiy? 
Will Mr. B. stigmatize him for a lie^maker by profession*; such as be 
obligingly declares all poets are akin to? Of all the various histories 
that are touched on in Ovid's Ibis, there is not one in forty but what 
we have at this day other good vouchers for, besides the poet himself. 
And without questton he had authors for the rest, though they are not 
now extant Mr. B. requires some ^ grave writer's testimony, and not 
ft trifling poet's ^" I had quoted a very grave and learned writer for 
it, Heraclides Pooticus; but he tells me, I cite him falsely*; or else 
I use some copy of Heraclides that he has not seen. What Mr. B. 
baa or has not seen, his assistant knows better than I do. But in all 
the copies of Heraclides, it is I think sufficiently hinted, that Phakris 
was burnt in his bull: I mean the Greek copies; for the Latin trans- 
lation^ which is sometimes easier seen than the origind, does not ex- 
press it. " Pbalaris," say Heraclides, ** burnt several persons in his 
brazen bull ; hot the people took vengeance on him, and they burnt 
his mother too, and his friends^" If they burnt his mother too, theft 
surely that implies, that Phalarb himself was burnt. And indeed how 
could the Agrigentioes forget to bum him ? The revenge was so pro- 
per and natural, and the thought so very obvious and uppermost, that 
It is hardly credible, they should not bom him in his bull, if they had 
him alive in their power. Tully says*— ^' That the whole multitude 
of the Agrigentines fell upon him." This is consistent enough with 
Ovid's account of him ; for they fell upon him, and sensed hiro, and so 

hauled him to the bull. As for Valerius Masimus, wlio says^ ." He 

was stoned to death at the instigation of Zeno Eleates'/' it is plain' 
he mistakes Phalaris for Nearchus; who was tyrant of Velia in Italy t 

hundred years after Phalaris. Jo. Tzetzes says'^ *' He was scarred 

to death in a coat of lead ;" but be scarce deserves our coosideratioD : 
or if he did, yet here are three authors for his burning, and he alooe 
for his starving. 
But to take leave of this topic, let us see how the balance stands 

'•P.28. 'P. 154. *P. 133. -p. IS3, Itr. 
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belweea the e«ainiaer aad me. In the one scale there are Diodorus, 
Pliny, Solious, Tbucydides, Herodotus, and the origiiial medals of 
TaaroiDiniam: in the examiner's scale^ there are two false sormises, 
two vicious consequences, and one refreshing quibble'; for the quibr 
ble is hb own, by the old rule.^'< Qui capit, iUe facit. 






vu. 

THE thirty-fifth letter to Polygootus pfeseats us with a sentence of 
BOnd-^Sri kiy9f ^fy^ ^*^ wapa to7^ aw^p^nfipoi^ irarlstvriu..** Xhat 
wise men take words for the shadow of things;'' that b, as the sfaa* 
dow is not alone without the presence of the body, so words are ac- 
companied with the action. It is a veiy notable saying, and we are 
obliged to the author of it ; and if Pl^Iaris had not modestly hinted, 
that othecs had said it before him, we might have taken it for his own. 
Bat Chen there was either a strange jumping of good wits, or Demo- 
critus was a sorry plagiary; for he laid claim to the first invention of 
it, as Diogenes Laertius says ".^Totn-ou sp xa) ri Xoyo^ Cjpyou o-xi^ : 
and Plutarch'.. A^of yap ipyou oTcii) xorot AsfuoKptrov, What shal] 
we say to this matter? Democritus had the character of a man of pro- 
bity and wit, who had neither inclination uor need to filch the say« 
logs of others. Besides, here are Plutarch and Diogenes, two wit- 
nesses that would scorn to flatter, and to ascribe it to Democritus, had 
tbey ever read it in others before him. This bears hard indeed upon 
the author of the letters, but how can we help it? He should have 
jDiode^ his hits better, when be was minded to act the tyrant. Fqr 
.PeoiQcritiiB, Ibe finst author of the aentenoe, was too young to know 
evenPfthagoras: va vfir XP^**^ H^^^f ^^J^ Diogenes"; and yet 
Pythagoras survived Phalaris, nay, deposed him, if we will believe his 
scholars. We may allow forty years' space for Democritus's writing; 
firom the eighty-fourth Olympiad to the niaety-fourth, ip which be 
di^. Now the earliest of this is above a hundred yeara after the littt 
period of Phalaris. 

I am sensible that Michael Psellus ^ refers this saying to Simonides ; 
and Isidorus Peleus. to' the Lacedsemonians^. But these two are of 
little authority, in a case of this nature, against Plutarch and Dioge- 
Neither would the matter be mended, should we accept pf their 

"* F. ISa. ■ ViU OemocriC. ■ Dc Educat. Puer. • Vil^ Jt^yaec; 
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testuDooy: for Simonidcs i«m but seven yean old when Phakrb 

was killed. And were it a Lacedemonian apophthegm) though the 

date be imdeterminedj it might fairiy be presumed to be more recent 
than he. 

MR. B. animadverts, that among the several pretenders to this sen- 
teoce_Jl^^ tpyw ^Tui^ *< I decide in'favour of Democritus, for t 
veiy good reason^ because otherwise it would be of no nse to me in 
the present debate'/' One half of which words are a misrepreseoU- 
tion, and the other half a mbtake. 

I decided in fovour of Democritus, not to serve a present tuniybut 
for just and perpetual reasons. There are two tliat ascribe it to De« 
mocritus, and but one to each of the others. Nay, I will now add t 

third in Democritus*8 behalf iKiratXof , i AiijMxpiro; yAPHnpl'niu ^^' 

Tsfrsa {n nei ri, Aiyf iffM «lx/i|': which, according to the present 
leading, is ^' Oratio Merourii flagellum/'as Wolfiusaod Portus trans- 
late it : but it ottght to be correctedj Aiyo^ ifyw oiuij. And besides the 
number, even the quality of Democritus*s witnesses is greater than 
the other's, in a case of this nature: for Isidoros, a Christiau writer, 
was not versed so well in heathen authors, as Plutarch and Laertius; 
and Ptelltts, I suppose, is too modern, to be set in competition with 
tbem; beinga thousand years younger tlian PIntarch, and nine hundred 
than I^iertius. In this part therefore Mr* B. has misrepresented me. 

The other, as I said, is a mistake; where he says% '* otherwise It 
would be of no use to me, and if any of them have it, except Deroo- 
critus, Phalarb might have used it after them.'* What will not s man 
say, that can say such things with equal regard to truth and honour? 
If we attribute It to Simonides, could Pbalaris use it after him ? Though 
it be evident beyond all question, that Simonides* was a very child at 
the latest period of Phabiris's life? I had observed this in my disser- 
tation; Ab. B. has not one word in refutation of it, and yet could 
sofier these crude assertions to drop from his pen. Nay further, if 
MTc allow Isidorus^s account, and give the saying to the Lacedsuno- 
oiaos^ yet it is very great odds, that it is younger than Phalarb. For 
if we examine the Laconic sentences collected by Plutarch, we shall 
find four parts of five there to be later than Pbalaris's time. 

3nt Mr. B. adds, that the words of Plutarch, a«r^ AmUxfrm, do 
not imply ^...'^ That he thought Democritus to be the author of the 
aayiug, but only that he had met with it in Democritus's works.'' I 
im weary of dealing with such poor objections, that have no sap nor 
spirit iu tliem. In another place the same author says, that accord^ 
to Simonides'.. nfl.^ - -» • • ^ 
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Aod, according to Plato^ Aiyw xooforarov vpiypLeaog ^tmini ^* 

ffcMi. Docs not Plutarch here intiaiate» that Stmonirles and Plato 
were the first aathors of these sajrings ? There b nothing more com* 
mon in him and others, than xetrii riv Al^xfikw, xarJt roy Euptwtitpt^ 
xora rov Mtvay$pof , &c. Now, if we allow of Mr. B.'s exception-. 
That these may not be the authors of the passages there attributed to 
them, hut may have pillaged them from others, we shall Iiave as many 
plagiaries as writers. 

He insists further^ ^That Laertias tells us, Solon used to say, 

Aoyov ttimkif ihcu Toy «py«y; so that he does not make Democritua 
the author of the sentence we speak of. But, with the cxaminer^s 
leave, there is a difference between Aoyo^ ntBmXonf rSn Ifyonr, and titjH 
fjpyotf vTLiai and if Laertius had not thought so, he would not luivc 
named them both. If the words in Phalaris's epistle had been Atyt 
Umlkn Tw fpyonr, I had never made an objection from them against 
the epistles; because Solon was as old as the frne Phalarig. Bot 
siuce tbe words are^ Aiyoi ifyw oicia; which, as Plutarch, Laertius, 
aod Suidas assure us, was the peculiar phiase and torn that Democri« 
tus gave to that thought, it is an objection unanswerable. 

But, by virtue of an ^' old saying'* as he calls it* ^^ Nihil est dic- 
tum, quod non dictum prius;'' he believes, that A^yo^ i^pyov vTuk 
might be lit upon a hundred times, before Democritos made it &• 
mous. I perceive the gentleman understands not the *^ old saying" 
be speaks of. The first that used it was Teience, in the prologise to 
Eunuch us; where he excuses himself for borrowing soip< characters 
from Menander, in these elegant verses.. 

Qood ti penanU iisdeni ttti aliit son Uoeti 

Qui magif lioet eorrentc^ •enrot tcribere, 

Bonu nitronu facere/meretncct nuda^ 

Pan»tam edacen, gloriotam aOiteSy 

Fuenim fupponi, falli per tcnmai wayem, 

Amare, odissc* sospicari ? dcniqne 

Nallam est jam dictam, quod non dktna tit ptiw. 

Hb excuse is this — That all characters were already exhausted bf 
the numbers of poets that had gone before; (there being mt that time 
above two thousand Greek comedies extant^ besides the Latin ones)^ 
so that nothing could now be said, that was not said already. Now^ 
he says; that is, in his own time, in the rear of so many poets: but 
it had httn very absurd in Epicliarmus's mouth, or any other of the 
first writers of comedy. And it is as absurd in our examiner to in^ 
fer from this <' saying" that a saying could not be first lit upon by 
Democritus, who comes so early in the chronology of learning. 
' Surely every saying had some begiuning; unless Mr. B« will sup- 
pose, that the world and human race have been eternally as they are 

' JUrm T» UUrmoL. * F, t3a, • P. 137. IS9. 
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now. But be himself affords a full refuuttiod of his << Nihil evt die* 
tam:" for there are roaoy such nostruma in hit book, saeh |>roper 
aod peculiar mistakes^ as were oerer thought en, nor said by soy 
man before him. 

VIIL 

IN the 6fty-first epistle to EteonicuS| there is another moral sen- 
tence: Gvrifrovs yip Svras Mifarov opyijy iX<iV| co^ foio'l rivf^i ou Tpociptei 
— ^* Mortal men ought not to entertain immortal anger*" But I sm 
afraid he will have no better success with this, tluio the former. For 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric*, among some other sententious Yerses, 
cites this iambic, as commonly known: 

This, though the author of it be not named, was, probably, Kke most 
of those proverbial gnomse, borrowed from the stage; and, conse- 
quently, must be later than Phalaris, let It belong to what poet yoo 
please, tragic or comic* 

But because it may be suq>ected, that the poet himself might 
take the thought from common usage, and only give it the turn aod 
measure of a verse, let us see if we can discover some plainer foot- 
steps of imitation, and detect the lurking sophist under the mask of 
the tyrant. Stobseusf gives us these verses out of Euripides's Phi- 
loctetess «^- %«« \ ««••*«•• i*^ 

Ocnnf 6i SvurSf xai re avft, n(Avt i^, 

Now to him that compares these with the words of the epistle, it will 
be evident, that the author had this very passage before his pen; 
there is Ip^tiv and ir^o^xti, not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
Words, and those not necessary to the sentence; which could not fall 
Out by accident. And where has he now a friend at a pinch, to sup- 
port his sinking credit? For Euripides was not bom in Phalaris's 
time. Nay, to come nearer to our mark ; from Aristophaoest» ^^^ 
famous grammarian, (who, after Aristotle, Callimachus, and others, 
wrote the AiSMrxoXiai, a catalogue and chronology of all the plays of 
the poets; a work, were it now extant, most useful to antient his-' 
tory), we know that this very fable, Philoctetes, was written Olyrop. 

* Lib. u. cap. f 1. t Tit zz. tU^*0^s^ % Argmacnt. Hedea Ear. 
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llxrrii. which is one huodred and twenty years after the tyrant's 
destraction. 

I HAD said^ that the iambic verse quoted by Aristotle—* 

was probably borrowed from the stage. . This does not please the 
examiner] for he comes upon me with this graveling question *.i^ 
Why more probably borrowed froip the stage, than from Archilo- 
chus's iambics? the fragments ot which are full of those proverbial 
sentences. I will tell you. Sir, why more '* probably" from the stage 
than from Archiloehus. First, because in Aristotle's time there were 
a' thousand iambics of the stage for one of Archiloehus 's. The plays 
of the old comedy were three hundred and sixty five'; of the mid- 
dle comedy six hundred and seventeen: nay, Atheusus says'... 
That he himself had read above eight hundred plays of the middle 
comedy. Add to these all the tragedies, which in all probability 
were more than the others, and it will be reasonable to suppose^ 
that there were as many whole plays in Aristotle's days, as there were 
single iamhic verses in all Archilochus's poems. And secondly, be- 
cause Aristotle, in the very same place where he cites this sentence^ 
brings several others; all of which,' except one, we are sure are 
fetched from the stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus: and even 
that one is very likely to be taken from the same place. And now I 
would beg leave, in my turn, to ask the examiner a question: what 
he means, when he says — ^^Fhe fragments of Archilochus's iambics are 
full of those proverbial sentences? For 1 believe there are not ten 
iambics of Archilochus's now extant, and but two of them are pro- 
verbial sentences. He tells me in another place ^..That collecting 
Greek fragments is a fit employment for me, and I have succeeded 
well in it. But when he pleases to produce those iambics of Archi- 
lochus's full of such sententious sayings, I will acknowledge his ta- 
lent at that employment to be better thau mine. 

My inference was, that if this iambic came from the stage, it must 
be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what poet soever, tragic or 
comic. '* This consequence, (says Mr. B.'), I cfin never allow; be- 
cause I am very well satisfied, that there were both tragic and comic 
noets before the days of Phalaris." The age of tragedy he reserves 
for another section ; but for comedy he produces Susarion, who is said 
to have invented it before the tyranny of Pisistratus. 

It is the examiqer's good fortune, to be never more in the wrong, 
than when he talks moat superciliously, and with the greatest assur- 
ance. He can *^ never allow*' my inference, and lie is '' very well 
satisfied." But I mnst tell him, to his farther ^* satisfaction," that 

*P.140. ' Pfoleg. ad Aritt. > Attien. p. 366. ^P.t85. >P.140. 
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tboogb we suppose plays were acted a little before, or id Phakuris's 
timey yet it does not presently follow as a cooseqaence, that Pba- 
laris could cite that Terse out of a poet, whether tragic or comic. 

First ^ because it is ao iambic verse; and it was a good while after 
the ioTention of comedy and tragedy^ befiwe that measure was used 
in them. Aristotle assures lu of this, as far as it concerns tragedy: 
'* The measure, (says he^), in tragedy^was changed from tetrametres 
to iambics. For at first they used tetrametres, because the trocliaic 
foot is more proper for dancing/' And the same reason willliald 
for comedy too: because that^ as well as tragedy, was at first *' no- 
thing but a song performed by a chorus dancing to a pipel" It 
stands to reason, therefore, that there also the tetrametre was os^^ 
rather tlian the iambic; which, as the same Aristotle obsences", was 
fit for business rather than dancing, and for dbcourse rather tbaa 
singing. 

And secondly, because both comedy and tragedy^ in their first be* 
ginnings at Athens, were nothing but '< extemporar* diversions^ 
not just and regular poems; they were neither published^ nor pre* 
served^ nor written; but, like the entertainments of our merxy- 

« 

andrews on the stages of mountebanks, were bestowed only upon the 
present assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle declares this express- 
ly ** Both tragedy and comedy, (says be"), were at first made ax 

tempore:" and another very good writer, MazimusTyrius, tells us* 

That the antient plays at Athens were nothing but ch<»ruses of 

boys and men, the husbandmen in their several parishes, after the 
labours of seed-time and harvest, singing bxtbmforal songs. Do- 
natiis, or whoever is the author of that discourse about comedy, says^ 
.«'< Tbespis was the first that wrote his plays, and by that means 
made th^ln public.'' But he was younger tluin the tyrant's time, as 
it will appear more manifestly anon. So that Phalaris, as I conceive, 
could not meet with this verse in those days, when the plays were not 
written; unless Mr. B. will bring him over the sea incognito to the 

» 

merriments in the Attic villages. 

And this, perhaps, may be the true reason why the most of those 
that have spoken of the origin of comedy make no mention of Susa- 
rion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the invention of it to £pi- 
charmus. For, as it seems, nothing of that kind was written and 
transmitted to posterity before the time of that Sicilian. Theocritus 

^ Poet c. !▼• To fJff w^Zrof rtrpmfjJr^f l^fimro* So tlio lo Rhet. ili. 1. 
* Donttas, conoedit fere retus^ at ipsa quo^ue olia tragttdit, tiiQplei evncii M, 
qood chorut com tibiciBe ooacincbtt. * Poot c. ixiv. ct ir. 

* Poet. c. iv. Tn^fun w mp*ifx^ AYTOXXEAIAZTIKH, uai «vt4 »au i mi^i^ 

• DUseit. xxi. "At^iMira ^emr ATTOXXEill A. 
' Tbeipiz autciD primus hare script t in onsrium Dotitiaro protuHt 
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therefore is express and positive that Epicbarmiis invbntsb co«» 

^* ^Tt ftna Awf iof, X^m^ • tiiy uttyutittat 

^ Comedy^ (says Themistius'), began of old io Sicily $ for fipicW*^ 
mas and Phormas were of that country.'^ '< Epicharmus, (says 
Suidas'}i together with Phormas, invkntbd comedy at Syracuse." 
And Solioas, in his description of Sicily*—.^* Here, (says he), was 
coaiedy riasr invbntbd." '^ Some are of opinion, (says Dio« 
medes"), that Epicharmus first made comedy.'* Aristoile makes 
some small intimation of Susarion's pretences; bat he expresses 
himself so, that he does as good as declare in favoar of Epicharmus. 
I will gire the reader his own words :..'^ The pretenders, (says he'}, 
to the invention of comedy, are the Megarenses, both those here, (he 
means the Megarenses near Attica), and those in Sicily: for Epi- 
channus was of that place, who is much older than Chionides and 
Magnes." When he says, the Megarenses that are here, he may 
hint, perhaps, at Snsarion, who was bom at that Megara: but he 
plainly signifies, that his claim was of no great weight, by passing 
bim over without a name. He might allow him to be the author of 
some ^ extempore** brces, that may be called the first rudiments 
of comedy; and that is all that with justice can be granted bint. 
And with thb opinion all those fall in who assert, that comedy b 
mom recent than tragedy: for the same persons suppose Thespis to 
be the inventor of tragedy, who lived about Olymp. Ixi. Horace^ 
after he had given an account of the rise of tragedy and satire^... 
Avtbb these, (says he), came the old comedy: '^ successit vetos his 
comcedia.'* <* His, (says the antient Scholiast), scil. satyris et tra* 
gcBdise." And Donatus is very positive'^JThat tragedy is senior to 
oomedy, both in the subject of it, and the time of its invention. 

Well, then; if Epicharmus was the first writer of comedy, it will 
soon appear, that the true Phalaris could not borrow an iambic from 
the stage. For it is well known, that Epicharmus lived with Hiero 
of Syracuse*: and the author of the Arundel Marble places them 
both at Olymp. Ixxvii, 1. when Chares was archon at Athens; which 
is seventy-eight years after Phalarb's death. It is true, Epicharmus 
lived to a very great age, to ninety years, as Laertius says^ or to 
ninety-seven, as LucianS Now allow the greater of these numbers 
for the true term of bis life ; and suppose, too, that he died that very 
year when he is mentioned in the marble, (tliougb it cannot fairly be 

< Theoe. Epig. If. ' Them. Orat. zii. • Suid. *£»!%. 

* SoUa. Hk primom invraM eooMidii. » Oiom. p. 486. * ArUc. Poet. e. % 

^ Art. Poet. V. SSl. « Oe Com. » Plat. Scbol. Piad. &c. 

^ Leert. Epich. ' I^uc. in Macrob. 
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presumed so), yet he woold be bar eighteen years old ia the hst jctr 
of Phalaris's reigo: which^ perhaps, will be thought too young so 
age to set up for an inventor; for all great wits are not so very early 
and forward as a young writer^ that I have heard of. 

Or again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epiehannus, bt supposed 
the first poet of the stage, the matter will not be at all mended: for 
even he, too, is too young to do the epistles any service. His name 
is written different ways: Atheneus and Snidas call him Pbormus'; 
but Aristotle, Phormis*. In Themistius, it is written AmorphuB', 
which is an evident depravation. Some learned men wotild wtfte it 
Phormus, too, in Aristotle: but if that be true which Suidas rriatcs 
of him', that he was an acquaintance of Gelo the SyracHsan's, and 
tutor to his children, the true reading must be Pbormis. For he is 
the same Phormis that, as Pkusanias'' tells at large, came to great 
honour in the service of Gelo, and of Hiero after him; and that I 
think is a proof sufficient, that he did not invent comedy as eariy ss 
the time of Plialaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been said, thesa 
ibnr things will be allowed : that the authorities for Epicfaarmus are 

more and greater than those forSpsarion That if Epicharmos was 

the first comedian, Phalaris could not cite a passage out of comedy-. 
That, allowing Susarion to have contributed something towards the 
invention of comedy, yet his plays were extemporal, and never pub- 
lished in writing, and consequently unknown to Phalaris: and lastly^ 
That if they were published, it is more likely they were in tetraaMtm 
and other chorical measures, fit for dances and songs, than in iam* 
bics. So ftur is it from being a just consequence, <' if comedy was bat 
heard of at Athens, Phalaris might quote iambics out of it;** thoogli 
it gave such ** great satisfaction'* to the learned examiner. 

It is true, there are five iambics extant that are lathered upon Sa* 
sarion,and perhaps may really be his:.^ 

Awovtrt Xmu/s* l/ivaaftmt Xi^t r«8f, 

Kai yof ri vi/4A#, umt td iA.n 'fi/'-m umid$» 

The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Soholiasticus in his 
commentary on Dionysius Thrax, a MS. now in the royal library; 
the last with three others hy Stobsus'; the first, third, and fourth, 
by Diomedes^ the Latin grammarian; and the third and fourth by 
Siiidas'. The emendation of the second verse is owing to the exeel- 

• rr»f. p. 3. < *o^tM$. • ^iffAis. Po«t. c V. ^''4/tfff*^ 

f Said, in «^fu ^ SUac. 1. ' Slob. Tic faiai. 

• ^ Lib. iii. p. 486* ' S«iid. t. oSh 0vr. 
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lent Bishop Peanon"; for it is very faulty in the MS. But the first 
vene^ as he has publbhed it^.*. 

has two errors in it against the measures of iambics. So that, to 
heal that flaw in the verse^ for Xf^toi; it is written kt^w in the Latin 
Diomedes. But the true reading is *Ax96m XioSf , as it is extant in Sto- 

bsBus; that is Hear, O people. It is the form that criers used^ 

and means the same thing with oor O yes, or O yez. The Attic 
idiom lias it 'Axovm XmA. .^ Aristoph^ 

And again.^ 

Plutarch^ tells us.^That in the parish of the Pallenians of Attica it 
was unlawful for the crier to use that common form, 'AxQvrrf Xadsi 
because a certain crier called Leos had formerly betrayed their an- 
cestors. Stratonicus the musician made a quibble about it 4; for as 
he once was in Mybsa, a city that had few inhabitants, but a great 
many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if he would pro- 
claim something; but instead of AxQiSfrf kouAy as the form used to be, 
he said Aaoufrt iraA. In Lucian's Sale of Philosophers, the form that 
Mercury the crier uses, is^Axovt, clym. And so much by way of di- 
gression, to supply the emendation of the incomparable Pearson. 

If I would imitate somebody's artifice in suppressing and smother- 
ing what he thinks makes against him, I might easily conceal a pas- 
sage of this yet unpublished MS. which carries in it a specious ob- 
jection against something I have said. Diomedes introduces those 

verses of Susarion with these words': ^^ OneSusarion, (says he), 

was the beginner of comedy in verse, whose plays were all lost in 
oblivion ; but there are two or three iambics of a plat of his still 
remembered/' Here b an express testimony, that Susarion used 
iambics in hb plays: though I have newly endeavoured to make it 
probable, that in the first infancy of comedy, the iambic was not used 
there; as we are certain from Aristotle that it was not in tragedy. 
JBat I have one or two exceptions against Diomedes's evidence. 
Tirst, he stands alone in it ; he b a man of no great esteem; he lived 
many hundreds of years after the thing that he speaks of; so that il 
caght to pass for no more than a conjecture of hb own. And again, 
I would have it observed, that these five iambics are spoken in the 
person of Susarion ; which will go a great way towards a proof that 

* Vind. Ignat. ii. 1 1 . * Achani. p. SOD. * Iren. p. 454. 

» Plot, ID Thc«. ^ A then. p. S48. 

ifmimrm X<^ MartmyJ/hffmt Vmllniffus tofifim rtm 3^«|4pnr MsMnft^ fi^^rrmt. 

No. JB. cg 
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they arc no pari of a pfaqr* For wbeo tha poet in bb om name 
would speak to the spectators^ he makes use oC tiw dioroi lo thit 
purpose, and it b called VLllapmfimm^i of wkick sort there are sere* 
ral now otant in Aristophanes. But the measures that the diocai 
uses at that time are never iambics, but alwafs mnapsMts or tetrune* 
tres. And I believe there b not one instance, that the chons spcaki 
at all to the pit in bmbics; to the actor it soosetimes does. And 
lastly, if these verses of Sosarfen's had been known tor be borrowed 
from a play, it could not have been such a seeret to Atistode. For 
H b plain, I think, that he bad met with no certain tradition of soy 
phyof Susarion's: if he had, he would never attribute the invention 
of comedy to the Sicilbns so long after him. Thb aipiment will 
not seem inconiidecable, if we remeasber wbafjin nniVersaf scholar 
that philosopher was; and that he had particularly applbd himself to 
know the history of the stage, hnving ^tten a treatiae of die Aifar* 
aaXlw , an account of the names^ and die times, and the ^uthors^ of 
all the pbya that ever were acted. If the verses, therefore, are truly 
Sosarion's, it is probable they were made npon some other occasioDi 
and not for the stage. 

To return now to our examiner, let us see allttlehow he taiansges 
lib Susarion; for it b a wonder if, besides a general faoit in pro* 
ducin^ a weak argument, he da not add several incidental ones, 
which a more skilful manager might have avoided. And to justify 
my suspicion of him, hb very first sentence has two or three enroiS 
in it. <* The Chrooicon Marmoreum, (says he*), informs ns, that 
comedy was brought into Athbno by Susarioo, or rather, that a 
STAGB was by him first erected in Athens.'' And from the word stags 
he wouU draw an inference*..That Susarion was not the inventor, 
but an improver only of comedy. Now I affirm, that the Maible 
Chronicon says nothing here about Athbus, or a stage. I will set 
down the whole paragraph, as it was pnUbhed from the original hj 
Mr, Selden and Mr. Young. 

'Af^oi hr'AI. .. .ai^ xoppv... .p... • tfiy . . . rayi • . . . raw *I«iyii(«r 
i/vpims So/o^uplmfOi xol BoXor • • rsf • . vrn rw is^ . . • • 8 . • • • nf^tX' 

In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed by Mr. 
Selden ; and the supplements that have been made to it since are 
only learned men's conjectures, and may lawfully be laid aside, if we 
have better to put in their places. The-first word of it, hr!%^. . • .air, 
Mr. Selden guessed to be h 'Atiivai^, ** in Athens;" wherein he is 
followed by Palmerius, Pearson, Marsham, and every body since. 
But, with humble submission to those great names, I am persuaded 
it should not be so corrected. For the author of the Marble^ whca 

• SchoL Ariitoph. Kephcst. PolUcw ' F. 140. * P. 141. 
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be would say, ** in Athens,'' always uses 'Ati^iv, and never >y 'Af 9* 
9ms. So in line the fifth, 'Af ' o2 S/xij Ati^i^i, and 93, 'Af* qI Aftivi|a>i, 
and 61, • • ^ At^yiiori, and 70, 'EvUnrtf Aftgyqa-i liS«Maw; so in 79» 81, 
S8, 85, besides what comes almost in^very epoeh of it, ''Apxamg Af(« 
yi|atv. It b not credible, therefore, that in this single passage he 
•boold say, iy'At4Mu^ Besides that it is not true, in feet, that Su- 
•arioa found comedy at Athens t for it was at Icarius, a country pa* 
rbh in Attica, as Athensus informs us*, which is the reason that 
Clem. Alex calls Susarion an Icarian^ And the marble itself in this 
very place names the Icarians, Tm *l*apum¥. But surely the same 
person could not act first both at Icarius and Athens, in country and 
city at ofure- • It is observable, therefore, that in another epoch, where 
the marble says.^That tragedy was first acted by Thespis^, who was 
lU) Icarian to«) ; there is nothing said of Athens. Our examiner there- 
fore is quite out, when he quotes it as the words of the marble.... 
That Susarion bn>ught comedy into Atbbns. 

His neat mistake is, When he tells us, as out of the maible That 

Susarion set up bis stack at Athens'* The whole foundation 
of this imaginary stage is that fragment of a word • • • • r«w • . . • 
which the very ingenious and learned Palmerius' fancied ouglit to be, 
M tf'tfviri, ^* acted upon boardcs ;" and bb conjecture is approved by the 
great Pearson*. This, in the edition* of the Marmora Oxoniensia, 
«as,l knownot why, Changed into, h caAvi, <* in boards." And the ex* 
«mii»er, who without question, understands how comedies may be put 
intu boards, ( though the grou u ing board of famous memory might rat her 
beloog to some tragedy), judiciously foltows this easual^ oversight, 
in that elegant edition. 

I desired my worthy friend Dr. Mill, to examine with his own eyes 
this passage in the marble, which b now at Oxford, and makes part 
0f the glory of that noble university. And he informs me, that those 
letters, which Mr. Selden and Mr. Young took to be SANI, are now 
wholly iuvbihie,' not the least footstep being left of 4hem: and as for 
£NAO * • the two last letters are so defaced, that one cannot be cer- 
tain they "were 0, but only something like them • I am of opinion 
therefore, that the eutire writing in the marble was not Ir At^yoif, but 
ht ^¥mtff <* in plaostris:'* and that 2ANI has no relation to Sftyfti^, 
'* boards ;** but is the last syllable of a verb. • So that I would fill up the 
whole passage thus—A^Ov EN Ami? A12 KHMQSmi fffopE0H2AN 
Tv^TAN 4KAPiEX2N HYP0NT02 :gOYSAPmN02:«.that b_ 
Since comedies were carried in carts by the Icarians, Susarion being 
the inventor. That in the beginning the pl^ys were carried about the 
villages in carts, we have a witness beyond exception:..^ 

* P. 40 "" lw9*fitn InatfHvs. Strom. 1. * Suid. Ot0>« * P. 140, t4]. 

f Eftticit. p. 70S. ■ ViDd, Ignati ii. 11. i See Ike nom dicre, p. SOS, 204. 
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Ignotnm trtgic* gcnos in^eiiiiM Cmbcd* 

picitur, et PLAVtTiiit ▼■xifii poc—taTbctpit Htrai, inJiH, P«cf. 

And sothe old Scholiast upoo the place.^** Thetpis primus tngcediai 
invenit, ad quas recttandas circa vicos FiAUsmo qiioque vehebatnr 
ante iDventionem scens." And I suppose^ it is sufficiently knovD, 
that 'A^yi| is the aame with FiAUffmuv. Hesycbius and Suidas.. 
'A«-i}yi}, afMKJfa. Eustathius twice.^'AfMiftfv fUv mu Av^viiy iUnmrmnii 
•fiV. Glossarium Philoxeni; plaustrum, «fM|JE<|* Ploatruni, ifi^m. 

If this coDJecture of mine may seem probable, the nejct I d^re pass 
my word, will amount even to certainty. The words in the marblci 
as Mr. Selden published them, are tiiese....K«} SoAsv • • rst • • 9wmn-t 

viffX*' •• • t • • • • ttf^^x^ .••••••• Mirav • • • fp • • • • Of Outof 

which broken pieces the ingenious Palmerius^endeavoured to make this 
aentencCi^xttl AoAowo; rttphnnffrip Wxdim ifvtxj^ityW^it •iyoo:_that 
is.^*< Doloni (together with Sttsarion), was inventor of comedy; the 
prize of which was a basket of figs, and a hogshead of wine; which 
were carried home by the victor in a chariot with four horses/' Bat 
he ingenuously confesses, that he never read tny thiog of this Dolon 
a comic poet, nor of such prizes as a basket of figs, uid a hogshead 
of wine ; nor that they were conveyed home in a chariot However 
this emendation of his is approved and followed by the learned pub^ 
lisher of Marmora Ozoniensia* 

I was led by the very h^^%t of the place to suspect, that Mr. Sel- 
den or Mr. Young had copied the inscription wrong; and that instesd 
of AOAON . • TEe . . nnXlTON, they ought to have read it, AO- 
AON ETEeH nPXlTON : for the difierence in these letters b very 
small, and such as might escape even a curious eye in so dim an in- 
scription. I communicated by letter this suspicion of mine to the 
Rev. Dr. Mill; who will bear me witness that I sent this correctioD 
to him before he had looked upon the stone: and I asked the favonr 
of him that he would consult the marble itself; and he returned 
me this answer ««*Tbat the writing in the marble is fair and legible 
enough in this very manner— KAI ASAON ETEGH nPfiTON 
' I^gXAAXl . • AP2IX0 • . KAI OINOT. I conceive therefore, this 
whole passage should thus be restored..j(«) JUaov hrilh^ wf&rw, laxi^ 
ip^^X^Sf »«} oivov ofb^opff^f .^that is«^" And the prize was first pro- 
posed, a basket 0/ figs, and a small vessel of wine.'' Dbloo, we see, 
and his coach and four are vanished already : and as for the prizes for 
the victory, which Palmerins owns he knew nothing of, I think I can 
fairly account for them out of a passage in Plutarch '*:..^<^ Antiently, 
(says be), the feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like and met* 
rily : first there was carried (afi^^ftt; oTvov) a vbs8EI« of winjs and a 
branch of a vine j then followed one, that led a «oat (rpoy^y) afte^ 

• P«!iiif»r. ibid. **Pli\t. Hif i ^iXoTrXovr. 
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hiin; tnocher carried {loxSim ^f*X^) ^ basest oe eigs; and last 
of all came the phallus (6 ^aXXo^)/' Now as both tragedy and co- 
medy had their first rise firom this feast of Bacchus ; the one being in- 
i^ented by those thatsang the dithyrambic% and the latter by those that 
song the phallic: for the priaes and rewards for those that perform- 
ed besty were ready upon the spot, and made part of the procession.^ 
Tbe veasrl of wine, and the hmket of figs were the premium for oo- 
medy, and the goat for tragedy. Both the one and the other are ex- 
pressed in these verses of Dio6corides% never yet puhlised ; which 
shall further be considered in the eleventh section, about the age of 

Uagedy:.^. B«ix« ^ rfirm marmyoi x^ f TPA02 iftlnr, 

X'^mxMW ZTKON 'APPIXCIZ vOkK in. 

Now I would ask the examiner one question If he can really think 

Siisario made regular and finished comedies with the solemnity of a 
stage; when the prize, we see, that he contended for, was the cheap 
purchase of a cask of wine and a parcel of dried figs? These sorry 
prizes were laid aside when comedy grew up to maturity; and to carry 
tbe day from the rival poets, was an honour not much inferior to a 
victory at Olympia. 

I will forgive Mr. B. his double mistake of thirty years, when he 
says'-.'' Susariun must fall in between the six hundred and tenth and 
five hundred and eighty-ninth year before Christ :'* for. I find some 
other person has already reprehended him for it. And I am well 
pleased with hisjudgment of Bishop Pearson's^ performance...*' That 
be has proved bbtond all controvsrst, that Susarion is a distinct 
poet from Sannyrion'." I see the gentleman, if he be free and dis- 
interested, can pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, as famous 
men in their generations as Mr.B. is in this, thought both those names 
belonged to the same person : but Bishop Pearson, by one single chro- 
nological argument, has refuted them* says Mr. B. " beyond all con- 
troversy." 1 may say, without breach of modesty, I have refuted 
Fhalaris's epistles by a dozen chronological proofs, each of them as 
certain as that one of the bishop's, besides my arguments from other 
topics: and yet (to see what it is to be out of favour with Mr. B.) 
I have proved nothing at all. Mr. B. no doubt, has good motives for 
Us giving such difierent characters : but 1 would ask him why he says*, 
" Mr. Selden's opinion would bring Susarion down to Arbtopha- 
Des's time?'* It would just do the contrary, and carry Sannyrion up 
above Pisistratus's time. For the epoch in the marble was not doubted 
by Mr. Selden. 

" The bishop, (says Mr. B ), has proved that Sannyrio must live in 
Aristophanes's time," This is true; but it still leaves his age undeter- 
mined, within the wideness of forty years; for so long Aristophanes 

?9ft.c.U. *P.U1. • ViiMl, I^Mt. ii. n. 'P. 141. iP. 141. 
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vas an author. If Mr. B. bad been cut obt for iaiprofiDgan j tbiog^ 
be migbt easily have brought Sannyrio's time to a narrower oooafiass:^ 
forSaoDyrio, in his play called DaoaS^ Imrlesqued a vene of Euri*- 
pidf s's Orestes. But Orestes ivas acted at Oljrmp* xcii. 4. when Dich- 
^es^ was archon at Athens. DaoaA therefore must have come soon 
after it, or else the jest would have been too ooid. Thu Frogs of 
Aristophanes, wiiere the same verse is ridiculed^ ware acted the cbkd 
year after, Olyrop. xciii. S. So that we may fairly place the dale of 
Sannyrio's Danai^ between Olymp. xcii. 4. and Olymp. xcv. 

Wb are come now to the second part of my argument froaa ^hia 
passage in Phalaris's epistle ..Oyfrouf y^ oirrei$ oAavarof ^yifv ^^» 
J^fa/rlrmSfOviffoaiKu; '' Monal men, as some say, ought not to 
bear immortal anger." The thought, as I observed, was to be met 
with in two several places, in a poet cited by Aristotle, and in Euri- 
pides^s Philoctetes. Allow then first, that the writer of the epistle 
borrowed it from the former of these: then, as I have hitherto en- 
deavoured to prove, and as I ihink, with success, he could not be as 
antient as the true Pbalaris of Sicily. But the reader, I hope, will 
take notice, that all this was** ex abundanti;"for there are plain and 
visible footseps, that he has stole it, not from Aristotle's poet, bat out 
of Philoctetes, which was not made till six score years after Phalaris's 
death. So that let the dispute about comedy and Susarion fall as it 
willy (though I think that to be no hazard), yet he will stiU be con- 
victed of a cheat, upon this second indictment. 

The words of the pretended Phalaris nrc^Owfrobs ?w«( eAcoforw 
Ipy^p S^fiiv ov ff^oo-qxfi. The words of Euripides arc. 

"ilamf ^1 dvurof KAi TO cSfA iiAMt SfVf 

'AO»M(ref.... • . 

In the comparing of which, I remarked, that besides the wards Bnfri^ 
and ^Ativaroi Ify^^ there are other words also, tliat are found in both 
passages, ^py^v txeiy and irpodjxf i. As for 0yi|ri; and iAit»aro$ ify^^ they 
are necessary to this sentence, and the thought cannot be expressed 
without them; for one cannot expre^ this opposition of mortal and 
immortal, upon which the whole thought turns, in other Greek words 
than tvi]To; and afavaro;. It might be said therefore in Pbalaris*s be- 

lialf That if two or more persons should hit upon this thought^ 

(which is far from impossible), there is no avoiding but they mast 
needs fall into the very same expressions of fyifro; and iAivar^i ^FT^l 
and yet none of them might steal them frpmany of the rest: as we see 
all the three words are found in tliat other verse quoted by Aristotle: 

AOtitatm ofyv9 fAr, ^Xairrt, Oviirof mt. 
' Scbol. ftd Banu Ariit p. US. Scbol. Ore at. r. 27y. ^ Id. ?. ^?x, 770. > Arg. Ran. 
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To odeur the d to ihH plAuiible'pretenee i t observed, thtre were other 
words in ha/dk p«s9ag;M altke; 4f^v hc^^ ^^^ ii]^Mt ; and that here 
tkere was 11& itoom Ant this specious objectibn. For I%k^ and ^tfa^u 
are not necessary 10 the thought, as ingrii and itbttMrvr ate; because 
there arle several other words that sigtiify the same things : so that the 
ientencfie; as to this partorkyinight be varied several ways; as one may 
say, ^p7i)y fufkkrnify as well as i^nr, (and so the poet in Aristotle 
has (t); or ^y^ 'hiptiff or ipyn¥ rfi^av, Sfc. And so instead of «po- 
tf^aei) one may say^ otS ftn, 06 irpim*^ cA irfimv hii¥y oi v^or^y t^^f ; or 
^Tn^fittkvj ri pdhiKTUv, and many other ways; which by being inter- 
nixed would prodace a great number of changes^ So tliat upon the 
whole, sio^e the wi-iter of the epistle has the very numerical words of 
Euripides, in a case where it is so much odds, that he would not ha^e 
lit upon them by chance, I looked upon it, as I still do^ to be a plaih 
instance of imitfttioni and eooseqaently a plain proof of an impostote* 
Well^ whAt says oteir severe examiner to this? Why truly, with a 
preteiifd^d jest*, but at the bottom in sober earnest^-He lets Pha- 
hris shift fOr himsdf, and is resolved not to answer this argument. 
I will bot say, btrtf utigebefoils a design this is, to leave his Sicilian 
prince in the lurch. But I fear, it is too late now to shake him off 
with honourf his Phalarts will stick close to him longer than he will 
wish him. However, instead of an answer to me, be desires me to 
answer him.— ^^ Whether it was prudent in me to accuse Phalaris of 
a thefts by a pair of quotations pillaged from his poor notes on this 
epistle?'* Poor notes!' he may bl^ free with them, beeause he claims 
them as liis own*; and yet as poor as he calls them, if common fame 
may be bi&lieved, somebody run in debt for them. Bat he desires my 
answ^, and I will give it him , for the accusation is a very high one. 
'^ To pillage hb poor notes'* would be as barbarous as to rob the naked ; 
and I dare add, to as lihle purpose. My defence is ..That these two 
passages which I have quoted, are in Aristotle and Stobeeus: and I 
believe I may truly say, that I have read them in those two authors, 
before Mr. B. knew the names of them. In other places, he con- 
fesses, and makes it part of my character ..That I have applied my- 
oelf with success to the collection of Greek fragments'; why might I 
not have these two then out of the original authors? are these sen- 
tences vanished out of Aristotle and Stobsus, since the memorable 
date of Mr. B.'s edition of Phalaris ? If ever they were used since, or 
shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from him ? Alas ! 
atkt may safely predict, without setting np for a proiihet, that these 
Sentences will still be quoted, when ^* his poor notes," and his poor 
examination too, will have the happiness to be forgotten. If Mr. B. 
had made the same inference that I do from these sentences, there 

■P.14S. •?. 14S, •?. 35. 'P. sad. 
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had been some colour for this accufttion of theft, bm he bardy cites 
them in his notes : and it is another great instance of the s^^cii; of 
our examiner, that when he even stumbled upon aigunients, ytt he 
could not <' make use of them/' 

I had taken notice from the Scholiast on Euripides«.ThatFIiik)e- 
tetes was acted Olymp. luoLTiL But an unknown author^ that hu 
mixed himself in this controversy, has been pleased to object«-.Thst 
some others say, the Phoenissss was acted then; so Scaliger's 'OApp 
xuHow enfmypafiiy and Aristophanes's Scholiast. But here are sevent 
mistakes committed in this short objection* First, the author seems 
not to have known, that there were four plays of Euripides's acted ia 
one year: there is no consequence, therefore, in this argument; for 
Phoenissa and Philoctetes might both of them be acted at Olymp. 
Ixxxvii. Then, both here and in other places, he argues from tbe 
'OXv/Mri«S«y iofmyftifii, as if it was an antient piece. But Scaliger 
himself confesses, it is his own work; and in this passage, that great 
man mistook himself either by haste, or by trusting to his memory: 
for instead of ^Wo-w, he designed to have written M^/km, out of die 
Sdioliast on Euripides; and such oversights are not unfrequent in 
that collection^ of his. Again, the author is very much out in qaot* 
ing the Scholiast ou Aristophanes; which I suppose he might copy 
from the learned Hu Barnes's life of Euripides^ But so &r is that 
Scholiast from affirming, that thePhaenissss was acted Olymp. Ixxxvii. 
that I will prove from him, it was acted after Olymp. xci. 2. For he 
twice ^ declares, that the Pboenissie was not then acted, when Aris- 
tophanes brought his Aves upon the stage; which was at Olympiad 
xci. 2. when Chabrias was archon*. And again', he gives an account 
why Aristophanes in his Ranss rather chose to ridicule the Andro- 
meda of Euripides, which was then eight years old, than Hypsipyie 
or Phcbnissjb, or Aotiope,all which had been acted a little while be- 
fore <• But the Ranis'^ was acted Olymp. xciii. 3. when Callias was 
archon. It is plain, therefore, that the Phoenissss mus.t have been 
acted between Olymp. xci. 2. and xciii. S. I dare so lar rely upon 
this unknown author's candour, as to believe he will be satisfied 
with this reply. And I think there are no more of his animadver- 
sions that concern me, or these dissertations, that require a particu- 
lar answer. 

I have nothing more to say at present upon this article of comedy: 
but, that I may not break it off abruptly, without taking leave of tbe 
examiner, I would desire one piece of justice at his hands«^That 
the next time he burlesques some ** knotty" paragraph of mine^ or 

• View of Diiwrt. p. 19. ^ See bera, p. t65, 166. • Sect. scfi. 
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my of bi» future antagoabtoi he woold not add to it, of his own \ four 
marks of pareothesis, ( ) ( )) like knots upon a string, to make it look 
the moie ^ koottily." It would be a very dear bargain, to purchase a 
mvch better jest than that, at the expense of uuth and integrity. 

IX. 

THE twelfth epistle exhibits Phalaris making this compliment to his 
friends: ^Sh wrvxpuvrow u^ airis ^*f? avi$,irkBuu» Sa/fioyi, iritis otiSiy 
)rfw ivrvxMy US^^^mJ* That while they continued in prosperity, his 
joy for that, though hiattself should fall under mbfortunes, woold 

still make him happy." But methinks those words, htfm iatuovt 

'^ the other god, or genius,** that is, the bad one, have a quaintness 
in them something poetical, and I am mistaken if they be not bor- 
rowed from some retainer to the Muses. And^ now I call it to mind, 
they axe Pindar's*.^ 

or Callimachus's; for this Scazon of his is there cited by the Scho- 

Whether of these our author made bold with, I cannot determine. 
Pindar I should incline to guess, but that I find him familiar with 
Callioiachus upon another occasion, epist cxxii. speaking of Peril- 
Iss's invcatioa of the bracen bull:* 'Tvip i^v riv SXitfw f2ff xatra, 
rm hnfitvXmfiiffwif it/bt^fiuKn^. Where be has taken that expression, 
ri/f'ihjifof tUpty from these rerses of Callimachusf that concern the 
same business.— 

nfirus ftni TOf rav|p0» luaufictft tt ret SXiOjpM 

But be it eidier of them as you will, I suppose the ages of both those 
poets are well enough known; so that, without any computation of 
years, one may pronounce these fine epistles not to belong to Phda* 
lis himself, but to his secretary, the sophist. 

THE examiner, after a long prologue of banter and grimace, which 
be thinks he has a great talent at, comes at last to that little reason^ 
ing that he can spare upon this article. He will not allow trtpo^ S$tl^ 
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fboBv to be a poetical espression; " for which, (safi he'^),of the wordi 
is poetical, hif( or tot</ft«v? *Eripf( here siguifies neither more nor 
less tbao << another;" and imlfutv » taken for rfp^, *' fortune;" and 
so they are used in prose authors/' Was thcie ever such an adni- 
rable touchstone found out to try poetical expressions by? If the se- 
veral words taken asunder hare nothing poetical in them, then to be 
sure the whole can have nothing poetical. Will he please to lead it 
nie a little, to make an essay upon a verse or two, as.^ 

LaM, dteib ct aoi» ct aoctis ligna teten:*— — Liicrct. V. 

The men of letters have believed hitherto, that the latter part of this 
vcise was in the poetical style, and that the prose of it was " sidera.'* 
But by the touchstone I discover, that *< nox" signifies neither more 
nor less than << night;*' and '<signa" nothing but ** signs;" and 
^* seteta" nothing but <* severe;" which are the common meanings of 
those words. Tliere is nothing, therefore, of an ^* air of poetry" 
there, but it b all plaia and vulgar language. 

Cam Froteiis coofiicta petens e Soelibot antim 

Ibat: e«« vatti circaa gtnt hsaida panti 

Eaaltam^ roraoi late diipergit aaarnm. ViriiU Gtft^, IV. 

1 believe the author of these verses thought himself above the pitck 
of common prose, when he called the fish ** humida gens ponti," and 
the sea-water *' rorem amarum :*' but Mr. B. can prove be was mis- 
taken, for he can shew him in Varro's prose, which was written be- 
fore the Georgics, <'gens/' a ^* nation,"and '< humida,'' '' mobt,"sDd 
all the rest, if you take them single, in the very same sense that Virgil 
uses them. If the examiner by this time be out of love with bis 
touchstone, I will then make bold to tell bim-^That it is not the se- 
parate words mp&§f ScJ/ubt, but the particular sense that b put opon 
them when they are joined together, that gives them a poetical sir. 
That mpoi tatfuwy <* the other genius," should, without reference to 
the opposite one, signify absolutely *'the evil genius," is truly s 
'< quaintness something poetical." So the Scholiast on Pindar 
thought it, a writer of very good esteem, if we may put hb judgment 
in the scale against Mr. B.*s; for he explains it,'^fpa^, i xotaovti^ 
and adds the passage of Callimachus to justify Pindar in the use of 
the phrase; which certainly be needed not have done, were it as fa* 
inilbr and prosaical as our censurer would make it. 

His next exception, of the very same features and complexion with 
the former, b about o!\ef^ <vff ; which I had charged upon the so- 
phist, as a phrase borrowed from Callimachus. '^ The Latin, (be 
says'), of this Greek, ** invenere tonncotum," is in Horace; and be 
will engage at a venture to find these two words together in a prose 
writer." Here is your man. (^ resolution, '< he will engi^ at a ven- 

^ P. 144. . • * P. 145. 
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turc;** «nd indeed kk whole book seems to.be written so. But I 
will escQse him that trooble; and, since it will so much oblige him^ 
I will shew him those two Gr^k words, (which will serve his turn 
much better than his Latin ones), as close together as can be, in a 
Terse of Hermestanax's " 

~ EMu tw ^fCMv, IB^frtnht, ETPEN ""OAEOPON 

Bat I hope, in return, he will be pleased to remember, that I did nol 
lay the stress of the argument ifpon this.»That the two words oXffpov 
•Sfff came <' together*' in Callimachus; but^JThat they *' concerned 
the same business;" for both the sophist and the poet wer^ speaking 
of Perillus and his bull. And if Mr. B. with hb *' tndex*hunting will 
engage*' to find the same words in another author, and upon the very 
aame ^iccaskm, I will engage, too, without any ^ venture," to shew 
that this other autiior, too, had been trading with Callimachus. 

Mr. B. will not pass even the shortest section without giving us a 
cast of his learnmt;, though it be quite besides the subject. <* Calli* 
machus (he say^") Dorizes, in saying oErepo; for mpo;.*' If the ex- 
amin«>r here tiad not eatched at a jest, he might have saved a mistake 
in eariifst. For, under favour, this mpo; is not the Doric idiom, 
but the tunic and the Attic. Herodotus uses it*L.'Efl tt nui inpoi 
Ajyof : and Sophcnrles in his Ajax — Etf anpos ^pemf/S^; and some 
other writers in those dialects: but if Mr. B. has some second-hand 
writers which tell him it b Doric, too, he will find them mistaken. 

He concludes this article with telling the world (^.-JThat I have 
lately reprinted these two criticisms with my fragments of Callima- 
chus. Aud yet the world very well knows, that those fragments of 
Calif machtts were printed a good while before the disoenation; and 
1 will tell him further, tliat the friigments were printed, before one 
single line of the dissertation was written. This it is to ** engage at 
a venture;'* but he ventures on still, and, '' if he guesses right, it is 
the only part of the dissertation that I ever will put into Latin." 
Now I seriously protest, that out of kindness to him, besides other 
reasons, I have no design nor desire to have it in Latin: yet, when I 
consider what an awkward guesser he is, and perpetually in the wrong, 
it b a kind of a presage to me, that he now guesses no better. 



X. 

THE twenty-third epbtle is directed to Pythagoras; and there he 
gives to his doctrine and institution the name of |4iilosophy : *H ^« 
Aapi8o( TvpowU t% nutay^pov 4»IA020frIA2 wKhfw 5roy toxti xi%»« 
pMeu. And SO again, in the fifty-sixth, he gives him the title of plu* 

• Atliea. p. 596. " F. liX * 11 fd. iv. it. • F. tfS, 
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Io8opher..nu(«ytfp«i rf 4IA020M. I could shew now^ from a 
whole crowd of authors, that Pythagoras was the first fnan that inyeated 
tliat word; but I shall content myself with two» Diogenes Laertias» 
and Cicero. The former says* ^f^iAoo-offov vfom^ Afifumrt IIulaByo- 

rvpawpfy Ig 4>Xima»y..<< Pythagorw first nnned phil<Mophy, and called 
liimself philosopher, in conversation with LeoD, the tyrant of Sicfon^ 
or, as some say, of Phlius." The latter tells usf^^That when Py- 
thagoras had discoursed before Leon, the tyrant, much taken with his 
wit and eloquence, asked him what art or trade he professed. *' Art^ 
(says Pythagoras), I profess none J butlamaPHiUMMipBKft." htoa, 
in admiration at the newness of the naoie, inquires^ what those pbi- 
losopheis were, and wherein they differed from other men. What a 
difference is Kere between the two tyrants? The one knows not what 
philosopher means; the other seems to account it as threadbare a 
word, as the name of wise men of Greece; and that, too, before ever 
he had spoken with Pythagoras. We cannot tell^ at this distance of 
time, which conversation was first, that with Phalaris, or tliat witk 
Leon. If Phalaris*s was the first, the epistles must be a cheat. But, 
allowing Leon's to be the firsti yet it could not be long before the 
other* And it is very hard to believe, that the fiime of so small a 
business could so soon reach Phalaris's ear in his castle, through his 
guard of blue coats, and the lood bellowings of bis bulL Nay, coald 
we suppose him to have heard of it; yet sorely when he had written 
to Pythagoras, he would have ushered the word in with some kind of 
introduction .-.That science which you call philosophy; and not speak 
of it as familiarly as if it had been the language of his nurse, 

THE sum of my argument from the word fiAoo-of q; is this..That 
it was invented in Pythaguras's time, and by himself; and perhaps 
not till after his conversation with Phalaris; or if before, yet it is 
very improbable that Phalaris should have heard of the word, before 
he had ever seen the man ; nay, though he had heard of it, he would 
not have used it so vulgarly and familiarly, but have signified, by some 
short preamble, that the word was new, and Pythagoras's own. 

Let us see, now, how the candid Mr. B. represents it. ** He finds 
fault, (says he^), with Phalaris, for calling Pythagoras philosopher : 

* P. S. ct fS. t Ttticiil. QaMt I. ▼• 
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why} because Pythagoras himself inveDted that word/' Now this 
IS so far from being the whole argumeoti that it is no part of it at 
alL For I do not blame his Phalaris for using the word f ix^«^y 
'' because Pythagoras invented it;" but, because lie could not have 
then beard of it, or if be had, he should have prefaced it with some* 
thing, to signify its newness, and that Pythagoras was its author, b 
not this a most proper and honourable way of giving the world an 
aecount of my performance? But^ however, he harangues upon this 
mode argument of his own. ** Could Phalaris, therefore, (says he'), 
pay Pythagoras a greater compliment, than by using the word? 
Queen Elizabeth first coined the word " Fceminilis^'inaspeechof hers 
to one of the universities: could that body have shewn lier a hand- 
somer piece of respect, than by using that very word to her after- 
wards as freely as if it had been one of the best age of Latin?" All 
this, as I have plainly shewn, does not at all concern me or ^y argu- 
ment: yet I mention it, that the reader may see what a rare judge of 
decency and good sense the examiner is. For 1 dare appeal to all 
persons truly of that character, if that wise princess would not have 
despised such a piece of mean pedantic flattery, and rather have com- 
mended the manly freedom ot him that told a greater person than 
herself, upon his coining a barbarous word..** Hominibus, Cjesar,. 
civitatem dare potes, verbis non potes:*'..^" Your Majesty may na- 
turalize men, but you can'not naturalize words." And what a cla- 
mour does Mr. B. make, because I first used, as he thinks% the word 
eommentiiious? yet the same roan here, in his great wisdom, would 
have a learned university make barbarisms on purpose, because a lady 
chances to do so. But it is to be lioped, that reverend body is not 
under the same direction with Mr. B. 

I had asked the question ..How came the fame of so small a bu- 
siness as Pythagoras's discourse with Leon to reach the ear of Pha- 
laris, who was so difficult of access, being entrenched cooHDonly 
within his castle, and encompassed with his guard of executioners? 
The examiijcr, who is puzzled at nothing, can very easily accoimt 
for this: '* for one may as well ask, (he says*), how he came to hear 
his name was Pythagoras? Fame, that told him the one, must tell 
him the other, too.'* An extraordinary acuteness indeed I if he hear 
of any man's name, he can give an account with the same facility of 
all his conversation. A man that had got this admirable faculty 
would have had mighty preferment in Phalaris's court. A certain 
gossip of old, as the story goes, would needs tell her comrades what 
Jupiter once whispered to Juno in her ear. The company was in- 
quisitive how she could know it then: but Mr. B. would have an- 
swered for her.^That they might as well ask her, how she came to 

» ftmt. • F. tar. • F, ui. 
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AiicHtu>cHi7i. Tb€ iiMtaoce that he briogt is thb; and he calla it 
And soSenriu$^ brings another AacBUjOcaiim:-. 

IUiDc»vit ab woe c^nanits | boitibiia dcvietift 

These two TerBei indeed are not really Archilochos'ty bnt made by 
thote graromariaiM conformably to his meaiures: bnt I can giveyooi 
•OOM that are truly bis own:«^ 

Xr«* f 94 lah nmrimtoAm | irtu •/ tt wtHJm, 

And Hephftstion assures usL-That Arehilodios was the first diat 
used diis sort of verse. Now I suppose I scarce need to observe, 
that these ABCHiu>CHiAif verses are the same with theSATURiiiAN; 
the measures themielves sufficiently shew that; for there is no dif« 
fcrnice at ally but only a dactyle for a spondee or trochee^ which wa» 
a commoo variation even in the Latin Saturnians; iiB in these twa 
Aat follow, out of the Tabuba Triumphales:.^ 

Tnidil* impip prortetmitv | awawtf I^giooca. 
DhsUo nasBo 4iriiii#iMlo | napbot tabifciHlM. 

I have distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this mark | , 
that the reader, though perlmps unacquainted with this part of learn* 
>Dg» DftAy y^^ A perception of the measnre. And I suppose, he may 
be pretty well satisfied, that the true reading in Mr. B/s author is not 
Aristolochium, but Archilochium. As for the two other names, 
Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest eorruption, 
the latter, (as it seems), was in no MS nor print, bMt a bare conjee* 
ture of Carrio's, and a very erroneous one x for the Archebulion (aa 
he ought to have called it) had quite difiierent measures, as will appear 
by these instances:.. 

Ayhtf^ ^r, ov y»( ix" ^'X* ^*^ ^ «fAm\ 
Tfbi tmcitnr omne pecns, ttbi oretcit bcrba*. 

The reader will excuse this digression, because I have given a clear 
emendation, where the great Mr. B. attempted it in vain ; which 
would be an honour much more valuable, if I had it not so veiy 
often. 

** But suppose, (says Mr. B.)\ that no body heard of these trage- 
dians but in Phalaris: what then? Will the doctor discard all poets 
that are but once mentioned in old authors ? What, at this rate, wiA 

' Ccntim. p. ISfS. * Hephart. p. 4S,50. 

^ TlfZros rwToit ^Af^tXo^n xix^nrsf. ■ At Hi at Fort. AH* 

^ Hepb«fL p. tr. * AUI. p. 1673. ^ P. 164. 
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become of Xeoocles and Pythangeliis ; whom (at least the 6rst of 
them) the doctor will be hard pot to it lo 6nd mentioned by any 
body, but once by Aristophanes?" Very hard put to it indeed! to 
find an author that is mentioned in so common a book as ^ian*s 
Various History*; where we have both the name of this Xenocles, 
and his age too, and the titles of four of his plays, (Edipns, Lycaoo^ 
BacchiB, and Athamas; with which he got the prize from hb anta- 
gonist Euripides, Olymp. xci. 1. It is true, £lian is in indignation 
at it; and, ** It is ridiculous, (says he), that this little Xenocles 
should carry the prize from Euripides; especially when those plays 
of Euripides were some of the best that he ever made. The judges 
were either senseless and unlearned, or else they were bribed/* This 
is the just verdict and censure of impartial posterity; and Euripides^ 
could he have foreseen it, would not have changed this posthumous 
honour for the applauses that Xenocles won from him. And by the 
way, therefore, I would advise Mr. B. (if I may return him his own 
words)™ not to be too vain upon his performance; when he hears it 
cried up by those that are not competent judges. Bavins and M evius 
(whom Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while they lived; 
or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and Horace. But 
posterity gave them their due; for that will flatter no m.an's'quality, 
nor follow the clamour of a pany. But to return to Xenocles; there 
is a fifth play of hb, Licymnius, mentioned by the Scholiast** on 
Aristophanes ; and two fragments of it are produced by Aristophanes 
himself. Mr. B. says, he is but once mentioned by that poet; but 
besides the passage of Ranse% which Mr. B. meant, there are three 
othersi", where he is spoken of under the title of the son of Carcions, 
He is meutioned, too, in a fragment of Plato the comedian*— 

...... EnoxXiU icaltnafi.'njffaat 

'O KoE^W VMS T9V daAtfrr/ov'*. 

He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates', another comic poet. And we 
may hear of him in Suidas», in more places than one. What dors 
the examiner mean then, by his putting me hard to it? I will do 
much harder matters than this, to do him any service. But I am 
persuaded he was encouraged to write thus at a venture, because 
Vossius says nothing of Xenocles in his book, De Poetis Griecis. 

If the examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to shew, as he 
thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly have escaped 
these two blunders about Aristoiochus and Xenocles. For what is 
it that he is ^riving at? or who is it that he disputes with? Did I 

» iElian. ii. 8. " P. 163. » Schol. Arist. p. ISO. 

• P. 133. 1* P. 1 JO, 36 J, 464. <» lb. 465. ' lb. 364. 

* Suid. iu KafKtfOfj t Sfv^a^cf, et'A^ifos. 
No. 8. BK 
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■uke that my argument igtiast Phalaris-JThat bit tm> pretradc4 
tngedians were no where else to be heard of? No^ ssiely^ but be- 
cause he names two tragedtaus^ in aa age of the world wheo tragedy 
itself was not yet heard of. 

Thisy therefore, is the main point whieh Mr. B. and I must now 
contend for-^Tbe first date and origin of tragedy. In my diaserta* 
tion, I espoused the opinion of those authors that make Tbeapis the 
inrenuir of it, professing in express words-JTbat I slighted the ob« 
scure story of Epigeoes the Sicyonian* This, I think, is a suflBcient 
proof, that I knew there were some weak pretenees made to tragedy 
before Thespis's time, but I believed them oveibalailccd by better 
authorities. And yet what is there in this long-winded harangue of 
Mr. B.'s, from p. 16S to 180; but the bringing, with ostentation and 
grimace, those very obscure pretences which I declared I bad sNgbt* 
ed; and CTciy bit of it (except his own fiiults, as usual) scraped to* 
gether at second hand from the commonest authors ? In opposition 
to which tedious deokmation, I ^hall first vindicate Thespb's title to 
the inventioo of tragedy; and in the next place inquire iaio his age; 
and in the last examine Mr. B.'s performance in the same order as 
ho has presented it. 

The famous chronological inscription in the Arondle Marble, 
which was made Olymp. cxxix. in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
above two hundred and sixty years before Christ, declares that Thes^ 
pis was the first that gave being to tragedy ^:.J\f' oS OInrir i «mi|- 

Tv; nPOTOS OS KAI E AIAA8E .... The word vpwn; 

is not in the printed editions; but ray learned friend Dr. Mill, whom 
I consulted on this occasion, assures me, it is plainly so in the mar- 
ble itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall give a further account of 
this by and by: but, allowing even the common reading, as it is 
publislied by Mr. Selden, yet it is evident, and agreed by all, that 
the author of this inscription deliven this as the first «ra of4nigedy. 
Besides him, the epigrammatist Dioscorides gives the invention of 
it to Thespis :^^ 

Oio w i ot tvftftm Tsirra, rmfiyfotZrn aw SKkw 
FfdiAfAaTm^ ^tifu(^/f )* els kato^Sokmnk* 

Thus the epigram is published by the veiy learned Mr. Stanley, be- 
fore his noble edition of iEschylus: and I have not now leisure to 
seek if it was printed any where before. In the third yerse, which 

• Lin. 5S. 
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it fitftoifcitly corrupted, Mr. Sttoley corrected it ^i^ijMt for voijcffn*^ 
•s sppetrs by his translation^ imi.B; the other word he leaves un- 
touched. The epigfam iteelf ia extant in the MS. Anthologia Epi- 
gram. Grsec. a copy of which I have by me, by the kindneaa of my e^ 
cellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard: and there the third rerse 

IS tuOSS «>'«•>'! t 't 

Ai^uXor ifv^ttan nrnffftux wra ^fftfa^tUm 

Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly eonr* 
Geiv<^ this genuine lection x 

Jki^X^* ^i^'f^t no0|«iXivT0 xfiftH^ 

A9 the last letter of vw^qum^ was mistaken for A, 'E^v^rMo-fy, b# 
*^ raised and exalted" the style of tragedy by vfcidhmmi ypafifLMrm, 
his new-made and " new-earved" words, which is the very thing that 
Aristophanes ascribes to him : 

and the writer of his life: Z^Xoi ri U^ lui (mifoymt, ONOMA- 

TOnOnAIS *mk hnUvHi xf«^|uw(\ But our e(rigramamtist, though 
he gives iEschylus the honour of improving tragedy, is as positive, 
thai mtpifui ^* the invention*' of it belongs to Thespis: which will 
further appear from another epigram by the same hand, made upon 
Thespb himself, and never yet published^ but it is extant in tlie 
uame BUiuuseript anthology : 

• « , • A<oexft^Av tit OltfVfy r^miyMt. 
KM^Armt nafmt nauwrfun ^ff^'TM* 
X' wTtAs «f amtm mfftx^t i^^^ ^rt. 

The second distich, which in the MS, is faulty and unintelligible, is 
thus, perhaps, to be corrected 

X*«# *rrmU iv aiutn ^^X^» ^^'^ ^* 

Cam Biodiut doeat trtplioen choram ; eui Hirciit> 

£t CM Attiai ficuuin cUtm pnmiiuni erat, ut Mibuc fabaU est. 

By the three choruses of Bacchus he means the Trina Dionysia, the 
three festivals of Bacchus; the Aiovvo-m tH h AtfMfeu;, the Aiw6a'iA 
ri xor' offv, and the Aioiwia ri luef iypw^ ; at which times, that an- 
swer to March, April, and January, both tragedies and comedies were 
acted. Afterwards, indeed, they added these diversions to the Tlena* 
tfftma^ which fell out in the month of August; but because this last 
was an iaoovation after Thespis's time, the poet here takes oa notice 

* Arult Rui p. 1^. * AttoB. i^ Tit* Jbtcb. 
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of it. But, to dismiss this, tiie substance of the epigrem imports..^ 
That Thespis was the first oontriirer of tragedy, which was then a 
XBW entertaiament. After Dioscorides, we have Horace's testi- 
mony in Thespis's favour :_ 

Ignotma tragiae genus mvenisie ctiDenv 

Dicicur, ct pUattrit ▼exisse poeoats Thespis^ 

QiuB cancrent agercRtque peruncti facibas ora.— -— H«r. is Arte P^et^ 

And I think this poet's opinion is not only well explained, but coo* 

firmed, too, by the old Scholiast, who tells us^ Thespis was the 

FIRST iNVBNTOR of tragedy. To all these we may add Plutarch, 

wliose expression implies something further' That Thespis gave the 

rise and beginning to the very rudiments of tragedy: and Clemens 
of Alexandria', who makes Thespis ^' the contriver of tragedy, as 
Susarioo was of comedy." And, without doubt, AthensBus was of 

the same judgment, when he said* ^^ Both comedy and tragedy were 

found out at Icarus, a place in Attica:" for our Thespis was bom 

there. And in another place be says* *' The antient poets Thespis, 

Pratioas, Cratinus, and Pbryniclius,were called *Op;^r<M}, *' dancers," 
because they used dancing so much in their choruses." Now, if we 

compare this witii what Aristotle says^ ^That tragedy in its infancy 

^a* ^pXV^^^P^f '* VH)re taken up wich dances," than afterwards; 
it will be plain, that Athenssus knew no autienter tragedian than 
Thespis; for if heliad, it had been to his purpose to name him. But 
there is a fault in that passage, which, by the w^y,.I will correct: 
for Kpetrlvos, *^ Cralious," who is named there, was a comediad, and 
does not suit with the rest. The true reading I take to be Kapx/yo^, 
^' Carcinus," who was an antient tragic -poet, and is burlesqued once 
or twice by Aristophanes^ for this very dancing humour, that Athe- 
naeus speaks of. He had three sons that he brought up to dance in 
his choruses, who upon tliat account are called there, among many 
other nick«names, ipx'^^'^9 *' dancers." To go on now about Thes- 
pis, Suidas acquaints us That Phryiiichus was scholar to Thespis, 

who FIRST introduced tragedy; and Donatus passes his word^-^That 
if we search into antiquity, we sluill find that Thespis was the first 
that INVENTED it. But wliat need we any particular witnesses? 
when we have Plato telling us at once* — ^That it was the universal 
opinion in his lime, that tragedy began with Thespis or Pbrynichus: 
and though he himself was of a difi'erent sentiment, yet he proposes 

** Schol. in t'dit. Cruqaii* 

■ PIuL Solon. Ao^f^uftJi TJJf vifi OsW^y ri^n Tn> r^y^Vixv Ktfuu 

' Cicm. Strom, f . I'Kiwnvi r^aiywiiaf, * AtUcn. p. 40. • Id. p. ft. 

* Arwt. Vpet. T. • Arist. p. 364, 464. Suid. in K fic. 

* Retro prttcs ▼olvestibtis reperietar Tliespit tra^oedu'c primns iaveotor. 

* Plat. IB Mia, 'ilt oiowrxt^ a«e Qi^vt^iU 
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k as a {nredox: and we may see what little credit his paradox liad, 
when every one of those I have cited came after him^ and yet for that 
matter begged his pardoa. 

The pretences that arc made *^ against Thcspis," besides some ge- 
neral talk, (which shall be considered, when I examine Mr. B.'s ad- 
vances upon this topic) ^ are for one Epigenes a Sicyonian. This is 
the only person, mentioned by name, that can contest the matter 
with Thespis. And who |s there that appears in behalf of this Epi* 
genes? But one single witness; and he too does but tell us a bear-, 
say, which himself seems not to believe. *^ Thespis, (says Suidas)'^ 
ifi reckoned the sixteenth tragic ppet after Epigenes a Sicyonian: 
but some say, Thespis was the second after him; and others, the very 

first ()f all.*' And again, where he explains the proverb OuSfv irpo^ 

TOf Aiiw<roy^; '^ It was occasioned, (be says), by a tragedy of Epi- 
genes a Sicyonian:" but he adds ^That others ^ive a different and 

better account of it. Now if this be all that is said for Epigenes *s 
plea; nay, if it be all that is said of him upon any account, (fori 
think nobody mentions him besides Suidas), I suppose this ill*sup- 
ported pretence to tragedy will soon be over-ruled: unless, perhaps, 
the very weakness of it may invite Mr. B. to espouse the cause. For 
I observe that his judgment, like other men*s valour, has commonly 
the generosity to favour the weaker side. It is true, there are two 
▼ery great men, Lilius Gyraldus**, and Gerard Vossius', besides others, 
who aflSrm, that this samie Epigenes is cited, and some of his trage* 
dies named, by Athemeus. If this be so, it willqaite alter the case, 
and the trial must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.'s leave, I 
will once more take the boldness to <^ contradict great names:" for 
I aflSrm, that the Epigenes in Athenseus was a comic poet, and many 
generations younger than his pretended namesake the tragedian. 

Suidas himself is my voucher^: *^ Epigenes, (says he), a comic 

poet: some of his plays are H/>a/ni, and Mnj/xariov, and Bax;^E7a, as 
Athemeus says in his Deipnosophists.*' Gyfaldus, indeed, would 
draw this testimony over to his own side; and for xoofuxhs, he corrects 
it Tfoytxi^. But Athemeus himself interposes, and forbids this al- 
teration ':.«^' Epigenes, (says he), the comic poet, says thus in his 
BaccfaflcAAX* tS Tij Armp yyt trptfi /xc Xafitov fftrvrriv." The verses 
are to be distinguished thus: 

Jitrtvrot • • • • 

The words themselves shew they belong to comedy, when th«y tell 
us of *' fatted geese." And indeed the very subject of all his frag- 

' Sud. in aljir. < In Ovitv Vf . Ai^y. i" Gyrald. de Poetis. * Vosaius de Pgeticm. 
* Said. *Zvty. * A then. p. 384. ^Efrtymr • XvfjM^ovow §9 Baxx*"^ 
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nrats do plainly entice it. The next* telli ui of ^ fifs •! ft 

Correct it 

• • • • fir* Sf^rms 
iUKtitmm for iX/yep oxAn^Mt oS^ 

n^PCUtf OXOf • • • • 

And another* oat of the same phy, and three out of Mnyii^nof, and 
two out of "Hpmtnij are all about cups; the last of which will inform 
US a little about the poet's age : 

tin OvfTkAf idi itvf nm r* ^PtimkA 
K^Mow • • • •-i.^Atbeii. p. 50f. 

<* Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodtan cups :*^ for by his 
naming the Thbricijian cup% we may be sure he was no older than 
Aristophanes's time; nay, that he was considerably younger, Julius 
Pollux^ will assure us, where he calls him one of the writers of 
^ new comedy:".»Tfl0y K y^onr ri; Kmit4Kmv Es'iytyi); h IloyritecS. Tp^ig 
li^ws ffxMKipuif Iri, rovTovf ti it,* hurcv ntnayayiif. The measures of 
the Terses are thus: ^ > ,^ 

XacMXuxor fri* rovrvvf M fdktmffw Mmrmf m y§ t9* 

Well, I hope I have fully shewn, without oflendiog their ashes, that 
Gyraldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epigenes. I would only 
add, that we ought to correct, in Suidas, *Hfmtfn for *H^mi; and 
Buxx^la for Baxxtiai and I take the three words in Athensus, BtM^ 
Xm$f Bfoffx^A, and Baxx^^ to be so many depravations of one and 
the same title of a phiy* 

The reader will please to take notice of Pbalaris's expression ^.^ 
That Aristolochus^ wrotb tragedies against him; and to remember, 
too, what I have shewn before, that both comedies and tragedies for 
some lime were unpremeditated and extemporal, neither published 
aor written. Allowing, then, that this Epigenes, or any other Sicy* 
onian, started tragedy before Tbespis, still it will not bring Phahris 
off, unless his advocate can shew, that tragedy was ** written" before 
Thespb's time. But there is no ground nor colour for such an as^. 
aertion; none of the antients countenance it: no tragedy is ever cited 
older than he. Donatus says expressly, he was the first that ^' wrote:'* 
and it is incredible, that the belief of hb first inventing, tragedy 
should so universally obtain, as we have shewn it did, if any trage- 
dies of an older author had been extant in the world. Nay, I will 
go a step farther, and freely own my opinion ..That even Tliespb 
himself published nothing in writing: and if thb be made out, the 

■P.7S/Bwi7lmfcBf«yx'f* •P.4M.'B»«y.{»B«iex»ffc * See hcn^ f. ISS^ &c 
r PoU. Til. XO. « £p. 63. rPA^ElN Tfxyfttmf. 
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pitacDt ai|;iuiirot •gaiDst iht epistles will still be the stronger. 
Tboagfa even withoot it, it is oDanswenible, if Thespis be younger 
tkiB the trae Phalaris, which I will prove by and by. fiut I expect 
now to hear a clamoar against ** paradoxes, and opposing great au- 
thon opoo slight or no grounds;** for the Arundel marble mentions 
tlie'AAjcv>s<tf Theapis,and Julius Pollux his iln^As^ and Suidas four 
«r five more; and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand. produce some of 
hn rerses. No question but these are strong prejudices against my 
new assertion, or rather suspicion: but the sagacious reader will bet* 
ter judge of it, when he has seen the reasons I go upon. 

This I lay down, as the foundation of what I sliall say on this sub* 
yet. That the famous Heraciides of Pootus set out his own tnige- 
dica in Thcspis's name. Aristoxenus the musician says (they ara 

the words of Diogenes Laert.*) ^That Heraciides made tragedies, 

and put the name of Thespis to them. This Heraciides was a sclio* 
kyr of Aristotle's; and so was Aristoxenus, too, and even a greater 
man than the other: so that I conceive one may buiM upon this piece 
of history, aa a thing undeniable. 

Now before the date of this foi^gery of Heraclides's, we have no men* 
tion at all of any of Thespis*s remains. Aristotle in his poetry speaks 
of the origin, and progress, and perfection, of tragedy; he reads a 
lecture of critic upon the fables of the first writers: yet he has not 
one syllable about any piece of Thespis*s. This will se,em no small 
indication, that nothing of his was preserved ; but there is a passage 
in Plato, that more manifestly implies it. '' Tragedy", (says he), is 
an antient thing, and did not commence, as people tliink, from Thes'> 
pis, nor from Phrynichus/' Now from hence I infer; if several per- 
sons in Plato's time believed tragedy was invented by Phrynichus^ 
they must never have seen nor heard of any tragedies of Thespis. For 
if they had, there could have been no controversy, which of the two 
was the inventor; for the one was a whole generation younger than 
the other. But Thespis's tragedies being lost, and Phryuichus's be- 
ing the antientest that were preserved^ it was an inducement to se- 
veral to believe him the first author. 

It is true indeed^ that after the time of Heraciides, we have a few 
fragments of Thespb*s quoted, and the names of some of his plays; 
bntlwill nowshew,thateveryooeof those passagesare cited from He- 
raclides's counterfeit tragedies, and not the works of the true Thespis. 

As for the author of the Arundel marble, wlm was but a little younger 
than Heraciides, and Aristoxenus, and might possibly know them 
both ; he is commonly indeed^upposed to mentioa ThespU's^A^xigr^ ; 
for Mr. Selden from the broken pieces of the inscription concluded 

viltf mvvm§ imiyfrnftu/m * Pbto in Minoe. 
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that to be the trae reading; and his conjectnre has been embraced by 
all that have come after him. I myself too was formerly of the same 
opinion : but being now more concerned to examine narrowly intoit, 
I am fully satisfied, that we were all miataken. The words c( the 
marble are these, as Mr. Selden copied them* Af ouGfovi; o Iloni-i 

^f a^i . • • o( tUhe^tf «A • • • vrt¥ rrfi^o . • poyo; • • But 

the Rev. Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of 
A A • . • 2TIN to be seen ; and if any thing can be made of the first 
letter, it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose, it is plain enoagh 
already from the epoch about Susarion% that Mr. Selden was not over 
accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place before us is 
another proof of tt ; for instead of AXI • . . 02 as he published it, I 
am informed by the same very good hand, that it is yet legibly and 
plainly IIPIITOS OS. But besides the uncertainty of this Ax • • ara, 
which is now wholly defaced in the marble, the very inscr^)tion it- 
self evinces, that it ought not to be read AAKH^TIN. For the au- 
thor of it never sets down the name of any play; not when he gives 
the date of i£schylus's^ first victory; not when he speaks of Soph-«> 
cles's*; not where he mentions Euripides's'; nor upon any other oc- 
casion. And it is utterly improbable, that he would do it in one sin- 
gle place, and omit it in so many others that equally destrved it. Add 
to all this, the express testimony of Suidas"_That Phrynichus was 
the first that made women the subject of tragedy, his master Thespis 
having introduced nobody but men. There could be no play there- 
fore of Thespis's with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus:^ — 
^ Thespis^ the tragip poet, (says that very excellent author) writea 

"~" 'l5i avi amif^u KNASZBI roXivKoy, 

•lS» aot XernTHN rvfwijJt»s 
*E^fZ fjJXtrtf >i»ra rSiv aZf, Tlma 

"lit 90i Bfi^fUMf oTAwa 4»AErMON." Attfit. • . . 

This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself explains 
it, and as I have further proved^ out of Porphyry, relates to those four 
artificial words — Kvaf^, Xfvm}^, 4>Xfy/A«, Api^, wliich compre- 
hend exactly the -whole twenty-four letters of the Greek tilpbabet. 

Now I say, If these twenty-four letters were not all invented in 

Thespis's time, thb cannot be a genuine fragment of his. The con- 
sequence I think is so very plain, that even Mr. B. with his new sys- 
tem of logic cannot give us a better. We must know then, that it 

• See aboT<f, p. 195- * Lin. 65. * Lin. 7J. » Lin. 76. 

* Soid. in ^fvf- UfSirot yiffOtttuHn Vfiavww tMyaytv. *Chtn, Strom, tr. Qi gW' i y • 
r^aytMS v It wus y^A^at, ^ See mjr Di»!}ert. upon Malai. p, 47» 4a, 49L 
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was II long time after the use of Greek writing, nay of writing books 
too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected, as it now is, and has 
been for two thousand years. It is true, there were then the very same 
sounds in pronunciation (for the language was not altered) but they 
did not express them the same way in writing. £ served in those 
days for both E and H; as one English E serves now for two distinct 
sounds in thkm and these. SoO stood for both O and 12: and the 
sound of Z was expressed by A2, of 3 by K2, of 4^ by IHS : and the 
three aspirates were written thus, TH, IIH, KH: which were after- 
wards 9, ^, X. At that time we must imagine the first verse of 
Homer to have been written thus: 

MENIN AEIAETHEA HEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS. 

And the same manner of writing was in Thespis's time: because the 
mlphabet was not completed till after his death. For it is universally 
agreed, that either Simonldes, or Epicharmus, or both, invented some 
of the letters. Pliny 8ays*_That ZHi^aare reported to be Si- 
monides's: and that Aristotle 8ays..«There were eighteen old letters; 
and believes that S and X were added by Epicharmus, rather than 
Palamedes. Marius Vietorinus says' — Simonides invented O 4» X. 
Simonides added four, says Hyginus', and Epicharmus two: but Jo. 
Tsetses says\ Epicharmus added three, and Simonides two. But 
these little differences are of no consequence in our present argument : 
for the whole twenty-four are mentioned in this pretended fragment 
of Thespis's. It is sufficient then for our purpose, if any of them 
were invented either by Epicharmus, or Simonides. For Epichar- 
mus could not be aboVe twenty-seven years old, and very proLably 
was much younger, at Olymp. Ixi. which is the latest period of Thes- 
pts: and Simonides' at the same time was hut sixteen, as we have 
it upon his own word. Now to wave the authority of the rest ; even 
Aristotle alone, who could kndw the truth of what he said from so many 
inscriptions, written before Epicharmus's time, and still extant in his 
own, is a witness infallible. This passage therefore ascribed toThes- 
|»s is certainly a cheat; and in all probability it is taken hoiti one of 
the spurious plays that Heraclides fatheredupon him. 

lo the next place, I will shew that all the other passage quoted 
from Thespis, are belonging to the same imposture. Zenobius*' ia- 
forms us...** That at first the choruses used to sing a dithyrAmb to 
the honour of Bacchus: but in time the poets left that off, and made 

*PUn til. 56. Simonidem Melicnm Z M I' n. Arlstoteles xriii. priscas fuiMe, et 

dnat ab Rpicharmo atlditas O X, quant a Pulamede OMtult. 

' Mar. VictoriDus, p. U59. * Hygm. Fab. «77. ^ T<et CML zii. S9S.€ 

> See above, p. 91. ^ Zeoob. V. 40* Aimptas xm Kjnravfoiu Mfm hn^^f^. 

Perbapa the true reading ii ttymmtf* 
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the giants and centaurs the subject of their plays. Upon which the 

spectators mocked ihem and said That was nothing to Bacchus^ 

The poets therefore sometimes introduced the satyrs^ that they might 
not seem quite to forget the god of the festival.*' To the same par- 
pose we are told by Suidas^.-.*' That at first the subject of all the 
plays was Bacchus himself^ with his company of satyrs; upon which 
account xlftose plays were called S«rupix«: but afterwards as trage- 
dies came to fashion, the poets went off to fables and histories^ which 

gave occasion to tliat saying ^This is nothing to Bacchus. And be 

adds«^11uit Chamseleon says tlie same thing in his book aboat Thes- 
pis^. This Chameleon was a very learned man, and a schobur of 
Aiistotle*s. And we may,gather ffom the very name of this treatise 
of his, that Tbcspis was some way concerned in this alteimtion of tra- 
gedy: eitiier he was the last man that used all satjrrical plays, or the 
first man tliat left them off. But wliether of the two it was, we ooald 
not determine, unless Plutarch had helped us out in it.^'^ Wheo 
Phryuicbusand i£$chylus% (says he), turned tlie subject of tragedy 
to lables and doleful stories, the people said.«»What is this to Bac- 
chus?" For it is evident from this passage of Plutarch compared with 
the otliers before, tliat the true Thespis's plays were all satyrical, (that 
is, the plot of them was^the story of Bacchus, the chorus consisted of 
salyrs, and the argument was merry), and that Phrynichus and ^• 
chylus were the first introducers of the new and doleful tragedy. Eveu 
after the time of Thespis, tlie serious tragedy came on so slowly, that 
of fifty plays of Pratinas'^i who was in the next generation after Thes- 
pis, two-and-thirty are said to have been satyrical. 

But let us apply now this observation to the fragments ascribed ts 
Thespis; one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch:.^ 

Ofm$ on Ztvs r»d'« wfurwti OiSf^ 
AaxZr ri VM ft<mw ow. cv/pKroM'* 

*^ What differs this, (says Plutarch), from that saying of Plato^^ 
That the deity wa:S^ situated remote from all pleasure and pain?" 
Why truly it differs not at ail ; and I think there needs no other proof, 
tliat it could not belong to a satyrical ludicrous play, such as all Thes- 
pis's were. For surely this is not the language of Bacchus and hb 
satyrs: nay, I might say, it is too high and philosiiphical a strain even 
for Thespis himself. But suppose the author could have reached so 
elevated a thought, yet he would never have put it into the mouth of 
that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton attendants. Even i£s- 

#Sttid. in Ol^if wjfis £ii09» * lis ^vd«vr uai 'ir^ftas hr^tavraw. * XxfAxAtw a 
tf wwfi 0wwi)d<. * Pint. Sjmp, 1. 1. e. 1. ^^I^w ttxl Alwxjf^^ ^ t^' 

y^ia9 Iff yJi^9vs MM fiftdv iTfSAT^w*. ' Suld. in H^at. t pf ot. de aid Poet. T« 
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cfajlttSy thegmTe refonner of the stage, woold rarely or never bring 
in bis beroes talking sentenees and phiiosophy, betteving tbat to be 
against the genius and eonstitntion of tragedy'; mneb less tbeo wooM 
Thespis bare done so, wbose tragedies were nothing bnt dixrfl. It is 
ineredible, therefore, tbat this fragment shobld be genuine; and we 
Biay know at wbose door to lay it, from the hint aibrded ns by Pla- 
tarcb, though be was not aware of it. For the thon«r>it, as be has 
shewn us, was Plato's; and to whom then shouM the fragment be-> 
long, but to Heraclides the counterfeit Tbespis, who was at first a 
scholar of Plato's \ and might borrow the notion from bis old master ) 
Another verse isquoted by Julius Pollux'out of Tbespb'sPentheus: 

Where for nvptia^ ^^'^i ^c may correct it ir5iS^i8* exsiv. Now the very 

titles of this play IlfySfd;, and of the others mentioned by Snidas 

'AtKet TleXiov ^ ^ipfia^^ and *hpiiu ^nd Hftfoi, do sufficiently shew, that 
they cannot Ije satyrical plays, and consequently not Thespis*s, who 
made none but of that sort. The learned Casaubon*, after he has 
taught us from the antients, thatThespis was the inventor of satyrical 
plays ** Yet among the plays, (says he), that are ascribed to Thes- 
pis, there b not one that appears to have been satyrical* HnAtifg in- 
deed seems to promise the fairest to be so; but we have observed, that 
the uld pcHTts never brought the satyrs into the story of Penthens.'* I 
have M'illitigly used the words of Casaubon, though I do not owe the 
observniion to him ; because his judgment must needs appear free and 
unbiassed ; »iace he had no view nor suspicion of the consequence I 

now make from it. For the result of the whole is this That there 

was nothing published by Thespis himself; and that Heraclides 's 
forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plutarch, and Pollux, and 
others. Which hy the way would be some excuse for Mr. B. if his 
obistmate persisting in his first mistake, did not too widely dutingui&h 
his case from theirs. 

Thr next thing that I am to debate with Mr, B. is the age of 
the true Thes]>b. And the witness, that upon all accounts deserves 
to be first heard, is the author of the Arundel marble: for he is the 
antientest writer now extant, that speaks of his age; he b the most 
accurate in his whole performance, and particularly he was curious 
and inquisitive into the history of poetry and the stage; as appears 
from the numerous sras there, belonging to the several poets; and, 
which is as considerable an advantage as any, we have the original 
stone still among us; so that his numbers (where they are still legi- 
ble) are certainly genuine; and not liable, as written books are, to 

^ To yfVfA0kaytM9 «XX'/rf i«f r^f Tfxy f^ixs liyovftfrd* ViU JBKh^ 
^ Uert HeracL * PoIL tu. 13. f^vit •? rf HtM. e Catttib. d« $mU p. t^, SO. 
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be altered and interpolated by the negligence or fmud of tmnscribers. 
The remaining letters of Thepis's epoch are these-«A^* oS Omif o 
ToiijT^^ .... wparos U ^ iiOii^n • • • • rftif i • • fdy^^ which imply 
almost as manifestly, as if the whole was entire^JThat Thespis niisT 
invented tragedy, and the goat was made the prize for it. The very 
year indeed, when this was done, cannot now be known from the mar- 
ble ; for the numbers are worn out by time and weathcir; bat we can 
approach as near to It as the present argument requires. For we are 
sure it must be some year in the interval between the precediog and 
following epochs; because the whole inscription proceeds in dae 
order and succession of time. Now the preceding epoch is,..^Cf« 
rus's" victory over Crcesus, and the taking of Sardes; which, as all 
the best chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Petayias^ &c. agree, was 
Olymp. lix. 1. or at lowest, at Olymp. Iviii. 2. The following b^ 
The beginning of Darius's reign ^, Olymp. Ix v. 1 • But if tragedy was 
invented by Thespis between the Olympiads lis. 1. and Ixv. i.bow 
could Phalaris have intelligence of it, who was put to death beforej 
at Olymp. Ivii. 3. 
This account in the marble establishes and is mutually established 

by the testimony of Suidas^ who informs us ^That Thespis made 

(the first) play at Olymp. Ixi. which period falls in between the two 
epochs that go before and after Thespis. And Mr. Selden, who first 
published the inscription, and viewed and measured the stone, sup- 
plies the numbers there from this passage of Suidas, and..*^ The 
spaces (he says), where the letters are defaced, agree with that sup- 
plement." Mr. Selden lias been followed by every body since; and 
Suidas's date is confirmed by another date about Phrynichus, Thcs* 
pis's scholar. For Phrynichus' taught at Olymp. Ixvii. which iszxiv. 

years after Thespis, and is a competent dbtance of age between the 
scholar and the master. But if Mr. B. will still protest against this 

supplemeat of the marble; let him do here, as he did before in the 
epoch of Susarion', take fairly the middle of the account between the 
two epochs before and after it. And what will he get by it? The 
former epoch is Olymp. lix. 1. The latter Ixv. 1. The middle of 
these two is Olymp. Ixii. i. which b four years later than Suidas him- 
self places him. 

But let us see Mr. B.'s noble attempt to invalidate this testimony 
of the Arundel marble : for like a young Phaeton, he mounts the cha- 
riot^ and boldly offers to drive through the loftiest region of critic, 
but be is tumbled down headlong in a most mberable manner. The 
thing he enterprizes is this .^^ He charges the graver of the marble^ 
with an omission of a whole line, or perhaps of several, for this he 

■ Lin. 57. • Lin, 59. i» Sui.l, lu etW/^ lJ<'J«|i» iwi w « %zl ^ 'OXokvmI^* 

* Spatio lacuna annurr.tr. * ^M. ^^vft^os* • P. 141. 'F. 168. 
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docs Dcit determine. The origiiial paper^ which the graver was to 
oopyt he supposes to have bceo thus :.. 

Af' oS Qmns i voafn^s • 

ritn 6 • • pifH • • • • 

The apace between 6mri$ i ^ok^riis aod A^* o3 ^pwftx^t which is now 
omitted by the negligence of the graver, contained, as he imaginesy 
the epoch belonging to Thespisi that is, the name and the date of his 
play, and of the Athenian archon. But when the graver had cut the 
first line as far a» IIoiijTig;^; he unluckily throws his eye upon the 
lower line, and finding the word EIoiiit^^ there in the same situation, 
be thinks himself right, and goes on with the rest that followed it; 
aud so tacks the epoch toThespis which really and in the original be- 
longed to Phrynichus. This wonderful achievement our examiner* 
seems mightily pleased with; he inculcates it once and twice, and ap- 
plauds bis own sagacity in it : but perha|is he will be a warning to all 
young and unfledged writers, to learn to go, before they preteud to fly. 

The pretences for this charge upon the marble-graver are so very 
weak and precarious, so improper and useless to Mr. B/s own de- 
sign, that I confess I should be wholly astonished at his manage- 
ment, if i was not now a little acquainted with this *' odd work of 
his,'' as himself calls it^. His first pretence is'«^That *AAxigr«^, 
which the graver has made to be Thespis's play, was the name of a 
play of Pbrynichus; but is no where reckoned among Thespis's, but 
here. But 1 have already shewn^^, that "AKxiig^iv was only a supple- 
jDent of Mr. Selden's, and a very false conjecture, from the dim let- 
ters AA ... STIN, which now are quite vatiished: and that really 
neither ^l\»il$-i5, nor any other title of a play, are mentioned in die 
marble. But suppose it was*Axxi|fi( there, pray where is the conse- 
quence that Mr. B. would infer from it? Did Thespis make no tra- 
gedies but what are mentioned by Suidas? Does not Suidas liimself 
expressly say* — ^That those were the names of somk of his pUys, not 
AhL that he ever made? And what an admirable argument is it: 
Alcestis was a pby of Phiynichus's, therefore none of Thespis's had 
the same title ? As if the same story and the same persons were not 
introduced over and over again by different hands. Among the few 
tragedies that are yet extant, we have an^HAnerpa of Sophocles, and 
another "H/iexrpa, too, of Euripides. Nay, besides this very "Axxijcf g 
of Phrynichus, and another called 4>o/yi0'<rai, there was an^Axtj^-i^ and 
^^oiWo-M of Euripides too, both which are still in being. Why, then, 
might not Phrynichus write one tragedy after Thespis, as well as 
Euripides write two after him? 

' P. 168. ■ P. 169. • p. 68. « P. 168. 'See hert^ p.JlS, fl6. 
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The next pretence for accusing the ouurblc- graver of an otaiamii 
of some lines is — ^Because* it is a case that is knowD ofteo to have 
happened in the copying of manuscripts. Here is another coase- 
sequence the very twin to that which went before* Because omis' 
sions often happca io copying of MSS. therefore this la an OBiis« 
sion in the epoch of Thespis.' If this argument had aojr fi>ree la ic> 
it would equally hold against all the other epochs of this marUt, 
and against all marbles and MSS whatsoever. For what will be 
able to stand the shocks if this can be thrown down by sayiag.^ 
That ombsions often happen ? . Mr. B. if he would make good bis 
indictment M^inst the graver, ought to prove from the phct it- 
self, from the want of connexion, or soom other defect there, thit 
there is just reason to suspect some lines have been left out. But to 
accuse him npon this general pretence, because other copiers have 
been negligent, has exactly as much sense and equity in it, as if Mr. 
B. should be charged with oieddlingin what he understands not, aol 
exposing his ignorancc^Because it is a case that is known often te 
have happened in the crude books of young writers. And besides 
this, there is another infirmity that this argument labours under. For 
though a copier may sometimes miss a line or two, by taking off his 
eye, yet if he have but the common diligence at last to compare his 
eopy with the original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently 
rectifies them : and by this means it comes to pass, that such defi- 
ciencies in the texts of MSS* are generally supplied and perfected by 
the same hand in the margin. Though we should suppose therefore, 
that the stone»cutter might oarelesly miss something; yet can we sup* 
pose too, that the author of the inscription would never read what was 
engraved there? Would a person of learning and quality, as he ap- 
pears to have been, who had taken such accurate pains to deduce a 
whole series of chronology from before Deucalion's deluge to bis own 
time, and for the benefit of posterity to engrkve it upon marble, 
and set it up in a conspicuous place as a public monument, be at last 
so stupidly negligent as not to examine thestone*cutter*s work, where 
the missing of a single letter in the numbers of any sera, would make 
the computation false, and spoil the author's whole design) What 
mad work would it make then, if, as Mr. B. aifirms, whole lines were 
omitted by the stone-cutter, and passed uncorrected? Is it possible 
that the worthy author of the monument (I might say perhaps — The 
authors, for it seems to have been done at a public charge) shouM 
act so inconsistently? Mr. B. if he pleases, may think so, or affirm 
it without thinking; but when he catches me affirming it, I will 
give him leave to tell me again in his well-bred way ..That my head 
has no brains in it. 

For the epoch itself assures me, that there was no omission hereby 

• P. 168. 
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llie stone cutter. The words are, A<^* oi Bwiri; 6 «Mirni; • ' 

mfSros is xei iSAfl^tv • . . rift} 6 . . feiyes^ Now if all the words after 
swifrl); belong to Phrynichus, as Mr. B. says^ and not to Thespis, as 
liie stone-cutter says; pray, what is the meaning of nP12T02, 
FimsT? Thespis, i know, first invented tragedy; and that was 
worthy of being recorded here; as the invention of comedy was be* 
fpie. fiat what did Phrynichus first find oat, that deserved to be 
named here? Why he first brought in women into tlie subject of 
his plays ^; which is a business of less moment than that of i£schy«' 
has, who first added a second actor; or of Sophocles^ who added a . 
tlMfd: yet neither of tiiese two improvements are registered in the 
marble : a«d why then should that of Phrynichus be mentioned, when 
fhetr's are omitted? But I will not charge it as a fault upon 'Mr. B. 
liMit be neglected to gather this hint from the word nP12T0S; for 
the common editions of the marble have it not. But I am afraid he 
will not easily excuse himself for not observing the next words; 
« • rMq i • • payofi which have been always hitherto thought to signify 
.JTbat the goat was made the prise of tragedy. Now certainly tiie 
proper place of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of Thespis, 
the inventor of tragedy: forsotheprizesof comedy, the cask of wine, 
and the basket of figs^ are mentioned in the epoch of Susarion, the 
inventor of comedy. And what a blindness was it in Mr. B« not to 
ofaterve this, when he so boldly tells the stone-cutter and the man 
that set him on work, that they have dropped a whole line, and that 
these words belong to Phrynichus? Pray what could TPArOS the 
coat have to do in the epoch of Phrynichus? Does Mr. B. believe 
that sorry prize was continued after tragedy came into reputation ? 
Would Phrynichus, or any body for him, have been at the charge of 
a stage, and all the ornaments of a chorus and actors, for the hopes 
•f wioniog a goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard ? In the fol- 
lowing epochs of iEschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. there is no 
mention of the goat: and if this epoch had belonged to Phrynichus, 
no goat had been here neither. 

But Mr. B. the rather suspects^ ^That the graver did make an 

emission, because the next sera in the marble falls as low as Olymp. 
hcvii. before which time it is not to be doubted, but the Alcestis of 
Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who wasThespis's scholar) was added. 
Now, with his leave, I shall make bold to ask him one question, in 

words of his own^ ^Whether it was proper and prudent in him to 

accuse the stone-cutter of negligence, by an argument that discovers 
a shameful negligence in himself? For the next era is not so low as 
Olymp. Ixvii. As Mr. Selden has publbhed it, it is but Olymp. 
Ixv. 4. But without doubt Mr. Selden mistook the letters of the 

► Sni4. *fvf. • p. 168. * p. 143. 
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iascription, (as the learned Dr. Prideaox observed before me), tod 
for ni read III. i. e. three instead of six. So that the triie «r^ that 
comes next after Thespis, is Olymp. Izv. 1. but the mm that Mr. B; 
speaks of, Olymp. Ixvii. is the next but one after Thespis. Is not 
Mr. B. now an acenrate writer, and a fit person to correct a stone- 
cutter? Or shall we blame his assistant, '^ that consulted boobibr 
him?'*' But the assistant may be rather supposed to have written 
this passage rigiit ; and the mistake be Mr. B/a; '^ for diat h a esse 
known often to have happened in the copying of manuscripts.*'* 

But the gentleman makes amends with telling us a piece of mo8t 
certain news: ** For it is not to be doubted, (he says^, but the 
Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Ixvii. Now I would 
crave leave to inquire of him, how he came to hear this news? But 
perhaps he will tell me.^1 may as well ask, how he came to hear his 
name was Phrynichus ? Fame, that told him the one, must tell him 
the other too*. But if he do not trust too much to Fame, (which I 
advise htm not to do, for she often changes sides), I would then tell 
him a piece of news, quite contrary to his..That it is not to be 
doubted but Alcestis was not acted before Olymp* Ixvii. Because 
that Olympiad was the very first time that Phrynichus wrote for the 
stage 5 and he was alive, and made plajrs still, thirty* five years after. 
I will tell him too some other particulars about this Phrynichus: bat 
before I do that, he will give me leave to expoiftulate a little about 
his conduct in this quarrel with the stone cutter; the whole ground 
of which, as the case plainly appears, was this: ..Mr* B; would have 
Thespis placed earlier in the marble than Olymp. bci. because Pha- 
laris was dead before that Olympiad, and consequently could not hear 
of tragedy, unless Thespis was earlier. Upon this he indites the 
stone-cutter for an idle fellow; who, after he had graved Af'oi 
6mvi( I w^nfr^Si skipped a whole line, and tacked the words, which 
concerned Phrynichus, to the name of Thespb. Now allowing that 
the poor stone*cutter should confess this, and plead guilty; pray what 
advantage would Mr. B. and his Sicilian prince get by it? For let 

it be, as he would have it, A^* 08 i &irwt$ i wonft^f and that 

the line that should have come after was really omitted. Yet, how* 
ever, since Thespis is named there, there was something said about 
him in the very original, which the graver should 'have copied; and 
though the sera of it be lost by the graver's negligence, yet we are 
sure, from the method of the whole inscription, that this lost sera 
must needs be later than that which comes before it. But the sera 
that comes before it, Cyrus's victory over Croesus, is Olymp. lix. K 
or at soonest Iviii. 2. And the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself 
allows through all his examination, was at Olymp. Ivii. 3. What is 

* Pref. • p. 168. ' Ibid. » P. 161. 
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k then he aims at in his charge against the 8tone*eutter? Could he 
carry his point against him never so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still 
in the very same condition; for he died» we see, eight years, or five at 
least, before Thespis is spoken of in the original incription. And is 
not this a substantial piece of dullness, (it is one of his own civil 
words), to make all this bustle about omissions in the marble, when^ 
if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just as he was before. I am 
aliraid his readers will be tempted to think, that, whether the stone- 
cotter was so or no, his accuser has here shewed himself a very ordi- 
nary workman. 

Having thus vindicated the graver of the inscription from the insults 
of oor examiner, I shall now put in a word in behalf of the author of 
It. That excellent writer here tells us, that the first performance 
of Thespis was after Olymp. Itx. 1. For this is the plain import of 
his words; and those learned men^ '' who have taken pains to illus- 
trate this chronicle V' have all understood them so. But Mr. B. will 
not take up with tbb authority: for heaifirms^, ''Someof Thespis'a 
plays were acted about Olymp. liii. and if this here about Olymp. Ix« 
was his, it was mther one of his last than the first;'* but bis real 
opinion is, that it was neither his first nor last; but Phryoichus's 
play erroneously applied to Thespis. Now in answer to this, I dare 
undertake, from the same topic that Mr. B. uses, i. e. ** a comparison • 
of Thespis's age with Phrynichus's,** to prove the very contrary.. 
Tint this play about Olymp. Ix. could not be Pbrynichus's ; and that 
ift aU proimbiHty it was the very first of Thespis. 

Saidasy to whom the whole learned world confess themselves much 
obliged for his aeoouots of the age and works of so many authors^ 
tetls as*, Phryniehus was Thespians scholar; and Mr. B. himself 
expressly affirms the same^ Plato names them both'together^ as 
prctenders to the invention of tragedy; where he says*, '< that tra- 
geAf did not begin, as men believe, from Thespis, nor from Phryni- 
chos. And if any one wHl infer from this passage of Plato, that the 
two poets were nearer of an age than master and scliolar usually are^ 
lie will make o»y argument against Phalaris so much the stronger: 
Ibr by thb means Thespis will be nearer to Phrynichus*s age, and 
ivnKiter from Phakris's. But I am willing to suppose with Mr. B. 
Iltftt Pbffyniehos was scholar to Thespis : so that if we can but fix the 
scholar^s age, we may gather from thence the age of the master. 
Now Phryniehus made a tragedy at Athens, which he intituled 
MiJjgrw ikatviu The taking of Miletus. *< Callisthenes says, (they 
are the words of Stiabo^)^ that Phryniehus the tragic poet was fined 

• P. 141. ' P. 16a>9. * Siiid. ia •fw. MaAiv^ Biamit. ' P lea. 
S Plato a Mino*. ^ Sinto m. p. oSA. MiXmv JXwovf M Am^mw, 
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by the Athenians a thoosand drachms^ for making a tn^edy called*. 
The taking of Miletus by Darius." And Herodotus^ an older author 
than he_'< When Phrynichus (says he') exhibited hb pky-^JThe 
taking of Miletus^ the whole theatre fell into tears, and fined the poet 
a thousand dracbms, and made an order that no body ever after shoaid 
make a play of that subject." The same thing is reported by Pla* 
tarch\ AlianS Libanius^ Ammianus Mareellinus% the scholiast 
on Aristophanes^ and Job. Taetzes^ But the taking of Miletus, 
the whole story of which is related by Herodotus, -was either at 
(Nymp. Izx. or Ixju. as all chronologers are agreed. And the tnigcdy 
of Phiynichus being made upon that subject, we are sure that he 
must be alive after Olymp. Ixx. But there is another tragedy of bb, 
called ^tlnovsu, which will shew him to have been still alive above 
twenty years after that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast^ on 
Arislqphattes; and Athenseus' gives us an iambic out of it:.-. 

'^sififuSrt9 J U rimw m r mMiinru fttfrn* 

But die writer of the aigumeot of .£schylus's Persae has the most 
particular account of it. '^Glaucus, (says he), in hbbook aboat 
the suljects of £schylus*s plays, says', his Persae were borrowed 
from the Phcenissasof Phrynichus; the first verse of which Phoe* 
Dtssaais this:.. 

and an eunnch is introduced, bringing the news of Xeixes's defeat^ 
and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down on«*' Nov 
it is evident from thb fragment, that Phrynichus was yet alive after 
Xerzes's expedition^ L e. Olymp. fauv. 1 • Nay, three yeara after this 
Olympiad, he made a tragedy at Athens, and carried the vietoiy; 
lliemistocles* being at the charge of all the furniture of the scene 
and chorus; who, in memory of it, set up this ioscriptioD:.^ 
OEMISTOKAHS «PEAPIOS EXOPHFEI • «PTNIX02 EAI- 
AASKEN- AAEIMANTOS HPXEN, i. e. '< Tbemistocles of the 
parish of Phreari was at the charge; Phrynichus made the tn^y; 
and Adimantus was archon." And I am apt to believe, that Pliceniaaai 
was thb very play, which he made for Tbemistocles. For what 
could be a more proper subject and compliment to Tbemistocles, 
than Xences's defeat, which he had so great a band in. Now we are 
sure, from the name of the arehon, that this was done at Olynp- 

* Bend. Tt. c. SI. ^ Flut. Prxc. Reip. gcrendc ' iEL sii. 17* 

* lihui. Ton* 1. p. 506. * Anm. xzriii. U * Schol. Ariit. p. 3^ 

f Tiets. Cbil. viii. 136. « Scbol. Arut. p. 31S. 
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bar. 4. nnA bow long the fiqet survived this Tietary^ there b nobody 
now to tell us. 

To compare thb now with Mr. B.*s doctrine about the age c^ 
Thespb and Phrvnichos.i^** It is not to be doubted^ (says he^)^ but 
the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp* Izvii." There 
spoke ao oracle ! " it is not to be doubtedj" because we find him 
still making tragedies thirty-six years- after. Mr. B. declares his 
opinion twice*..*' That a play acted abontOIympJx. was not made 
by Thespis, but by Phrynichus/' Who will not rise up now to this 
gentlenuin's opinion ? That play must needs be Phrynichns's, be* 
cause hr was working for the stage still; nay^ and carried the prixe 
there, sixty three years after that Olympiad.. This, I think, is a little 
longer than Mr. Dryden*s vein has yet lasted, which Mr. B. says* b 
about thirty^six years. But I can help him to another instance, that 
will come up with it exactly to a single year. For Sophocles*^ began 
tragedy at the age of t^enty*eight, and held out at it till the age of 
niiitty*nne, the interval sixty-three. If thb example will bring off 
Mr. B. fur saying the play is Phrynichus's, against the plain autho* 
rity of the marble, it b at hb service: but with this reserve, that he 
shall not abuse me for lending it; for I have had too much of that 
already. 

But if I may venture to guess any thing that Mr. B. will thick or 
say, I conceive that upon better iconsideration, he will be willing to 
allow Suidas*s words'^That Phrynichus got the prixe at Olymp. 
Ixvii. to be meant of his first victory. For so we#nd in the marble, 
that the first victories^ of i£$chyius, Sophocles, and Euripides, art 
the only ones recorded. And if Phrynichus began at Olymp. Ixvii. 
then the distance between hb first and hb last ^that we knowoQ will 
be thirty*six years, which b the very space that Mr. B. assigns to 
Aristophanes and Mr. Dryden. And it hitt too with what the same 
Sttidas has delivered about Thespb'-JThat be exhibited a play at 
Olymp Ixi. For if we interpret thb passage, like the other about 
Phrynichus, That it was Thespb's first phy, then the master will be 
older than the schobr by about twenty-five years; which b a com- 
petent time, and, I believe, near upon the same, that the very learned 
person, whom Mr. B. so much honours by " letting the world know, 
he had all his knowledge in these matters from him%" (which they 
that know tliat person's eminent learning, will think to be no com- 
pliment to him), b older than Mr. B. And I humbly conceive that 
all these hits and coincidences, when added to the express authority 
of the marble, which sets Thespb after Olymp. lix. will bring it up 

« p. 168. " P. 168*9. « p. iC9. ^ Msra. Arand. 
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to the higbeat probftbility^ that Thcspis firat inttodueed tragdjr 
about Oiymp. Ld. which is fooiteen years after the tme Plialaris wai 
dead. 

I observe Mr. B.'s cmphatiGal expi^ssioii^ '< The Alces^ of 
Phrynichos; that Phrynichos who wasThespb's scholar:" which 
seems to iroply» that he thought there were two Phrynichosesy both 
tragic poeu: and Indeed the famous lililis Gyraldus% aloMMt tt 
learned a man as Mr. Bb was of the same opiaion. It b neeestsry 
therefore to examine Uils point, or else our argument from the date 
of Phrynichns's Phosnissss will be very lame and precarious : for it 
may be pretended, the author of Ph<vniss« was not that Phrynichos 
that was Thespis's scholar. Now, with Mr. B.'s gracious permissiooy 
(for I dare be free with Gyraldus), I will endearour to shew, that 
there was but one tragedian of that name. It is true there were two 
Pfarynichuses that wrote for the stage, the one a tiagic, the other a 
comic poet; that is a thing beyond question: but the point that I 
contend for is, that there were not two Phryntchuses writers of 
tragedy. 

The pretence for asserting two tragic poets of that name is a pas* 
sage of Suidas; who, after be had named ^finxpu &c. Phrjuiichos, 
the son of Polyphradmon, or Minyras, or Chorocles, the scholar of 
Thcspis, and that his tragedies are nine^, IlAfspm^ AiyArrioi, &c. 
subjoins, under a new bead, ^fwrix^i^ ^* Phrynichos, the son of 
Melanthas, an Atheoiao tragedian ; some of his plays are Av^o^Ub, 
'H^i7^yi|, and Ih^^x""^. Thb latter place is taken word for word oot 
of Aristophanes*s Scholiast % who adds, that the same man made the 
tragedy called '' The taking of Miletus.*' Now it may seem firoai 
these two passages, that there were two Phrynichuses tragic poets; 
for the one is called the son of Meknthas, the other not : and the 
three plays ascribed to the latter are quite different from all the nine 
that were made by the former. But to take off this pretence, I crave 
leave to observe that the naming his father Melanthas is an aigu- 
ment of small force; for we see the other has three fiithers assigned 
to him; so uncertain was the tradition about the name of his father: 
some authors therefore might relate, that his father was called Me- 
lanthas.; and yet mean the very same Phrynichus that, according to 
others was the son of Polyphradmon. And then the second plea, that 
the plays attributed to the one are wholly difierent from those of the 
other, is even weaker than the former: for the whole dozen men* 
tinned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. He says, 
indeed, Phrynichos, Polyphradmon 's son, wrote nine plays; because 
the author he here copies from knew of no more. But there might 
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be mott^ notwithstanding his not hearing of them ; as we see there 
were really two^JThe taking of Miletus and Phoeuissa) that are not 
mentioned here by Soidas. 

Having shewn now what very slight ground thtf tradition about 
two tragedian Phrynichases is built on, I will give some argumenti 
4m my side, which induce me to think there wu but one. And my 
first isy because all the authors named above, HerodotuSi Cauls'* 
thenes, Strabo, Plutarch, iElian, Libanius, Amm. Marceilinus, Ji>h« 
l^tzes, who speak of the play oalled^^The taking of Miletus, stile 
the author of it barely, ^fhtx^t 6 Tpmytxis, Phrynichus the tragedian, 
without adding 6 Ntdtrf^o^, the younger; as all of them, or some at 
least, would and ought to have done, if this person had not been the 
faoiotts Phrynichus, that was Thespis's scholar. And so when he if 
quoted on other occasions, by Athenieus, Hephestion, Isaac Taetzes^ 
fcc. he is called in like manner, Phrynichus the tragic poet, without 
the least intimatkin that there was another of the same name and 
profession. 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Suidas, who 
ere the sole authors produced to s»iiew there were two tragedians, do 
in other places plainly declare there was but one. " There were 
four Phryniehuses in all,'* says the Scholiast L. 

1. Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the tragic poet. 

2. Phrynichus, the son of Chorucles*, an actor of tragedies. 

3. Phrynichus, the son of £umHnides, the comic poet. 

4. PhryDichus, the Athenian general, who was concerned with 

Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the government* 
What .can be more evident than that, according to this catulugue, 
there was but one of this name a tragedian ? But it is no wonder if 
in lexicons and scholia compiled out of several autliors, there be se* 
veral things inconsistent with one another. So in another place lioth 
the Scholiast*^ and Suidas' malce this fourth Phrynichus, the general, 
to be the same with the third, the comic poet. On the contrary, 
^lian^ makes him the same with the first; and he adds a particular 
circumstance —That in his tragedy tlvp^lxpUf he so pleased the thea- 
tre with the warlike songs and dances of his chorus, that they chose 
him as a fit person to make a general. Among the modems some 
fall in with Elian's story, and some with the other: but with all de- 
ference to their judgments, I am persuaded both of them are false* 
For Phrynichus the general was stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xcii. 2. 
as Thucy dides * reUtes : but a more exact account of the circumstances 
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of bb death is to be met with in Lysias* and Lycurgus* the oMon. 
This being a matter of fact beyond all doabt and controversy, I afirm 
that the date of his death can neither agree with the tragic nor the 
comic poet^s history ; beings too late for the one and too early for 
the other. It is too kte for the tragedian, because he began to make 
playsj as we have seen aboTC, at Olymp. IxTii. from which time tfll 
Olymp. xcii. 2. there aro one hundred and two years : and even from 
the date of hb Phoenisse, that were acted at Olymp. haw* 4. whicfa 
b the last time we hear of him, there are sixty^^iz yean to the deatk 
of Phrynichus the general. And then it b too early for the oome- 
dbn, for we find him alive fife years after% contending with hb 
play called the Muses (quoted by Athensus, Pollux, Suidas, &c.) 
against Aristophanes's Fr6gs, at Olymp. iciii. S. when CaUias wa& 
archon. 

Again, I will shew tbero was but one Pbrynichns atragedbnt 
Arbtopliaoes in hb Vespas says, that the (rid men at Athens used to 
sing the old songs of Phrynichus.^ 

• ••••• KM* t^untfi^tms pUkn 

It b a conceited word of the poet's making; and 0*iWo, which b one 
member in the composition of it, relates to the Plioenissie, (i. e the 
Sidonmns), a play of Phrynichus*8, as the Scholiast well ohsenres. 
Here we see the author of Phcenissse (whom they suppose to be the 
latter Phrynichus) is meant by Aristophanes ; but if I prove too, that 
Aristophanes in thb very place meant the Phrynichus, Thespis's 
scholar, it will be evident that these two Phrynichuses (whom they 
falsely imagine) are really one and the same. Now that Aristophaocs 
meant the scholar of Thespis will appear from the very words ftb^ 
itpx^^f ^ antient songs and tones." Antient, because that Phry- 
nichus was the second, or as some in Plato thought, the first author 
of tragedy. And '' songs and tunes," because he was celebrated 
and famous by that very character. <^ Phrynichus (says the Scho < 
liast on this placed) had a mighty name for making of songs." Bat 
in another place he says the same thing of Phrynichus the son of 
Polyphradmon ; who, according to Suidas^ was Thespis's scholai '. 
<' He was admired, (says he), for the making of songs": they cry 
him up for the composing of tunes : and he was before iKschylus. 
And can it be doubted then any longer, but that the same person is 
meant? It is a problem of Aristotle's, A$A r) oi wtfi 4»pvvi;(oy ftoAAor 
jfo-ov juuXoireiel^: <' Why did Phrynichus make more songs than any 
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tngediaQ does nowadays?" Aud he answera it^^H M ri voAXa- 
«A^« Jlnu rin rit (Ulati h tm§ rm pJrpwp tpieytfUMfi correct ity 
tA i»ik^ rm firfm h tm^ xfmymilmu *' Was it, (says be), because 
at that time the songs (sung by the chorus) in tragedies were aiany 
more than the verses (spoken by the aetors }) Does sot Aristotle's very 
question imply, that there was but one Phrynichas a tragedian?. 

I wiU add one argument ntore for it; and that, if I do not much 
mistalce, will put an end to the controversy. For I will prove, that 
the very passage in Aristophanes where the SchoUast, aad Saidas 
from him, tell us of this (snppoeed second) Phrynichus the son of 
Melaothas, concerns the one and true Phrynichus the schohir of Thes« 
pis. *' The antient poets, (says Athenssus^), Thespis, Pratinas, Car* 
cinus, and Phrynichus, were called jf^iifiiie}, ^'dancers;" because 
they not only used much dancing in the choruses of their plays, but 
they were common dancing masters, teaching any body that had a 
snind to learn.*' And to the same purpose Aristotle^ tells us ..That 
the first poetry of the stage was ^p^iiniMirffa, <' more set upoa 
Ranees," than that of the following ages. Thb being premised^ 
(though I bad occasion to speak of it before), I shall now set dowa 
the words of the poet*: 

OfjQnfMUPt tv mrric tiih wminrms* 
TmfjfftT hitiots Oiovif vynt^n 

Which are spoken by a servant concerning an old fellow his master, 
that was in a frolic of dancing. Who the Thespis was that is here 
spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend to tell us ; for they sqr'— • 
^^ It was one Thespis a harper, not the tragic poet." To speak freely, 
the place has not been understood this thousand years, and more^ 
^ing neither written nor pointed right. For what can be the mean- 
ing of K^^u( rhf MOV? The word K^ovof alone signifies the whole, 
and riy rovy is superfluous and needless. So in another place*: 

■ 

I humbly eonceive the whole passage should be thus read and distia* 

Km nvf rfm yf i t ut yf»i mmM fytv xffaar 

^ All night loeg, (says he), he dances those old dances that Thespis 
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used in hU Qborinct ; and he saya he will daoce here Qpon the Mage 
by aod by, iind shew the tragediaos of theae timea to be a pared of 
faols, he will out-^danee them so much/' And virho eao dovbt now, 
that oooaiders what I ha?e newly quoted from Athenaua, bat that 
Tbeapis, i ifxf^mf '^ the old tn^c poet/* (who lived one handred 
and fourteen yeara before the date of thia play), h ifX^^f '' ^^^ 
common danciDg«-maaier»" at Athena^ ia meant here by Aristo- 
phases } So that the Scholiaat and Snidas may take their harper 
again for their own diveiiioo i for it was a common praetice anoog 
thoae grammarians^ when tliey happened to be. at a loaa^ to ioveot a 
story for the pnrpoae. But to go on with Ariatophanca: the oU fel- 
low bqpna to dance; and^ aa he danoea, he saya.— 

(QL M^UmU VSfwffMM^vilrx') 

So the interioeotion is to be pinced here, which b faulty in all the 
aditiona. << Make room tberey (aaya he), far I am beginning a daoce 
that is enough I0 alrain a man's side with the mlent OMtion." Af« 
ter a line or two he adds : 

(02. T«x« ^bax4«M«) 

Thus the words are to be pointcdj which have bkfaerto been fdscly 
distinguished. But there is an error here of a worse sort, which has 
possessed the copies of this play ever since Adrian's time, and per- 
haps before. ndSa^a-ai signifies '* to crouch and sneak away for firar/' 
aa poultry do at the sight of the kite, or a cock when he is beaten at 
fighting. The Scholiast' and iElian> telk us, that Hri^%% ^^fx^f^ 
imp oXiKTwpf ** Phrynichus sneaks tike a cock," became a proverb 
upon those <* that came ofi^ badly in any aflkir;" because Phrynichni 
the tragedian came offsneakingiy, when he was fined one thousand 
drachmas for his play MiA^jrov iU«orif . Now, with due reverence to 
antiquityi I crave leave to suspect, that this is a proverb coined on 
purpose, because the commentatora were puzzled here. For in the 
fint pUce, to '* sneak away like a cock** aeema to be a very impro« 
per similitude; for a cock is one of the moat bold and martial of birds. 
I know there is an ezpresaion like this of some nameless poet's : 

H« ittMk'd lika t cock« tiuit bangs d«wa bit vbifi wbea he b btslMU 

Bot tUs ease is widely difierent ; for the comparison here is very 
tlcgant and natural, becauae the circumatance of being beaten" it 
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added to it: but to say it in geoeral of a cock, as if the whole species 
>vere naturally timid, is uawarrantable and absurd. As in another 
instance — <' He stares like a man frightened out of his wits/* is an 
expression proper enough: but we cannot say in general...^' He 
stares like a man." I shall hardly believe, therefore, that Aristo- 
phanes, the most ingenious man of an age that was fertile of great ' 

wits, would let such an expression pass him <' He sneaks like a 

cock«** But in the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled and 
tripled by the sentence that it is joined with. '^ Plirynichus, (says 
be), kicking his legs up to the very heavens in his dances, crouches 
and sneaks like a cock.'' This is no better than downright nonsense; 
thoagb, to. say something in excuse for the interpreters, they did not 
join ixhooirlfyw with ^pmx^Sf ^ I do, but with the word that follows 
in the next verse. But if the reader pleases to consult the passage 
in the poet, he will be convinced that the construction can be no 
other than what I have made it *' 'EnkatxTt^i^lf, (says Hesychius), 
rp(%ia )(opia2y, ifxff^nm^ o^^rsvov, (correct it» vx^fue x^prt(% ^fxf^*^^^ 
tfvrrovoy^ was a sort of dance lofty and vehement, used by the cho* 
mses.*' And Julius PoUux^^Tflt ixAocxr/^ftarflt, ywaikwy i^v if^fMtra* 
Sit yeip vtrif roy ifuv IxAaxrlo-du:.^*' The IxXAxr/o-furrat, (says he^)> 
were the dances of women; for they were to kick their heels higher 
than their shoulders." But I conceive here is a palpable fault in this 
passage of Pollux: for certainly this kind of dance would be very 
unseemly and immodest in women. And the particle ycip, ** for," 
does further shew the reading to be faulty. For how can the throw- 
ing up the heek as high as the h^ad in dancing be^assigned as a rea* 
SCO why the dance must belong to women? It would rather prove it 
belonged to men, because it required great strength and agility. But 
the error will be removed, if instead of yvyouxwv we correct it yvfun^ 
x&Vm '* The dance, (says he), was proper to the yvftvixol, <^ exer- 
cisers;" for the legs were to be thrown up very high, and conse- 
quently it required '* teaching** and <' practice." Well, it is evi- 
dent now how every way absurd and improper the present passage of 
Aristophanes is. If I may have leave to oflfer at the emendation of . 
so inveterate an error, I would read the place thus : 

(Oi. Tax* P'^^i^t) 

i« e, '* Phrynichtts miiKES like a cock, throwing up his heels very . 
lofty." This is spoken by the old fellow, while he is cutting his ca« 
pen; and in one of his frisks he offers to <* strike*' the servant that 
stood by with his foot as it was aloft* Upon which the servant say% 

* Sa Poiln IV. 14. To ^'T^t thut9f 9j$i^ ifx^ffUt^ X'C"^* ^ ?^9M i^id. 
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Tax» fia?i}i^s, *^ You will hit me by nd by with your ctperisg 
and kickiDg." nxjo-a-ca is the proper term for a oeck| wbea be strike$ 
as he is fighting; as nx^xrpos is his spor» that he strikes, with. The 
Qieaniog of the passage is tbis.^That in his daocea he leaped, app 
and vaulted, like Phryoiehns, who was eelebn^lbr those fforfom* 
ances, as it further appears from what foUowa a little afteiip- 

*l«A«tTiMrji r<f 9wan 
Mimru mm mtikH 

Which ought to be thus eorreetedaud distiogttished«i« 

Mfm mm 9}dk%*^ 

i* e, '* And in Phryaiefaus's way, frisk and eaper; so as the speda- 
ton seeing your lq;s aloft, may ery out with admiratioo.'* Now to 
draw our inferoneefipom these several passages, it appears, I suppose, 
sufficiently, that the Phrynichus here spoken of 1^ Aristophanes, 
was, as well as the Thespisifiunoos for his dancing; and consequently, 
by the authority of Athenaus, quoted above, he asust be hJ^x!^ 
^^inxpu ^ antient Phrynichus, h ifx^wkf^ the master of dancing. 
We have part of an epigram made by Phfynichtts* himself in com- 
mendation of his own dancing.^ 

KiyMnw wmtirmi xj^ifmn wif Skiih 

Upon the whole nutter, then, there was but one tragedian Phrynichus, 
the sclidar of Thespis; and if so, we have fully proved already, from 
the dates of his plays, that his master Thespis ought not to be phced 
earlier than about Olymp. Ixi. 

But I have one diort argument more, independent of all those be- 
fore, which will evidently prove, that Thespis was younger than 
Plialaris. For to take the earliest account of Thespb which Mr. 
Boyle contends for, he was contemporary with Pisistratus. But Pi* 
sistratus's eldest son, Hippias, was alive at Olymp. Ixxi. 2.* and after 
that, was at the battle at Marathon, Olymp. Inii. 2. where he wss 
slain, according to Cicero% Justin*, aodTertuIliani^; but if Suidas 
say true, (out of Elian's book De Providentia, as one may guess by 
the style and matter), be survived that fight % and died at Lemnos, 
of a lingering distemper: and this latter account seems to be coo- 
firmed by Thucydides i|nd Herodotus: for the one says' He was 

^ Aritt p. S6A. >PlatSxni2iQ^..QiuHL.vlit..9« " iUria. Arand. " Cic «d Alt is. U). 
* Joit. ii. 9. ' Tert. tdir. Gcntet. ^ Said, in *lwUs» ' Thue. ti.^ 451 
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vnAk the liedtt ht Miratkon, without saving he wu ktlle d there; and 
tiic other mi ohseuidy intiuntes, that he was not killed ; for he 
nja^..^^ Hb toothy that dropped ont of his head upon the Attic 
groimdy was the oiriy part of his body that had a share in that soil. 
Tkue are only two generations then from Hiespis's time to the 
battle of llanthon : hut there are four from nialaris*s; forTheron^ 
the foofth ttom that Telemachus, that deposed Phalaris, got the 
government of Agrigentum Olymp. hxiii. 1. hut three years only 
after dwt battle; land he was then at least about forty years oM^ as 
appears from the ages of his son and daughter. I will give a table of 
both the lines of succession. 

1, Telemachns. Phalaris. 
2 Emmenides. 
Thes|ns. 1. Piristratus. 3. iEnesidamus* 

2. Hippmsj OL Ixxii. "2. 4. Theron^ Ol. Inli. 2. 
It b true Hippias was an old man at that time; though it appears by 
the post and business that Herodotus assigns him> that he was not so 
yery M as some make him. But however^ let him be as old, if they 
please, as Theron's father, yet still the case is very appaitnt^ that 
Thespis is one whole generation younger than Phalarb. 

It may now be a fit season to visit the learned examiner, and to 
see with what ^gour and address he repels all these arguments, that 
have settled the time of Thespis about Olymp. IxL His authorities 
are Diogenes Laertius and Plutarch, who shall now be examined*. 
Tlie point which Mr. B, endeavours to prove is this..Jrhat Tliespis 
acted plays in Solon's time, and consequently before the death of 
Phalaris. Now the words of Laerdos, which are all he says that any 
ways relate to this afiair, are exactly these. <* Solon^ (says he) hin- 
dered Thespis from acting of tragedies, believing those ikise repre- 
sentations to be of no use. Hence the examiner infers, that Thespis 
acted his plays in the days of Solon : so that his argument lies thus 
.^He was hindered from acting tragedies, ergo, he acted tragedies, 
i. e. he acted them because he did not act them, f s not thb, now, 
a syllogism worthy of the acute Mr. B. and his niew system of logic? 
And b it not a much better argument, if you turn its face the quite 
confiary ii^y? For if Soton, when Thespis^ as we may suppose^ 
made application to him for hb leave to act tragedies, would not 
sutler him to do it; b it not reasonable to infer, that tliespb acted 
none till after Solon's death? which is the very account that t have 
catablbhed by so many iarguments. 

But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and express in the 

• HetfOfl. vi. 106. • S«e Ao^t, p. S6^88. • P. 166* ^ Laert. So- 
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examiner's behalf? It is true; for this author relates partiettlul]r% 
That Solon saw one of Thespis's plays, and then disliking the way of 
it, he forbade him to act any more. But what then? How does it 
appear that this was done bejfore Pha^aris's death } If I sboold allow 
this story in Plutarch to be true, yet Mr. B. will find it a diffioik 
thing, to extort from it what he aims at* " Why> yes/' (he aap^), 
Solon was archon Olymp* xlvi. 3. which is forty-four years before 
Piialaris was killed/' Here Mr. B. supposes^ that thb business with 
Thespb happened in the year of Solon's archonship; which is direetly 
to oppose bis own author Plutarch, who relates at large, how Solon, 
after he was archon, travelled abroad ten years; and after hh letum, 
(liow long after we cannot tell), this thing passed between him and 
Thespis. ** Bot Eusebius, (says Mr. B. ^), places the rise of tragedy 
Olymp. xlii. 2. a little after Solon's archonship." Will Mr. B. here 
stand to this against the plain words of Plutarch? Mr. B. either 
does or may know, that Eusebius's histories are so shuffled and in- 
terpolated, and so disjointed from his tables, that no wise chronologer 
dares depend on them in a point of any niceness, without concurrent 
authority. ^' But, (says he'), take the lowest account that can be, 
tliat Solon saw Thespis's plays at the latter end of his life; Solon 
died at the end of the fifty-third % or the beginning of the fifty-fourth 
Olympiad; i. e. fourteen years before PhaUris died. Now here b a 
doubly misrepresentation of the author he pretends to quote. For 
there Is nothing in Plutarch about Olymp. liii. or liv. He ooly tells 
us that one Phanias said, Solon died when Hegestratus was arcbon; 
who succeeded Comiay, in whose year Pisistratus usurped the govern- 
ment. But we know the date of Pisistratus's usurpatuxi is Olymp. 
liv. 4.' Comias being then archon. So that Solon, according to 
Phanias's doctrine, died at Olymp. Iv. 1. which is four years later than 
Mr. B. makes him say. But to pardon him this fault, which in him 
shall pass for n small one, yet the next will bear harder upon him ; 
for he brings in this date of Solon's death, out of Phanias; as if it 
was a point uncontroverted, and allowed by Plnurch himself. 
Whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, without the least token of 
approbation; and places before it a quite different account ftom 
Heraclides, (an author as old as Phanias, and much more consider- 
able), «< That Solon lived, SYXNON XPONON, a mno timb afker 
Plsistratus's usurpation." Nay there is some ground for conjecture, 
that Plutarch disbelieved Phanias ; for he> espouses that common stoiy 
about Solon's conversation with Croesus; who came not to the crown 
till Olymp. Iv. 3. which is two years after Solon's death, according 
to Phanias : and yet Solon did not see Cnssus at his first accession 

• Fiot. Solone. ^ P. 106. * Ibid. * P» 167. • Plot Svlone. 
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to the throne; but after he had conquered foarteen nations in 
«f Herodottis tells it. So that for any thing that Mr. B. Jias proved, 
Solon might possibly have this controversy with Thespb, after the 
death of the Sicilian prince. But what if it was before his death? 
Mttst the fame of this new diversion, called tragedy, which was then 
a dbhonoorabie thing, and quashed by the ma^trate, needs fly as 
£ur as Sicily, to the prince's court? As if a new show could not be 
produced at a Bartholomew fair, but the foreign princes must all 
hear of it* 

But I must frankly observe on Mr. B/s side, (what he forgot to 
do for himself), that as Plutarch tells this story of Thespis, it must 
have hai^ned a little before Pisistratus's tyranny. For he presently 
subjoins, that when Pisistratus had wounded himself, and pretending 
tliat he was set upon by enemies, desired to liave a guard ; '' You do 
not act (says Solon to him) the part of Ulysses well ; for he wounded 
himself to deceive his enemies, but you to deceive your own country* 
men«" Laertius tells it a little plainer: that when Pisistratus had 
wounded himself, Solon said^..'^ Ay, this comes of Thespb*s acting 
and personating in his tragedies." Take both these passages toge* 
ther, and it mtist be allowed, that as far as Plutarch's credit goes, it 
appears that Thespis did act some of his plays before Olymp. liv. 4« 
But we have seen above that the Arundel marble and Suidas set the 
date of his first essay about Olymp. hd. And the age of Phrynichus 
his scholar strongly favours their side; for by their reckoning he be- 
gan hb plays about twenty-five years after hb master; but by Plu-. 
tarch*s, above fifty. And whose authority now shall we follow? 
Though there are odds enough against Plutarch, from the antiquity 
of the author of the marble, who was above three hundred years older 
than he; and from hb particular diligence and exactness about the 
hbtory of the stage; yet I will make bold to add another reason or 
two, why I cannot here follow him. For he himself telb me in ano* 
ther phiceL.<< That the first that brought Uitovs tui Ilafti the stories 
and the calamities of heroes upon the stage were Phrynichus and 
iEschylus:" so that before them all tragedy was satyrical, and the 
subject of it was nothing ebe but Bacchus and hb satyrs* But if 
thbaflGiir about Thespb, and Solon, and Pisbtratus be true, then 
Thespis must have represented Ulysses and other heroes in hb plays ; 
for it b intimated that Thespb's acting gave the hint to Pisbtratus 
to wound himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter passage of 
Plutarch is a refutation of hb former. The case seems to me to be 
thb. Some body had invented and publbhed thb about Solon, as a 
thing very agreeable to the character of a wise law-gtver« and Plu« 
tarch, who would never baulk a good story, though it did not exactly 

^ Liien. $oione. *£xaifcy rmr9 fvmt^ * Piot Symp. Qaut U !• 
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Ut with <5hrDnology, thougbc it a fliolt to oteit it in his hbforj 61 
Mm's Hfe. We hvf« «mtfitt' iflshMiee of thb in the t^ Mae 
treMise; for be tells atltfrge the eonversaiiOQ that Solon bad with 
CfcetosS though be fmAees IfWitii this^^Thit soase wooM rfietr 
bjr c^iTMotogleal argQments, that it muat iieeds he a fctSon. Waf , 
ha is so ihr tiansported in bdialf of his story^ that lie aeetees Ae 
nhde system of chronology, as a kfbyrinth of endless tiocenainiy; 
And yet he fainselfy npon other oecasiitHiSi can maice tte «f ekrono* 
logical arguments^ when be thinks they eondnce to bis design* As in 
the tife of Tbamistooies, he falls foul ftpOfeStesfanbrMis, {an Mthor, 
9» be bRnaetf owiis% oonteospoiary wtlh Peridea and Cimon ; tsho^ 
as AthensBos says"^ had seen Perieles, and aorlght poSsiMy see The- 
aristocles too), for aAiwiiog, that Themiiroeles (Cotfvefaed irfth 
Anasagoras and Meltssns the philosophers: ** Wherdn he'Ad bot 
eonsider chronology, (says Plmareh*), for Anaiagoras #to' in ac- 
qiaintance of Pertdes, who was much younger than Themistocks; 
umI Mdissiis was general against Pericles in the Samian war.'' 
Here we see this great esan could heUeve that an argnment dnHm 
ifom time is of coasidenible force : and yet, if itb hnaoMe strimiii^ion^ 
chronology seems to be revenged on him in this plaee, fortlie slight 
be put mpon it in the other. For Pericles was not so rtoote from 
Themistocles's time, but that one and the same persoh toiight be 
acquainted with them both, and even they Ihemselres he aequarntcd 
with one another ; the one being made general within sixteen years 
after the other's banbhment ^ And tirst for Anax agoras ; he might 
very well be personally known to Themistocles; * for he hras born at 
Olymp. lax. 1. as ApoHodonis^ and Demetrhis Phklcteus, two ex- 
cellent writers, testify; And began to teach philosophy in Athens at 
twenty years of age, Olymp* Ixxv. i. when Callias was arefaon ; the 
very year of Xerxes's expedition, when Themistocles acquired such 
glory; and nine years before he was banished/ ITie same autfaOn 
inform us, that Anaxaguras continued thirty years teachfng^ Athens, 
SO that he had nine entire yean to cultivate a f riendtr bi p with The- 
mistocles. And in the second place, what hinden but fbarMeUssus 
too might be Themistodes's friend, and yet be the Samian general in 
the war against Pericles, which was at Olymp. Ix3txiv. 4*. For^sup- 
pose him to have been of the same age with Anaxagoras, he might 
then, as we have seen already, have been acquainted with Themisto- 
cles: nay, suppose him, if you please, ten years older; and yet he 

^ Plat m Solooe. ' Id. X^tialts n^t HyofJiMf xmnamf kc 

* Plttt. in Cirooae. * Atben. p. 589. 

• Plut. in Tbcmitt. *OMt f v tmv XS^^wt aoro^*®*. » Diod. p. 41 et 4T. 
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would be bot seveoty yean, old when Ke.WA9;gieDenU to.the ^mtynff^ 
And what is there extimrdiuary in tha^? AnWMCPnu^ Mmself say;-^ 
vived that war, thifteeii y<^cs'; aod w«; b|iv^ hi4. la our, time aom 
generals .than ^ne thp^ uperi^ eighty yeaw of.agiq. 

Bat Mr. B. will piEoye.^-^That I myselC aUow Flatacd^'s . acoqmit 
«f Thespis, ;ind .am obtigi^ ta defend Jt» aa rnnph as be. is i because, i 
owned io an<yther pia^ thi^t he. was^coutemppiwcy with Soloai^ The; 
reader shall judge between usa when L have told him the, cases 
Jahaoae9..&^alas apd apo.ther, writer rei^^^. that soon aCtex thtu/Affg^ 
of Troyj^Jn Ot«stes*s time* one Themis* or TheomJU^ (i, eitas.L eoiv, 
tected itj Thefl|iis)» fint ioFeo^d,.tifgediies; in opposition^tawhichl, 
«ffinnedj^ that the true Theqiis. lived jn .S«)oai's .tiaoey long, enough 
after the ta]^^g of Troy^ Now c^rHnnly there .waa ao need /of. evaat^ 
Dess hece, whciie, the distaisci: oC diCrtwaagps spoken of wass^manyt 
whole qent^ifSi, I had .no need^ t»' deficrmine. Iliespis's, aySf.to 9k 
particular yeai> but to say he live^ ia the tim/e>of Soto;. as< withouc* 
question he did| apd may be aoppose^ about twenty yean old, befiocef 
Solon di^d,. if h^.made. tn^gedies atOlympw Ixi. Mr..B«. is pleased :toi 
call that dissertation my soft epistle to Dr. Mill*; whkb is irooioallyr 
said for hard; apd,indeed#. to confess the tenths it is .toot bard for 
faimtobtt^atj asiypea|sbyUsmostmiseiablesCnffabouianapaB«j|ici 
verses** 

And so much for thje age of lliespis: I sludl now consider- th«. 
opinion of those that malut, tragedy to be older than be* And what > 
has the learned examine;^ produced to maintain this assertion I No- 
thing but two .eonptmoa a^d obvious passages of Plato and I«efftios% 
which every seoond^^band writer ifttotesy that speaks bot of the age o£ 
tragedy: one of which passages tells usr_That tragedy did not com« 
mence.witb Theapis .nor Phrymchusy but was very old at Athens* 
The ocber\^That of old in tiigedy the chorus alone pes formed the 
whole dmma; afterwards Thespis introduced one actor. This is all 
he brings^ except a.hint. out of Aristotle^ who, affirming that iEs^ 
chylus invented the secoodactor, implies, hesays, that Thespis found 
€Hit the first. Now for two of his aothoritiesj Laertius and Aristotle^ 
these words of thdrsdo not prove^ that tragedy is older than Tbespis« 
For Thespis might be the first introducer of one actor, and yet be th(p 
inventor too of that sort of tngedy that was performed by the choriia 
alone. At first his plays might be but rude and imperfect, some songs 
only and dances by the chorus, and the Hemichoria^ i. e. the two 
halves of the chorus answering to each other: afterwards by loog use 
and experience, perhaps of twenty, or thirty, or forty years, he might 
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improve upon his own invention, and introduce one actoTi to dis- 
course while the chorus took breath. What inconsistency is there id 
this ? Aschylus, we see, is generally reported as the inventor of (he 
second actor; and yet several belie ved%. that afterwards he ioveuted 
too the third actor; for in the making of seventy-five plays, be had 
time enough to improve further upon his first model. . Where then 
b Mr. B/s consequence, that he would draw from Laertins sDd 
Aristotle. Biit he has Plato yet in reserve, who affirms_That tra- 
gedy was in use at Athens long before Thespls*s time. I have already 

observed ^ in answer to this That Plato himself relates it as a paradoi; 

and nobody that came after him would second him in it. He might 
be excused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Adrotf^ftiaa-prra, 
the extemporal songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really older 
than Thespis, and gave the first rise to tragedy; were it not that he 
aflSrms there*..That Minos the king of Crete was introduced in 
those old tragedies before Thespis's time. Which by no means may 
be allowed; for the old tragedy was all S«nipixi) uei <f%i)rix4, danc- 
ing and singing; and had no serious and doleful argument, as Minos 
piust be, but all jollity and mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my character. He 

believes, he says^, Laertius's works are better known to me thaa 
Plato's. What authors he believes I am best acquainted with, b to 
me wholly indifierent : but since he seems curious about my ac- 
quaintance with books, I will tell him privately in his ear, that the 
last acquaintance I made of this sort, was with the worst author I 
ever yet met with. But surely one would diink now, that the exa- 
miner himself was very well versed in Plato, since he is so pert upon 
me, and believes that I am not. Now the reader shdll see presently, 
and by this very passage of Plato, whether Mr. B. knows that author, 
or rather casts his eye upon him*, as he did on Seneca and the Greek 
tragedians. The interlocutors in this dialogue are Socrates and one 
Minos an Athenian, his acquaintance; and the subject of half of 
their discourse is to vindicate Minos, the antient king of Crete, (rom 
the character of cruelty and injustice, which the tragic poets by their 
plays had fastened upon htm. Now our examiner, with his wonder- 
ful diligence and sense, believes the person that talks there with 
Socrates, to be Minos, the old king of Crete, who lived above eight 
hundred years before him:.^^* Minos (says he') asks Socrates* how 
men come to have such an opinion of his severity:*' i. e. of Mioos's 
own that speaks ; as plainly appears there from Mr. B.'s context. Is 
not this gentleman now very well qualified to pass censures upon 
writers? that can make Plato's discourses to be like Lucian% 

* Vits ^scb. Tot rfiTOf vtswfiri» «vTtf {(fvff . ^ See above, p. tS5. 
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Dialogues of the Dead ? Nav, that can put the dead and the live to- 
gether in dialogued and be almost like Mezeutius, (the Phalaris of 
bis age, and therefore worthy of Mr. B/s respect) who 

Mortoa qoinetiaqi Jungebat corporm vtfis ? 

If he had read that shott treatise of Plato's, without being fast asleep, 
he might see some of those numerous places^ which will tell liimi 
that Minos the interlocutor there, was not Minos of Crete. " Dost 
thou know, (says Socrates to him), which of the Cretan kings were 
good men, as Minos and Rhadamanthus> the sons of Jove and Eu- 
ropa?**.^'' Rhadamanthus, (replies the other), was a good man, they 
say; but Minos was cruel, severe, and uojust.^^ *' Haveacare|(says 
Socrates again to him), this borders upon blasphemy and impiety. 
But I will set you right in your opinion of Miuosj lest you, who are 
a man, the son of a man, shouldst offend against a hero, the son of 
Jove/' If these places be not sufficient to make the examiner sen- 
sible of his blunder, I will give several others, when he and I next 
talk together. And I will tell him this further before-hand; that in 
my opinion, Plato himself published this dialogue without naming 
the interlocutor; it was only the 'Xaanpir^g xa) 6 Scivot, Socrates and 
somebody. Afterwards Minos was made the name of that unknown 
person, from Mipco^ the title of the dialogue. But I hardly chink, that 
he that first did it, ever imagined, such an ingenious author as Mi*. 
B. could have been caught in so sorry a trap. 

To convince us that tragedy was older than Thespis^, Mr. B. as- 
sures usu—*' Tliat Plutarch in the Life of Theseus bxprkssly tells us, 
tfaattheactingof tragedies was one part of the funeral solemnities, 
which the Athenians performed at the tomb of Theseus ** But he 
has been told already by another, that there is no such thing in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Theseus''; ^r if there was, yet tragedy would not on 
that account be older than Thespis; for Theseus had no tomb at A- 
thens before the days of Thespis. Mr. B. has pleaded guilty to this, 
and confessed that he took it at second-hand^ from Jul. Scaliger, 
whosays*^*' Tragoediam esse rem antiquam constat ex histoiia; ad 
Hesei oamque sepulchrum certasse tragicos legtmus*." I will tell 
him too of another that took it at the same hand ; the learned Ger. 
Vossitts^i..*' Aiunt quidam, (says he), Thesei ad sepulchrum certasse 
tragicos, atque earn fuisse tragoediarum vetustissimam.'* Wc^ll^ I ^ 
will not impute this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Scaliger and Vossius 
have erred before him: I will only observe the difference between 
those great men, and the greater Mr% B. They cite no authority 
for what they say, because they said it only at second-hand ; Mr. B. 
who took it at trust from them» believing that they had it out 9f 

• P. iSr. ^ P. 176. • View of Dissert, p. 7«. * P. nit. ibird edit. 
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Plutarch's Life of Theseus, cites him for it at a venture io his mai'- 

gJDi and in the text says He expressly tells us so. What poor 

and cowardly spirits were they in comparison of Mr. B. They 

wanted the manly and generous courage to quote authors they 

had never read, with an air of assurance. It is a great blot upon their 

memories; but however, we will let it pass, and examine a little into 

the story of Theseus's tomb, because such great men have been 

mistaken in it. For were it true that tragedies had been acted at 

Theseus*s tomb, (which is not so), yet those tragedies would be so 

far from being the first, that they came sixty years after Thespis had 

exhibited his. Theseus died in banishment, being murdered and 

privately buried in the isle of Scyros: and about eight hundred years 

afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take up his bones, 

and carry them to Athens, which was accordingly done by Cimoa, 

Oly mp. Ixxvii. 4. Merit, ra Mi}$ix^, says Plotarch>, ^atBwvo$ ^Apx^rrof , 

'< After the Mede's invasion, when Phsdon was archon, the oracle 

bid tlie Athenians fetch home the bones of Theseus, and it was done 

by Cimon.'' If the reading be not corrupted, this oracle was given 

Olymp* Ixxvi. 1. for then Phedon was archon; and at this rate it will 

be seven years before the otael^ Was obeyed. But I rather betjev^, 

that for Mifiixi ^atioovos, We ought to correct it, iAifitxa Aft^iwvosy 

<< When Aphepsion was archon.*' A was lost io 'Aft^tmpog^ because 

Mrfiixi ends with that letter, and du and e are commonly put one for 

the other, being antiently pronounced both alike. Now *A^f^i»v was 

archon'^, Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. which was the very year that Cimon 

fetched Theseus^s bones, as Plutarch relates it, who adds too, that 

*A^np/coy' was the archon. JDiodorus, in the anna! of that year, says 

Pliaeon was archon: for so the old reading is, "Apx^vros 'Af^< 

4>a/o0yo;« The late editions substitute ^athmvog : but the true lection 

is 'A^np/owo;, as appears from Laertius and Plutarch : and this depra* 

vation in Diodorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage in 

Plutarch; for as here 'A te^^'^yof was changed into4>aioovo^; so there 

it might be into ^aitxvos. The Arundelian marble calls him Apse- 

phion; placing "Apx^rr^s 'Atjnifioyo; at this very year. MeursiasS 

from these faulty places in Plutarch and Laertius, makes Ptiaedoo to 

have been thrice archon, about Ol. Ixxiii. 3. at Ol. Ixxvi. 1. and 

Ixxvii. 4. whereas really he was hut once archon, at 01. Ixxvi. I . But 

there i& 'another mistake committed by Jos. Scaliger, that has had 

very odd consequences. Scaliger in his 'OXu/xiria$coy ayoypai^^, which 

he collected from all the notes uf time that he could meet with in 

any authors, makes 'A^i^lm to be archon at Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. This 

I am persuaded he did not do out of design, but pure forgetfulness'? 

f Piut. in Thfseo. ** Luert. ioSocrat. * Pint. CiA. 

^ Meurs. Arclioat. ii. 6, 7. ' See here, p. 166 »nd SOO. 
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for he ioteDded to have set it at Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. hut id the interval 
between reading his author^ and committing this note to wrttingi his 
memory deceived him, and he put it at Olymp. Ixsiv. 4. This sus- 
picion of mine will be made out from Sealiger*s own words there, 
'OAuftir. o8. S. 'Aft^uw. Xtmpinif h/tw^ Kara riyo;, compared with 
Laertius's, from whence they are taken "*, S»)cp«n)( ^ymnnfi^ M 
'Aft^lmos h r«j) 8. mi r^^ o{^. *OXu/MriaSo;. After this comes Meursios, 
wiio mistakes that 'OAvfMrifltSow amypatn, for an antient piece £rst 
published out of MS by Scaliger ; and seeing Aphepsion named there 
as arcbon Olymp. Ixuv. 4"^. he interpolates Laertius to make him 
agree with it; by which means he makes two falsehoods in Laertius 's 
text, which was right before he meddled with it: for he sets Aphep- 
sion at Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. instead of Ixxvii. 4. and at Olymp. Ixxvii. 4. 
he puts Pbedon instead of Aphepsion. And besides this^, he dates 
Cimon's taking of Scyros, and the fetching of Theseas's bones, at 
Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. because Plutarch says^, Aphepsion was archon at 
the time of that action : which is a mistake of a dozen years; for this 
was done Olymp. Ixxvii. 3 and 4, as is plain from Diodorus% and 
intimated even by Plutarch himself. Nay, to see bow error is pro- 
pagated, even Petavius too was caught here^; for ^t Olymp. Ixxvii. 

4. he takes notice of Laertius's inconsistenvy, as he thought it 

'* He makes Socrates to be born (says he) at this Qlympind; hut he 
names Aphepsion for the archon, who was not in this ye^r, but 
Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. And again at Olymp. Ixxiv. 4. Petavius* makes 
Aphepsion to he archon, and cites Laertius for it in the life of So- 
crates: and he adds That in this year Cimon fetched Th^eus*s 

bones from Scyros to Athens. Here we see are the very same mis- 
takes that Meursius fell into; and the sole occasion of thepa all, was 
the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger. But Petavius has yet another 
mbcfaance, for he adds, that '* upon the bringing of Tbesep^'s bones* 
the prizes for tragcedians were instituted^: which is part of the errof 
of Jul. Scaliger and Ger. Vossius that we have noted above. The 
original of which seems to have been this mistaken passage of Plu- 
tarch; who, after he has related how the bones of Theseus were 
brought in pomp to Athens by Cimon; "'Etftrro ^i, (says lie^) xa\ nV 
[uv^fit^v ATTOT xol Ti^y todv rfoyaaim xfla-tv JvojUMf ny yiroftfi^. Now it 
seems that some believed ATTOT to be spoken of Theseus : and 
from thence they coined the story of tragedies being acted at his 
tomb. But it plainly relates to Cimon, who, with the rest of the 
generals, sat judge of the plays of Sophocles and ^chylus at that 

» Laert. in Socr. * Meun. Arch. ii. 7. * Ibid; » Plul. Cimon. 

* Piod. p. 45. ' PettiT. Doctr, Temp. 11, p. 570, • Ibid. p. 567, 

* Inde trmf^QMlorum iiistit«tat est. Agon. ^ Plat. Cim. 
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Olymp. Ixxvii. 4\ and gave the victory to the former. Upon the 
whole, then, first it appears against Mr. B. that tragedies were not 
acted among the solemnities at Theseus*s tomb: and secondlj, that 
Theseus's tomb was not built till Oiymp, lxxvii.4. in iUschylus't sod 
Sophocles's time, long after Theapis: so that were it true, that tia* 
gedies had heen one of those funeral solemnities, yet it would be no 
argument for that antiquity, that Mr. B« assigns to tmgedy* Bat 
these are mistalces of his only for want of reading: the next that Itm 
going to mention let otliers judge from what want it preeedes. The 
case is this; a certain writer has accused Mr. B< of a false citation of 
Plutarch's life of Theseus^; for there is no such tiling as he quotes 
in that life. In the life of Cimon indeed there is something that so. 
ignorant person might construe to such a sense. To this Mr. B. 

replies That he owns he was misled by Jul. Scaliger, who affirms 

the thing, hut quotes no body for it. '< And perhaps, (says Mr. B. 
further*), I was too hasty in not fully considering the whole passage 
of Plutarch in the life of Cimon, relating to this matter.'' Now this 
excuse implies an affirmation, that he had his eye oa that passive in 
the life of Cimon, when he wrote that about tragedies at Theseus's 
tomb. But the contrary of this is manifest from his own book; for 
he quotes not the life of Cimon, but the life of Theseus, where there 
is not one syllable of tragedies. So that he quoted Plutarch *^ at a 
venture,*' without looking into him at all. Where is the truth tbeo 
of his *' not TVishY considering?'* If Mr. B.'s very excuses staod 
in need of excuse, how inexcusable must the rest be! 

It was the examiner's purpose, to shew some footsteps of tragedy 
before the time of Thespis. But he has not objterved a passage of 
Herodotus, (because his second-hand writers did not furnish him with 
it), which of all others had been fittest for his turn. ** The Sicyo- 
nians (says that hbtorian*} in every respect honoured the memory of 
Adrastus, and particularly they celebrated the story of his life with 
tragical choruses; not making Bacchus the subject of them, bnt 
Adrastus. But Clistheoes assigned the choruses to Bacchus, and 
the rest of the festival to Melanippus." This Clisthenes here spoken 
of, was grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the main 
agent in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olympl Ixvii. And 
since tragical choruses were used in Sicyon before that Clistheaes's 
time, it appears they must be long in use before the time of ThespiS) 
who was one generation younger than Clisthenes himself. And 
agreeably to this, Themistius tells tis^.^That the Sieyonians were the 

* Fiat. ib. See Marm. Anind. Epoch. 57. ^ View of Diss p. 7S. 9 p. olt 3d K- 

* Herod. ▼. c. 67. Ta vmBta avroZ rfmywtm x^vXo't lyiftufof, 

* Them. Orat, »ix. TfaryyJ/af itf irflt# f*i» Znammty nKt^rnvf^i U Jittmcw t?.»-^ 
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ioveotore of tragedy, and the Athenians the finishen* And whea 
Aristotle says^LJrhat some of the Pelopoonesians pretend to the 
iSTention of it; I understand him of these Sicyonians, Now if Mr* 
B. had but met with this place of Herodotus, with what triumphing 
and insulting would he have produced it ? What plenty of scurrility 
and grimace would he have poured out on this occasion. But I have 
so little apprehensions either of the force of this argument, or of Mr. 
B.'s address in managing it, that I here give him notice of it, for the 
improvement of his next edition. The truth is, there is no more to 
be infened from these passages, than that before the time of Thespts 
the first grounds and rudiments of tragedy were laid; there were 
choruses and extemporel songs, auroo^fSiarfXAf but nothing written 
nor published as a dramatic poem : so that Phalaris b still to be in- 
dicted for a sophist, for saying his two fairy poets* wrote tragedies 
against him. Nay thie very word tragedy was not heard of then at 
Stcyon, though Herodotus names Tpoyixou^ XV^^^f '^ ^^^ tragical 
choruses," which by and by shall be considered* 

Mr. B. is so very obliging, that if I will sufier myself to be taught 
by him ^ he will set me right in my notion of tragedy. I am willing to 
be taught by any body, much more by the great Mr. B. though as 
to this particular of tragedy, I dare not honour myself, as Mr. B. 
bonoore his teacher', by telling him — That the fouhdation of all the 
little knowledge I have in this matter was laid by him. For there is 
nothing true in the long lecture that he reads to me here about tra- 
gedy, but what I might have learnt out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, 
Gerard Vossius, Marmora Oxoniensia, and other common boolcs. 
And as for the singularities in it, which I could not have learnt in 
other places, (if I, who am here to be taught, may use such freedom 
with my master), they are such lessons, as I hope I am now too- old 
to learn. I will not sift into them too minutely; for I will observe 
the respect and distance that is due to him fipom his scholar: but 
there is one particular that I mast not omit; when he tells me, as 
out of Aristotle, that the subject of primitive tragedy was '' satyrical 
reproofii of vicious men and manners of the times':" so that he ex** 
plains very dexterously, as he thinks, the expression of Phalaris.^ 
That the poets wrote tragedies against him : for the meaning, lie says'^ 
is this.— That they wrote lampoons and abusive satyrical copies of 
verses upon him. But it were well if this would be a warning to 
him, when he next pretends to teach others, to consider first, how 
lately he himself came from school. The words of Aristotle that he 

refers to are ^That tragedy at first was ^Stftv^ix^^; which Mr, B. in 

his deep judgment and reading, interprets satyre and lampoon, con* 

* Arist. Poet Sw • Epist. 63, 97, ' P. ITS. S P. 59, 

* P. 173. * P. 180, 181. ^ Artat. Poc|. 4. 
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foanding the aatyrical plays of the Greeks with the saihre of the 
Romans; thoagh it is novr above a haodred years since Casaoboa* 
wrote a whole book oa purpose to shew they had no simiKtode nor 
affinity with one another. The Greek satyrica was ooiy a jocose 
sort of tragedy, consisting of a chorus of satyrs, (from which it had 
lis name), that talked lasciviously, befitting their character: but they 
never gave ** reproofs to the vicious men of the times," their whole 
discourse being directed to the action and story of the play, wliicb 
was Bacchus, or some antient hero turned a little to ridicule. 
There is an entire pky of th'is kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euri- 
pides; but it no more concerns the vicious men at Athens in the 
poet^s time, than his Orestes or his Hecuba does. As for the abusive 
poem or satire of the Romans, it was an invention of their own: 
'' Satira tota nostra est," says Quintilian"*: ** Satire is entirely 
ours:" and if the Greeks had any thing like it, it was not the satyrical 
plays of the tragic poets, but the old comedy, and the Silli made hy 
Xenophaoesy Timon, and others. '^ Satire, (says Diomedes"), 
among the Romans, is now an abusive poem, made to reprove the 
vices of men." Here we see, it was a poem of the Ramans, not of 
the Greeks ; and it was now, that is, after Lucilius's time, that it 
became abusive; for the satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite of 
another nature. And now which of my masters must I be taught by? 
by Quintilian and Diomedes, or by the young Orbilius^ that has 
lashed Scaliger and Saimasius at that insolent rate? But Mr. B. 
offers to prove, that the old tragedy had a mixture of lampoon, from 
Thespis's cart that he carried his plays in: << From which cart (says 
ht^) scurrility and bufibonery were so usually uttered, that 'EfoifM^fiip 
and '£f cifM^ns xiy^nf became proverbial expressions for satire and 
jeering. What an odious word is here, 'Efat^M^eir! Sure all the 
bufibonery of that cart he talks of, could not be so nauseous as this 
one barbarism. I desire to know in what original author (for hb 
second-hand gentlemen he must excuse me) this wonderful word 
may be found: the original of which seems a mistake of j( dfmffm 
for a participle "E^M/wiffln'. But to leave this to keep company with 
AmyovtSoi and SiXivxiSou^; I will crave leave to tell him, that they 
were other carts, and not Thespis^s, that this proverb Ta ^ ofui^ 
was taken from. For they generally used carts in their pomps and 
processions, not only in the festivals of Bacchus, but of other gods 
too. And particularly in the Eleusinian feast, the women were car- 
ried in the procession in carts, out of which they abused and jeered 
one another: Aristophanes in Plutus.^ 

* I«. Casanb. De Satjrica et Satira. Par. 1595. 
- QuinK z. 1. * Dioned. p. 48t. * P. f 15. » P. IRD. 

* See here p. 147. 
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Upon which passage ^e old Scholiast and Suidas' have this note: 
..That in those carts the women, ih^SUfowf ^bAA^Aou^, made abusive 
jests one npon another; and especially at a bridge over the river 
Cephissusy where the procession used to stop a little ; from whence 
%f> abase and jeer was oriled yt^ifyiy\ These Eleusinian carts are 
mentioaed by Viigil in tlie first of his Georgics 

Tanlaqu« Elcouns matris volTcntM pUMtn': 

Which most of the interpreters have been mistaken in: for the poel 
means not that Ceres invented them, but that they wei« used at her 
leasts. But besides the Eleusinian, there was the same custom ia 
many other /estival pomps, whence it was that ITofunvfiy and Ilofibvf/a 
came at last to signify scoffing and railings So Demosthenes takes 
the word; and his scholiast says^—That in those pomps they used 
to put on vixards, and riding in the carts, abuse the people; from 
whence, says he, comes the proverb, ^ a/iafys (^ vjSpio-f ; which De- 
mosthenes uses in the same onition\ So that the very passage of 
this orator, which Mr. B. cites in hb margin, is not meant of the 
carts of tragedians. It is true, Harpocration and Suidas ^ understand 
it of the pomp in the feasts of Bacchus: but even there too, they 
were not the trapc, but the comic poets, who were so abusive; for 
they also had their carts to carry their plays in. << The comic poets, 
(says the Scholiast on Arbtophanes'}, rubbing their faces with lees 
of wine, that they m^ht not be known, were carried about in carts, 
and sung their poems in the highways; from whence came the pro- 
verb, 'Slg ii dfii^t AtfOfi, to rail as impudently as out of a cart." Mr. 

B. concludes this paragraph with a kiud hint^ ^That the doctor may 

perhaps, before be dies, have a convincing proof, that a man may be 
the subject of such tragedies, (i. e, such lampoons and abuses ^rom 
carts), while he is living. I heartily thank him for telling the world 
what worthy adversaries I am like to have, and what honourable 
weapons they will use; and to requite his kindness, I assure him that 
I shall no more value nor be concerned at those lampooning trage- 
dies, than if they were really spoken out of carts, which perhaps may 
^till be the fittest stage for such kind of tragedians. 

There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch, that concern the 
rise and origin of tragedy •« 

Jgnotom tragice genas ioveiiiMe Caraaeiue 
Picitar, et plausths vf xi&se poeniata Thespis*. 

And •Apx®j*8v«y rwv vtp) €>effmv 58>j r^y Tpctycoilav xtysh^ Now the first 

' Schol. ArUt. p. 48. Said, in Ta t^ a/AA^wy. • Hrsycb. Ttf, 
^ Gcorg. i. T. 163. * Dcmost. de Corona, p. 134. Edit. Pur. ^ P. 159. 

* Harp, in Ile/AVi/a. Asorvvtatuus ic^aTs, Suid. in *£{ iax^fis, ^£9 Aiiva/oif. 
• HchtoU Ariat. p. 7«. » P. ISO, » Hor. iu Arte Poci. • PJut. in Solone. 
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of these, as Mr. B. glosses opon it% meaos, it was an aDkoovra 
kind of tragic poetry, which Thespis fooiid oat; and implies, there 
was another known kind jn use before him. The latter, he sajrs^, may 
import, that Thespis did not invent, ^^ hot only gave life and motion 
to tragedy by making it dramatic." Now Mr. B. either serioosly 
believes these interpretations, or not. If he does, the best advice his 
friends can give him, b to trouble his head no more with critic, for 
it will never do him credit. If he does not believe them, where is 
that modesty << becoming a yonng writer%" or that sincerity be- 
coming a gentleman, or that prudence becoming a man? It is a 
dangerous thing to trifle with the world, and to pat those things upon 
otbera which he believes not himself. No man ever despised his 
readers, that did not suffer for it at the last. However, whether Mn 
B. believes these interpretations or not, I am resolved not to refote 
them. For though I have often had already, and shall have still, a 
very ignoble employment in answering some of his little cavils, yet I 
have spirit enough to think, that there may be some drudgery so 
very mean, as to be really below me. 

We are come now to the last point about tragedy, and that is, the 
origin of the bame* I had observed ..That the name of tngedy was 
no older than the thing; as sometimes it happens, when an <rid word 
is borrowed, and applied to a new notion. So that the very word 
Tfoffif^la^ which the false Phalaris ases in his epistles, was not so 
much as beard of in the days of the true one. Mr. B. commences 
his answer to this with an acuteness lamiliar to him. '* What does 
he mean? (says he')^^ Names I thought were invented to signify 
things, and that the things themselves must be before the names by 
which they are called." Now I leave it to the sagacious reader to 
discover, what I cannot do, the pertinency and the drift of this pas- 
sage of Mr. B's. However, let it belong to any thing or nothing, it 

is a proposition false in itself That things themselves must be before 

the names by which they are called. For we have many new tunes 
in music made every day, which never existed before; yet several of 
them are called by names that were formerly in use: and perhaps the 
tune of Chivy Chace, though it be of famous antiquity, is a little 
younger than the name of the chase itself. And I hnmbly conceive 
that Mr. Hobbes*s book, which he called the Leviathan, is not quite 
as antient as its name is in Hebrew. So fery fortunate is Mr. B. 
ivhen he endeavours at subtilty and niceness. It is true, where 
things are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works of 
nature, they must be older than the names that are given them : but 
in things of art or notion, that have their existence from man's inteU 
lect or manual operation, the things themselves may be many years 

• P. 175. * P. 176. « Pr«f. * P.17S. 
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jroanger than the names by which they are called ; and so the thing 
tragedy may possibly be younger than the name that it is called by. 

The reason, therefore^ why I affirmed^.That the name of tragedy 
was no older than the thing, was because good authors assured me, 
that the word tragedy was first coined from the goat* that was the 
fnrize of it, which prize was first constituted in Thespis*s time. So 
the Arundel marble, in the epoch of Thespis..K«} itxov hiti^ 6 rpa- 
yo;..^' And the goat was appointed for the prize." So Dioscoridesj 
in his epigram upon Thespis.^ 

And Horace speaking of the same person... 

Camuae qui tragie* vilem ecrtavit ob hircma. 

And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was the true 
etymology of the word, and that the guesses of some grammarians, 
^fofyatla quasi rp^eftta, or xfttpfila quasi rf^uu tfl^^ and other 
such like, were absurd and ridiculous, I thought, as I do still, that 
the very name of tragedy was no older than Tliespis; and con- 
sequently could not have been found in the epistles of the true 
Phalarist 

But I have not forgot what I myself lately quoted out of Herodotus, 
tbat the Sicyonians before Tliespis's time honoured the memory of 
Adrastus, rpmytxoiffi X^P^^'« ^'^^^ tragical choruses^ If this be so, 
here appears an ample testimony, that the word tragedy was older 
than Thespis. But for a man that meddles with this kind of learn- 
ing, the first stock to set up and prosper with, is sound judgment, 
which gives the very name and being to critic, and withoujt which he 
will never be able to steer his course successfully among many seem- 
ing contradictions. As in this passage of Herodotus* which is con- 
trary to what others assure us, what course is to be taken ? Must 
we stand dubious and neuters between both, and cry out upon the 
uncertainty of heathen chronology ? or must we not rather say^JThat 
Herodotus, who himself lived many years after Thespis, when tra- 
gedy was frequent, and improved to its highest pitch, made use of a 
prolepsis, when he called them rpotyixo&f ;go^oi$; meaning such cho- 
russes as gave the first rise to that which in his time was called tra- 
gedy? So we have seen before*, that Porphyry, and Jamblichus, and 
Conon speak of Taurominium at a time when that name was not yet 
heard of; but they meant the city Naxos, that was afterwards called 
so. Such an anticipation is common and familiar in all sorts ot 
writers. And if Herodotus in another place, where he says^^That 
the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in Attica) honoured the 

•rfmyfim. Tfdyf. ^ Hmd. ▼. e. Cf . • P. ISO. ^ Hcrsd. ▼. c. 63. 
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goddesses Damia aad Auxe&ia ;(opoia'i ywmxfjtoun xfprofMio'ii with 
choruses of womeo, that used to abuse and burlesque the women of 
the country, had called them xopoio-i xoyuxoVii comical choruses, he 
had said nothing unworthy of a great lustorian ; because those choruses 
of women were much of the same sort that were afterwards called 
comical; though perhaps at that time the word comical was not yet 
minted. 

But let us see what Mr. B. advances, to shew that the name of 
tragedy is older than Tlicspis. << It cannot reasonably be questioDed, 
(says he'), but that those Bacchic hymns they sung in chorus round 
their altars, (from whence the reguUr tragedy came), were called b; 
this name tragedy from rpiyosf the goat, the sacrifice at the offeriDg 
of which these odes were sung. But he presently subjoins ^-Jl'hat 
as to this we are in the dark, and have only probabilities to guide us. 
If we are in the dark, I dare affirm, that the examiner will leave us 
so still; for it b not his talent to give light to any thing, but rather 
to make it darker tlian it was before. '* It cannot reasonably (be 
says) be questioned.'* Why not, I pray? Because it would be a 
question chat he could not answer* I know no other unreasonable- 
ness in questioning it; for he has not one authority for what he 
supposes here, that the name of tragedy was as old as the institution 
of sacrificing a goat to Bacchus. But on the contrary, we baTe 
express testimonies, that it was no anticnter than when the goat was 
made the prize to be contended for by the poets* As besides the 
passages cited before, Eusebius says in his chronicle «.*' Certaotibus 
in AgooeTragos, i. e. hircus in praemio dabatur; unde aiunt tragcedos 

nuncupatos." So Diooiedes the grammarian '< Tragoedia a Tp<iy» et 

wl^ dicu, quoniam olim actoribus tragicis, rpdyog, id est, hircusi 
pnemium cantus pro|x>nebatur." EtymoL Mag. Ki jcXi^rai rfaya^l»i 
m rpdytis tj wl^ akxov iTiisrn* Philargyrius^ on Virgirs Georgics— 
'^ Dabatur hircus prasmii nomine, unde hoc genus poematis tragoediam 
volunt dictam.'* All the other derivations of the word tragedy are to be 
slighted and exploded. But if this be the true one, as certainly It 
is, the word cannot possibly be autienter than Thespis's days, who was 
the first tliat contended for this prize. Besides this, we have very good 
authority, that those Bacchic hymns, from whence the regular tra- 
gedy came, were originally called by another name, not tragedy, but 
dithyramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches ""-^'^ Tragedy (says he) 
had its first rise from those that sung the dithyramb. *' AMfofi^h 
(says Suidas), Zfjivos ils Aiovutrov,'* i. e. *^ Dithyramb means the Bac- 
chic hymn." The first author of the dithyramb, as some relate '', waJ 
Lasus Hermionensis in the first Darius*s time: or as others re* 

* P. 178. * P. 179. » Gcorg. ii. ▼. 183. • Arift ?•«. i». 'Ai* 

rm i^a^nrui tw AifiyfatfcjS&ir. » Suid. AacDf. Arist. Schol. p. 56t, 421. 
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]ate% ArioD Metbymneus in the time of Perianden Bot as it 
appears from Pindar and his Scholiast'^ the antiquity of it was so 
greati that the inventor could not be known : and Archilochns, who 
was much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very word dithy- 
fsamb in these wonderful and truly dithyrambic verses.* 

Oi}« Aifivpa^09^Mf«# avytiMfawMts fljpiMtf*— Atben. p. 6f8. 

So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a pair of 
trochaics* And Mr. B. may please to observe, that Arcbilochus^ 
too, as well as Suidas, defines a dithyramb to be a Bacchic hymn, 
which Mr. B. erroneously makes to be peculiar to tragedy. I will 
tell him also, anon, that the chorus belonging to the dithyramb vras 
not called a tragic but cydian chorus. 

Mr. B. has failed in his first attempt about the date of the word 
tragedy; but he has still another stratagem to bring about his design. 
For he will prove that rpay»S/ot^ comprehended originally both tra* 
gedy i|pd comedy*^: and since comedy was as autieut as Susarion, 
who was near forty years older thanThespis, it follows that the word 
rpaywS/«, which comedy was then called by, must be older too than 
Thespis. This being the point he promised to prove, he presently 
shifts hands, and changes the question ; for he has quoted five pas- 
sages, one out of Athenaus, three out of the Scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, and one ont of Hesychius, to shew that r^uycpSiM signifies 
comedy. Which is a thing so known and common, and confessed 
by all, that he might as well take pains to prove that xco/tfS/ot signifies 
comedy. But what is all this to rpaycoUa ? Must rgayeflUot signify 
comedy because rpvyeplla. does? An admirable argument, and one of 
Mr. B.'s beloved sort He may prove too, whensoever he pleases, that 
<< lacerna*' means a lamp, because <^ lucerna" does ; and a great many 
other feats may be performed by this argument. But in hb other 
citations, with which his margin is plentifully stufled out, there is 
one to shew that rptywlia, signifies tragedy, and two that rgaywiia 
signifies comedy. Now the first of these is beside the question 
again, for though rqtjyaoUoL should stand both for T^^ycpSfa and 
xwfun^lny yet it dues not at all follow, that rgayai^la muy stand for 
xoofueolloi. If Mr. B. had studied his new logic mure, and his Phalaris 
less, he had made better work in the way of reasoning. It is as if some 
school-boy should thus argue with his master: — *^ Pomum" may sig- 
nify *^ malum" an apple, and *' pomum" too may signify *' cerasum" a 
cherry; therefore '^ malum" an apple may signify ^* cerasum*' a cherry. 
But besides the failure in the consequence, the proposition itself is 
false; for rguyo^Sia does not signify tragedy : nay, to see the strange 



* Siiid.^^/M. Aritt.Schol. 4tl. Dion Chr^soit. p. 455. » Piad. Olym. 13. 

' P. 179. • Ibid. 
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felicity of Mr. B.'s critic, even his other assenkm it ialie too; fcr 
Tfof/tpila never signifies comedy. Let us extmioe his instances. 

** TftfoAUf (says Mr. B.)% signifies tragedy properly so cilledj in 
this passage of Aristophanes : 

Tfn^ff^mt • • • •— Ante. Acham. p. ffS. 

^' For this is spoken of Euripides.'' Bat what then ? Why *' Eari« 
pides being a tragic poet| rfuyMm,^ when applied to bim» most needs 
signify tragedy." I am unwilling to discourage a geotleiaaa; sad 
yet I cannot but take notice of his unlucky hand, whenever he med- 
dles with authore. Here he interprets rpuytfUa *' tragedy;*' and yet 
the very jest and wit of this passage consists in this, that the poet 
calls Euripides^s plays *' comedies.*' And' so the Scholiast interprets 

it TffiymiUa li fhfv, ioA rev wm^jtMMf. Euripides was accused by 

Aristophanes, and several of the antients, for debasiog the majesty 
and grandeur of tragedy, by introducing low and despicable cfaarM- 
ten instead of heroic ones; and by making his persons discourse in 
a mean and popular style, but one d^pree above common talk in co* 
medy; contrary to the practice of .£schylns and Sq>hocles, who ss- 
pired after the sublime character, and by metaphora and e[Mthet8| 
and compound words, made all their lines strong and lofty. And 
particularly in Aristophanes's Raos^^, where iEschylos and Euripides 
are compared together, the latter is pleasantly i>arlesqu*d and rallied 
on this very account. What could Aristophanes then say smarter in 
this passage about him, than, in derision of his style and character, to 
call bis tragedies '< comedies?" 

Well, let us see if in his next point Mr. B« is more fortunate^ 
That rfay^ia may signify comedy. <* There is a fragment, (he 
says^), of Arbtopbanes's mPYTAAHS preserved, where xfmfi^ 
signifies *' a comedian :*'«. 

Koi rint & tlfv; wfirm (th Immffstin 

MlXvm , ^«i II rwf tamXin^h Ktn^'mt* '^^-Atben. p. 551. 

Now Sannyrion being a comic poet, as it is very well known, it is a 
clear case, as Mr. B. thinks, that M rm rpayqUmp means ^' one of the 
comedians.** No doubt the poet meant to say, that Sannyrion was 
sent ambassador from the comic poets, Meletus from the tragic, and 
Cinesias from the dithyrambic. This was Aristophanes*s thought; 
and therefore I affirm, that his words could not be ^M r»v rpmy^pUf, 
as now they are read. So far from that, that if rfoytfUAv could sig- 
nify comedians, yet he would not have used the word in this place, 
where rpop/txm x^P^* immediately follows. For what a wretched 
ambiguity would be here, and wholly unworthy of ao elegant a poet ? 

• P. 179. ^ Arist. Rao. p. Ifi7, ke. * P. 179. 
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fliooe TfaytfigM nod rfayi*m» x^f^ ^^ words of the same import 5 and 
if the former may sxfpaXfj ^* comedy," the latter may do so too. So 
that if the persons SanoyrioD and Meletas had oot been well known, 
the pasi3gf mij^t appear a mere tautolc^, ^'tngedians and tragedi- 
ans,'' or ^^ oomedians and comedians :" or if the signification was 
varied, the one word meaning comedians, and the other tragedians, 
yet it Iiad been uncertain whether of the two was the comedian, and 
whether the tragedian; because both the words, according to Mr. B. 
may be interpreted in either signification. These, I conceive, are 
such just exceptions against the vulgar reading of this passage, that 
a person who esteems Aristophanes as he deserves, may safely say he 
never wrote it so* If critic had ever once smiled upon Mr. B. or if 
there was not a Iciod of fatality in his errors, he could scarce have 
missed this most certain correction .» 

• • • . nfi/rm fUv Zanufiw 
X«S vJ5> rfvyf^ih • • • • 

By which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes; for rpvyfki; never 
signified any thing but ^' a comedian." And how easy and natural 
was the depravation of rfuyfUh into xfopy^M Tpuy^Hs being the 
much rarer word, and, as I believe, not to be met with in prose or se- 
rious writings; for it was a kind of jeering name, and not so honour- 
able as KmiutlUs. However, the corruption of this passage is very 
antient ; for the author of the epitome of Atheussus, who lived be- 
fore Eustathius's time, i. e. above five hundred years agp, read it 
TfoyfUfy; for here lie calls Sannyrioo a tragedian^. But in Elian's 
days the true reading rfuyauUn was still extant in Athenseus: for that 
author transcribes this very passage into his Various Hbtory, and from 
it he calls Sannyrion a comedian, and Melitus a tragedian. 

But, that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of r^ vy^p&Sy into 
Tfn y uiip, I will tell him of one or two other corruptions in the very 

same passage: . . . ^Amin rS, rp^nm xpfS^ 

For the learned Casaobon instead of Mi Aiiro; reads it MtXiro;; *' be- 
cause, (says he)^, neither this verse here, nor any other wherein he 
is mentioned, will allow the second syllable of his name to be long/' 
But, with humble submission, whether his name be written Mi Airo; 
or MJXijro^, I affirm, that those very verses both allow and require, 
that the second syllable of it should be long. As first in this of 
Aristophanes, if the first syllable of xuxXiumv be short, the second of 
tMXms must be long. Casaubon, it is true, as his observation shews, 
believed the first of avxAnMoy to be of necessity long: but as it is plain 
that it may be short, so that it actually is so in several pass^es, (I 

* Rpk. Atbaa. MS. Z«fMf /mc tw r^ayfim, 
* X.\, Var. Hist x. 6. Xamfimf e Kuftfiims womrns* ^ CsMiib. td Athen. p. 85f . 
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might say, all), of the same poet, will be seen by and by. The other 
Terse that Casaubon produces is this out of Rana^: 

But eren here, too, the secood syllable of M«x/tov is long; for KAI 
ought to be struck out, as will be plain from the whole passage: 

Xi»X/«rf MfXiTMr^ KaftKSp mikiifJtdTvWf 

8!fii»*nr, XofflMtff' raX'^ ^' ^*rMnr«««— ^Amt Baa p. ISO. 

Who does not see now, that if KAI be inserted in the second verse, 
a great part of the elegancy is lost? for the whole sentence mns on, 
without any particle of conjunction. But to put the matter qnite 
out of doubt, this very verse is cited in Sttidas>, and KAI does not 
appear there: but it easily crept into the text, because the next word 
begins with the same letters, KA. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
fftult that Casaubon found in the passage of Athenseus is really none. 
But there is one which he did not find, and that is xuxAixwir instead 
of xuxXiaw; for the verse sboukl be corrected thus: 

So £lian^ cites it from this very place Ktvficlas xoxXfonr x^^ ^^^ 

7^$. And Aristophanes^ speaks so in other places:^ 

And again, speaking of the same Cinesias ; 

Tavrt vtmAiJUKf rot xcixXM^^^dloiuiiXov; 

And so all manner of writers call them xuxXioi x^P^'» ^^^ never xvx- 
Aixol; Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, Hesychius, 
Plato, Plutarch, and others. This cyclian chorus was the same with 
the dithyramb, as some of these authors expressly say; and there 
were three choruses belonging to Bacchus, the Kof/xixi^, the Tpoyi- 
xo;, and the KuxXio;; the last of which had its prize and its judges at 
the Diunysia^, as the other two had. The famous Simonides won 
fifty-six of these victories, as Tzetzes informs us from an epitaph 
upon that poet's tomb: 

*£4 iiri mrriiMtrM, Zifitni^t if»p wxms 

tZ^vnTW 4'v;^isf rots ivtymtAtnts — ^Tzetz. Cbll. i. S4. 

So this epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. In- 
deed it is not expressed here what sort of victories they were: so that 
possibly there might be some of them obtained by his tragedies; if 
tliat be true which Suidas tells us, that Simonides made tragedies. 
But I rather believe that he won them all by his dithyrambs with the 

» Suid. in Mi^^itoj. *» AZl x. 6. * Arwt. Nub. p. 79. 

^ JEsch. contra Ctesiph. p. 87. Kat rols fAit K^tras rovt nc AienWMr, f«y ftn ^iKaUs 

Tcvj K-JK>.*'yjf X'foty H^lyuT'tf C^rfxioZn* 
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cyclian choruses; and I am coofirmed in it by his own epigram, 
not published before: 

£v3o|o9 f/xAf «yXaw af^'nKjSiff.— ->ADthol. Epigr. MS. 

I have supplied the third verse with Si&t^afuvo^y wliich is wanting ia 
the MS. But it is observable^ that instead of ylxa;^ as it is in Tzet- 
zes, the MS. epigram has raifoui, which I take to be the author's owa 
word; bat being not understood^ it was changed into vUas. For 
zaupoff ** a bull>" was tlie prize of dithyramb^ as a goat was of tra- 
gedy: which was the reason why Pindar gives to dithyramb the epi- 

AiBvfmftfff ••.••• • Find. Olymp. zt. 

^^ He calls the dithyramb |3oi)Attn}^, (says the Scholiast), because the 
bull was the prize to the winner, that animal being sacred to Bac- 
chus.*' And as the dithyrambic poets contended for a bull, so the 
harpers, XitapvlUi, contended for a calf. Aristophanes : 

Aff/Sfof 9I01M* adiAitos Boii&riov.— ^Acharn. p. f61. 

^^ Some, (says the Scholiast), interpret it M i^i(rx(o for a calf; be- 
cause he tliat got the victory with his harp had a calf for his pre- 
mium." He seems, indeed, to give preference to the other exposi- 
tion^ that makes {mcx^; the name of an harper, and tlie modern 
translators follow him in it : but the former is the true meaning of 
the passage, as both the language and the sense sufficiently shew. I 
will crave leave to add two things more relating to this matter: first, 
that this triple chorus, the comic, tragic, and cyclian, may perhaps 
be meant in that epigram of Dioscorides, which I have produced 
above.^. •> ' « ^ ' i 

Neither shall I contend the point, if any one will embrace this ex- 
position: but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which makes it 
relate to ** Trina idberalia," the three festivals of Bacchus. And se* 
coadly, that these prizes, the bull and the calf, appointed for the 
dithyramb and pbiying on the harp, (if they really were continued 
till Smonides's death, and Aristoplmnes's time, and if those passages 
of theirs related to the present custom, and not the first institution 
only), may induce some to believe, that the old prizes for tragedy and 
comedy might be continued too, though they be not taken notice of, 
However, be this as it will, the arguments used above^ are not weak* 
cned at all by it. For it is plain, from the epochs of iCschylus, &c. 

' Sec above, p. SOO, S23, 
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in the Arundel Marbki (where those priies are not netttiofied), tint 
the epochs of SaDoyrion and Thespisj (where thej are meotioosd}i 
were proposed to ns by that aathor^ as the ftrst rise of comedy and 
tragedy. 

Mr. B. has one passage inorey which is his last anchor^ to prove 
his notable point .^That the word tragedy may signify comedy. It 
is in the Greek prolegomena to Aristophanes^ gathered out of sosie 
tmmeless authors : the words are*.^^r« S« rm&nfif (iMpppB(«r) tktlf 
xeA rpotytfiteaf, oiert) r^vynSiay tim dSo'cv, Siri Tftr/lf ^tifimm hmjui* 
Sotiv ; L e. ** Comedy maybe called tragedy, ^' quasi trygosdia," because 
the actors besmeared their laces with lees of wine.*' Here we see 
the testimony is positive and full, that comedy may be called tragHyi 
which is the thing that Mr. B. undertook to prove; and what is there 
now remaining but to congratulate and applaud him? But I think 
one could hardly pitch upon a better instance to shew that he that 
meddles with these matten must have brains, as Mr. B/s phrase is, 
as well as eyes ** in his head.*' A noan that has that furniture in hu 
upper story, will discover by the very next words in that nameless old 
author, that the passage u corrupted. For it iounediately follows-* 
Ka} ri}^ fuiv rpaytfilof to f I^ IXioy iuv$s«u TSvf ioLfHcriu ^i ^ iM^ltui 
ri tU yi Acora. So that the whole sentence, as the common readiog 
and Mr. B. has it, is thus:«i.** Comedy may be also called tragedy: 
and it is the design of tragedy to excite compassion in the auditory; 
but of comedy to excite laughter.'* Is not this now a most admira- 
ble period, and all one as if he had said -.Comedy may be called tra- 
gedyi for they are quite different things ? Without all doubt, if he had 
really meant, '* comedy may be called tragedy;*' in those following 
words he would have said...T^( rpcpyttitm$ r^^ nvfU^ kt/ofUniSmmJ* it 
is the design of tragedy properly so called;" and not have left themi 
as they now are, a piece of flat nonsense. But the fault, one may 
say, is now conspicuous enough; but what shall be done for an 
emendation of it? Even that, too, is very easy and certain; for, with 
the smallest alteration, the whole passage must be read tbus:^^ ^W 
U rdSn|f tfartiv nei xfWf^fUwfy slsm) r^ayft/av rim st^iw, Ztt fff^fk 
Xpid'^Mvoi inmf^tf^w* And so we have it in almost the very same words 
in another writer among the same prolegomena".^T^ «Mif Si {»^ 
l^mtlw) xo) Tfuyto^itm f a<r)y, in rpv/) li«^/«yri^ r« irpirmtm uaiapfawro. 
The import of both is ...That for umft^U one may use the word t^«- 
ywSk; which b true and right; for the words are synonymous, as 
appears from several places in Aristophanes and the old lexicogra- 
phers. 

I have now despatched all the examiner's instances which be has 
brought to shew that rpvycoSia may signify tragedy, or rfvftfiU H' 

* Proleg. Arist. p. ii« ^ Ibid. p. vH. 
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nify coMMdy: and it would seem a very ttmoge thing in any other 
writer tat Mr; B. that he should bring half a dozen examples that 
are either hhe, or nothing to his purpose^ and be ignorant of that 
single one that is^ plainly and positirely for him. I cmve his leave to 
prodaee it here, and to efaange my adfenary ibr a while^ if Mr. B. 
will not be affirooted that I assign him a seeond so much inferior to 
bim^ the great Isaac Casaubon. This author^ in his roost- excellent 
booic De Satyrica Poesi^ as Mr, B. has dooe^ teaches us^-JThat at 
fint both comedy and tragedy were called ^vycfiUt or rpay^a, as 
appears from Athenaus; where he says>U^Both comedy and tragedy 
were ibnnd oat in the time of vintage; (rpiyfi^) inf ol ti| k«) rfvytijiU 
t) vpRvrov IxXijA} xnl imfkftteu Whidij (says Casaubon), I thus cor* 

rect...JxAiitfi| urn ii xfttffUm, mH 4 nmfufim\ that is *^ From which 

moiArff&Y^y '< vtotagCj" both comedy and tragedy were at first called 
TfoywUa.** This is Casaubon's first proof, and we see it solely de- 
pends upon his own emendation of Athen»us; which^ with humble 
submisstont I take to be a very wrong one. For it is not in the text 
as he has cited itfhcK^ KAI nrnfugiUciy (which would truly shew some 
defect in it)> but ht>Mn H KWfufUa^ both in his own and the other edi- 
tions. He was deceived^ therefore, by trusting to his *' adversaria/' 
without consulting the original ; for there is no other pretence of al- 
tering the text, but from the particle KAI. He goes on, and tells us^ 
.^*f That both TpvYtgilm and rfoywUa were at first a common name both 
for tragedy and comedy; but afterwards it was divided, 8if^(rA}, as 
Aristotle says, and the antient critics witness.'* Now the passage in 
Arbtotle, which he refers to, has nothing at all either about- tragedy or 
comedy; but it speaks of poetry in general': — Aitrr«o^ it xard 
riL olxfM ^01} 4 iro/i)9'i^.^Tbat it was divided and branched into sorts, 
according to the several humours of the writers ; some singing the 
stories of heroes, others making drolls and lampoons, and a third 
sort hymns and encomiums, all as their several fiincies lead them. 
But Mr. Casaubon subjoins this quotation following: — Tfayailoi ro 
rmXauh ^ jy«fia K%nfiv xst) irpis njv xmjt^iaif* Srvpov 8f ro fih xoiyoy 
Svcfia hx^ ii Tp«yw$/a, ^ % n»ft(flUm %9v; i. c. ** Tragedy was of old a 
common name, both for itself and comedy; but afterwards that com* 
mon name became peculiar to tragedy, and the other was called co- 
medy/' Which passage is taken out of the Etymologicon Magnum, 
though a little interpobted «nd depraved by Casaubon himself. For 
that author, after he has given several etymologies of the word rpa* 
ycp9/a, at last he says'— *H Awi t% rpoyi$ rpv/fSiV fv Si to ovofMi rowro 
xotfiv xei Vfif r^v xmfuo^icar IwA evirco Sifxtxprro ri r^; iroi^o^fas; ix«trf* 

• Cuaub. Smtjrr. p. «l. ' Atheiu p. 40, * Ctsaub. p. U. 

» Arist. Poet. c«p. it. * Etjmol. M&g. i. TfayJ^% 
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pas' aXX ilg aMiv ty ^f ri iikw, ^ rpu^. v^tfWf Si to fftsv xoim infts 
Irxjnf 4 rpaytK&loc ^ li xwijufitm wiiui^aij &c. where we must not refer 
the words oyofM xoimv to rpaym^ct^ as Casaubon does; but to rpvywEix, 
which immediately comes before; for the meaning of it is this. 
'^ That rpayaiita might have its name by a little variation irom rfvya- 
Hat; which word r^tf/^/a signified of old, not tragedy only, bat co- 
medy too: for at that time these two sorts of poetry were not distio- 
guished, but had one and the same prize (r^i^ai) *' a vessel of wine:'* 
afterwards tragedy retained that old name, (u only being changed into 
a) and the other was called comedy." It is an error, therefore, in 
Casaubon, when he tells ns as from this writer, that rfoytaUa once 
signified comedy: for the thing that this writer affirms is this.— That 
rpr/tfila once signified both tragedy and comedy; which is a propo- 
sition very much different from that other of Casaubon's. 

But however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon's purpose, it may be useful to Mr. IL's. It is true, it will 
not come up to his main point which he undertook to make out^-^ 
That under the word tragedy, both tragedy and comedy were at first 
comprehended, (which alone, and nothing less than it, will signify 
any thing to the age of tragedy), yet it plainly affirms what be by 

two mistaken instances in vain attempted to prove That rfoya^^* 

once signified tragedy. It concerns me, therefore, to give an answer 
to this passage ; because I have already flatly denied, that rpvycedlft 
ever signified tragedy. And I think I need not be at much trouble 
for a reply, when the author himself affords me one in this very place. 
For the grounds of his assertion he declares to be these two: that 
Tpaya/^ia is derived from rpvyo^ta; and that Tfuf, ** wine,*' was the 
common prize both to comedy and tragedy. Now both these are 
plain mistakes; for the true derivation of rpayai^ix b from rfiyHi 
^^ a goat," as I have fully shewn above; and that the prize was not 
the same, but the goat was for tragedy, and the wine for comedy^ 
the Arundel Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the 
epochs of Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds, then, that he walks 
upon fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for h^ is alone, 
without any other to support him, all the rest confining the signifi' 
cation of rpr/aa^ia to comedy alone. T^vywSf ly, x^iiaith, says Hesy* 
chius. T^tiya^ia, ^ x»iuj^ia, says Aristophanes*s Scholiast. In the 
present editions of Suidas, we read rfvyoxoifuaiiaj without any expo- 
sition : but the true reading, as the very order of the alphabet shevs, 
is rguyw^lu, xoofMolU; and so H. Stephanus affirms tliat he found it 
in his MS. All these three are older than the author of the Etymo- 
logicon ; and if ever any before their time had nsed rgvyepSia f^^ 
tragedy, either all or some of them would have told us of it. 

« V. 179. 
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If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as some others^ 
I should rather saspect that xmiiAfilx was the old and common name 
both for tragedy and comedy^ till they came to be distinguislied by 
their peculiar appellations. For the etymology of the word (x»f(.Go- 
Jia, if x»iMus cpSi}, " a song in Yillages)** agrees equally to them both, 
both tragedy and comedy being JBrst invented and used in the vil- 
lages, as all writers unanimously say. And it is remarkable that^ 
Dioscorides in his epigrams calls the plays of Thespis xmfuovs • 

^v9tlot ttftfjM tbCtb, raS" ayfotSrtf jot vX«* 

And again, he says, Thespis's plays were an entertainment to the ^ 

So that even Thespis's plays might at first, and for a little while, be 
called comedies, whiclh was a word already in use from the time of 
Susarion. But when men understood the difference between the two 
sorts, and a distinct prise was appointed to Thespis*s, it was natural 
to give each sort a particular name taken from the several prizes; 
and the one was called rpaywS/a, from the goat'; the other rpuyeoSia, 
from the cask of wine^ The very likeness that is between the two 
words is no small confirmation that this account of them maybe true: 
But I only propose it as a guess, to set against the conjecture of the 
autlior of the Etymologicou ; and perhaps it might be accounted as 
probable as his, if it had not the disadvantage of coming so many 
centuries after it. 

Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this article 
about tragedy, I am very glad too to make an end of my animadver- 
sions upon them. For I am sensible how long I have detained the 
reader upon this subject: though I hope both the pleasure and the 
importance of it, and the vast number of faults that called upon m^ 
for correction, will excuse the prolixity, which I will not increase fur- 
ther by a repetition of what has been said; for even a sho^t account 
of each, where the variety of things touched on is so great, would 

amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to say ^That of the 

three points which the learned Mr. B. undertook to make out*, every 
one has been carried against him; and that the incident mistakes 
which he has run into have not failed to increase in number, propor** 
tionably as this article of his exceeded in length* 

XII. 
HAD all other ways failed us of detecting this impostor, yet his very 
speech had betrayed him. For his language is Attic, the beloved 

• Se« ibovt, p. SIO, Sll. * T^yr. ^ t^ ^{. • P. 1 65. 
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diftleet of ihe tophisUy in whiok all thdr ^LiXmu^ or esetcbetywere 
composed: in which they affected to excel each other^ eren to pe- 
dantry and soloecism. But he had forgot that the scene of tliese epis- 
tles was not Athens^ bnt Sicily, where the Doric tongue was generally 
spoken and written ; as besides the testimonies of others, the ?ery 
thing speaks itself in the remains of Sicilian anlhon, Sophroni Epi- 
charmttSyStesicboraa,TlieQcritas»Moschttay and others. Howeemes 
it to pass then, that our tyrant transacts every thing in Attic, not only 
foreign affairs of state, but domestic matters with Sicilian firiends,but 
the very accounts of his liousehold ? Pray, how came that idiom to be 

the court Lmguage at Agrigentum ? It is very strange, that a tyrant, 

and auch a tyrant at he, sliould so doat on the dialect of a democracyi 
which was so eminently [ua'9TvpmmSf the hater of tyrants: which in 
his very days, had driven out Pisistratus, though a generous and easy 
governor: especially, since in those early times, before stage-poetry 
and philosophy and history had made it famous over Greece, that dialect 
was no more valued than any of the rest. 

I would not be here mistaken ; as if I affirmed, that the Doric was 
absolutely universal, or original io Sicily. I know, that the old Si- 
cani, the natives of the isle, had a peculiar language of their own; tod 
that the Greek tongue there, like the Punic, was only a foreigoeri 
being introduced by those colonies that planted themselves there. 
Most of which coming from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where all 
spoke the Doric dialect; thence it was that the same idiom so com- 
monly obtained almost all over Sicily; as it appears to have done, to 
omit other testimonies,, from the antient medals of that iskuid^ 
TATPOMENITAN, MESSANIttN, eEPMITAN, nANOPMlTAN, 
AIATBATITAN, SEAINfiNTIQN, &c. all which words, inscribed 
upon their money, demonstrate the Doric dialect to have been then the 
language of those cities. It is true, there came some colonies to Sicily 
from Euboea, and Samos, and other places ; which in those parts where 
they settled, might speak for a while the lonio dialect : and hhtnmtis, 
being mixed with the Dorians, might make a new sort of dialecty a com- 
pound of both : as Thucydides* observes of Himera, that the hogoage 
of that city was at first a medley of Doric and Chalcidic. But that » 
no more than what happened even in Greece itself, where there were 
many v1roSlouf»l<rfl;rovlx«i^IocaI5ubdivisions of every dialect, ooecoufl" 

* Lib. Ti, p. 414. ^ Velut Auctor. wtfl ^tmiJbirmf, Uerod. i Itf- 
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try hmog always .«ome singularity of apeeelr^ boC used by any others 
But those little pecidiarities do not hinder oafiroB saymg ingeoemV 
that the Sicilians spoke Doric. For the other dialeete were swallowed, 
op and extingmshed by those two powerful' cities of Dorian origioal» 
Syracuse, and Agrigentum, that shared the whole islnd between thesk' 
Syracuse svas a Coriinithian cekiny, and spoke the dialect of bermor 
ther city^. Agr^ntum was irst built by At Gebans irfSidlyy who 
had been themselves a plantation of the Cietans and Rhodians, both' 
€t which were Dorian nations. So that upon the whde^ though m 
aone other towns, and for a'time, there might be a few footsteps of 
the Ionic dialect}, yet onr sofdiist is inexcusable^ in making a tyrant' 
of Agrigentum, a city of Doric language and origioal, write q»silai* 
in such a dialecf, as if hehad gonetosehosfr at Athena* 

But some apologies bavebeoi itfered for his .using Ae Aitle dia*» 
feet; as first, because Phalariawas bom at Astypalssa, an island of the' 
Spondes, where wasan Athenian c(dony« This is thought to be a^ 
gaod account of his speaking ta that idkMn, It were easy to over^- 
throw this argument at once} by refuting our spurions episties^ and* 
by shewing, fnMn much better authority, that Phalaris wasaSiciliaA' 
born. But I may speak perhaps of thai by and by; and I wiUha^ 
everyprooflbringstaodbyilselfywitliputthesopportofanother. Lot 
us allow then, that Phalaris camefrom Astypalssa, an island oft the* 
Sporades; mentioned.by Stuabo^and Plidy*. It is true, some of the 
editors of Phalaris have discovered a new place of his birtli, Astypa- 
lea, a city of Crete, never mmitiooed before by any geographer, situ- 
ate in the S70th* deg. of long* bearing south and by north off of Uto« 
pia. And lam wholly of tbek opinion, that he was bom in that, or 
in none of' them* But because tradition is rather for the island, we 
will beg their good leave to suppose it to be so : and there, as itseem% 
was formerly a plantation of Athenians; and Phalaris being one of 
theur posterity, must needs, for that reason, have a twang of their 
dialect Now what a pity it is, that Phalaris himself, or his secre- 
tary, did not know of this plantation, when he wrote the hundred and 
twentieth letter to the Athenians ^Xl^-offliraTDi ynytvtls Aft}va7oit 
What a fine compliment would he have made them upon that sub- 
ject of their kindred! If any one know an express testimony, that 
there was an Athenian colony at Astypaliea, he can teach me more 

< Tbeocrit. Id. zt. * Lib. x. p. 488. * Lib. it. cap. If. 
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than I DOW remember. This I know in general, from Thucydides^ 
Mdotheis^ chat the Athenians sent colonies to most of the islands ; sod 
so that may come in among the rest. Bat what then ? Must the lan- 
guage for erer afterwards be Attic, wherever the Athenians once had 
footing? Thucydides says in the same passage ..Thatthey plantedlo- 
nia* They had colonies at ACletus, at Ephesus, and most of themari- 
timetownsof AsiaMinor. Nay, theloniansandthe Atticswereantient' 
ly one people, and the language the same : and when Homer says— 

*£i^f Bm«^i tuti *lami ^-"^tho, p. SS5, 39f. 

By the latter he is known to mean the Athenians. And yet we see, 
that in process of time, the colonies had a diflerent dialect from that 
of the mother nation. Why then must Astypalaea needs be Attic? 
and that so tenaciously, that twenty years living in Sicily could not 
at all alter it in one of her islanders ? He was part of that time a pub- 
lican', or collector of taxes and customs: could not that perpetual 
negoce and converse with Dorians bring his mouth, by degrees, to 
speak a little broader ? Would not he that aimed at monarchy^ and 
for that design studied to be popular, have quitted his old dialect for 
that of the place ; and not by every word he spoke make the invidioas 
discovery of his being a stranger? But what if, after all, even the 
Astypalieans themsel ves should be found to speak Doric ? If we make 
a conjecture from their, neighbourhood, and the company they are 
put in, we can scarce question but they were Dorians. Strabo^ sajrs, 
the island lies between Cos, and Rhodes, and CretCfttrdtfo r^ K» 
fULK$^9, w& *P^ou mA Kp^f. And that all these three used the Doric 
dialect, is too well known to need any proof. But to answer thb in 
one word ; we have direct evidence, that thb Astypalasa was a Dorian 
colony, and not an Athenian : for it was planted by the Megarians, 
as Scymnus Chius says expressly:.^ 

Ni|0«f wXgy w ^ Scjnm. Gi. v. 550. 

But let us hear the second apology for the Atticism of Phalaris. 
He is defended by the like practice of other writers; who being Do- 
rians born, repudiated their vernacular idiom for that of the Atheni- 
ans; as Diodorus of Agyriuro, and Empedocles of Agrigentom. So 

' Tbucyd. p. 10. Kai "itnxs /tAty'Admtdiroj xai Nno'iiirranr revr ««XXovf ijutau Iio* 
crat. Panathcn. Pluiarch. De Exiiio. > Poljviins Stratag. ^ lb. ' Iib.i.p*48t. 
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that) though Phalaris be supposed to be a native of Sicily, yet here 
is an excuse for him^ for quitting the language. But I concettre^'with 
submission^ that this argument is built upon such instances as are 
f|uite different and alien from the case of our epistles. 

The case of Empedocles and Diodorus, the one a poet and the other 
an historian, is widely remote from that of our tyrant. Theformer^ 
being to write an epic poem, showed an excellent judgment in laying 
aside hb country dialect for that of the lonians; which Homer and 
his followers had used before him, and had given it, as it were, the 
dominion of all heroic poetry. For the Doric idiom had not grace 
and majesty enough for the subject he was engaged in; being proper 
indeed for mimes, comedies, and pastorals, where men of ordinary rank 
are represented ; or for epigrams, a poem.of a low vein; or for lyrics, 
and the chorus of tragedy, upon the account of the Doric music ; but 
not to be used in heroic, without great disadvantage. And the histo*' 
rian likewise, with the rest of that and other Dorian nations, Philis- 
tus, Timseus, Ephorus, Herodotus, Dionysius Halic. &c. had great 
reason to decline the use of their vernacular tongue, as improper tor 
history; which besides the affectation of eloquence, aims at easiness 
and perspicuity, and is designed for general use. But the Doric is 

coarse and rustic, and always clouded with an obscurity ^ooo^^ ri 

xeii itffa^ig riis AcopiSo^ &aXf xrou, says Porphyry*^; who attributes the 
decay of the Pythagorean sect to their writing in that dialect. And 
now, what affinity is there between Phahuris's case, and that of histo* 
rians, or heroic poets ? What mighty motives can be here for assum- 
ing a foreign dialect? The letters are dated in the middle of Sicily, 
mostly directed to the next towns, or to some of his own domestics, 
about private affairs, or even the expenses of his family, and never de« 
signed for the public view. If any will still excuse the tyrant for At- 
ticising in those circumstances, it is hard to deny them the glory of 
being the faithfullest of his vassals. 

THE examiner begins his remarks upon this article witha '' point^,'* 
that he owns ** is nqt very material.'* He acknowledges there^ are 
<< several Attic ways of speech in the letters;" but for all that they 
are not ** properly Attic.'* Which cavil seems to be started here for 
no other design, but to bring in that cutting jest.^That Dr. B. has 
jibundance of pure Anglicisms in his Latin; which when he or any 

^ ViU FythBg. p. S05. > P. Si, 
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body for him shallshew byioaUaccs^ I iiriUtlieii€oiisider wint loan* 

Mwtti bat io the mean time it will past for « Galamny, He adds 

'^ That Homer mixes Atticisms id his stite, and yet nobody will say 
he vftotfi Attic.'' Which is very crudely said, and shews Mr. B. had 
no true view of the progress of dialects. For if I should ask Um what 
the Attic dialect was in Homer's tlme^ I might stay long enough be- 
fore he could tall me. It is well kuown^ thirt the lonianawwe Athe- 
nian colonies*; and at first the Ionic and Attic were one and the same 
dialect. Now those colonies were carried into Asia by Nelfus, but 
one hundred and serenty years before Homer was famous*: and eren 
Homer himself calb the Athenians^ laoni, lonians. If I should say 
then, that in Homer*s time there was little or no difierence between 
the Attic and Ionic language, how could Mr. B. disprove it ? For the 
difierence we now see between Homer and the Attic writers is no just 
measure in the case. . Because Homer lived near three hundred years * 
before the Athenians had any writer of their own. So that, as we may 
gather from the proportion of time^ there was not near so great a 
change made in the dialects, between Neleus'sand Homer's time, as 
between Homer's and Tyrt»us's or Solon's* 

Bat he chastises me for saying '-.That the sophists affected to^- 
eel one another in writing Attic, even to pedantry and soloeeism. For 
he deolares.-.He is at a loss for the meaning of this, andto hHn if b 
an incomprehensible degree of afiectation. What Mr.B. b at a loss 
for, or what he cannot comprehend, I now know his reach too well 
to be very solicitous. He may say therefore, if he pleases, that La- 

cbn too wrote nonsense, where he says ^That one Socrates was wont 

to rally, roft; ^Xoix/^ovra; 'Arriawf, those that aftscted Avne somb- 
<;fSMB^« Here » the very same iaeomprehensibk expression that I 
am reproved for by our great masterof sense and language. But for fear 
Lttdan should have no better quarter from him in hb next booh, than 
I had in hb last, I will endeavour to clear this point to the examiner, 
so that, if possible, he may apprehend us both. It b known that Phi- 
lostratus and ^lian have been ever thought the most Attic of all the 
tribe of the sophists. Now the great Photius, where he gives us a 
character of Pl^ostratus's stile'.^^' HbayAtax^V (iays he), h so veiy 
odd, that no writer's was ever like it ; for it looks Jaore like sokscbm, 
than any thing of syntax. Neither does he this out of ignorance ; but 
because some of the antients might-speak so now and then, he does it 
every where with alTectation." And Enstathius, after he has given 

some instances of soloeeism in Euripides and Sophocles ** But', 

that some, (says he), of the old and good orators made sokscbms on 

* See here, p. t6t. * Marni. Arsnd. * Mvni. Arutid. * P. 34^ 

^ Laciin SoIobc. p. 9B1. ' Photius, p 540. AffVf ral^tMtf ftoAAof tooavcUf % tfvv* 

Tail,ttfT IrtoZv ixtri^jn. ' Kuhtath. ad Tl. p. 179. Zo\oiK9^ani nm} olr^if tuu m v ^r n 
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ptfrposetagfve t new tfnm Md <{QaIfitfiess to their ityle, appears planilf 
ifi the writings df Pdilostnttm.'' Thhr, we^ee, was the judgment of 
Photliisand Eoatathius^ do despicable atithorsr and by Mr. B 's per- 

iubsiotf, I will gifean example or two to justify their eensnte. Of 

H'SifAfou, saysPhifostftttts^ x^tkiuu fih ccMif atititfcu. Here is a( 
pfatmsoteeism; a nomtnatrte case without aayterbMlowIng it; ano- 
ther writer would have saM-^Tmf^ SI 'Afihrni^ X^^^*^ t^ ^ irkpeu. 
Again^ says he^ — Kai itfji; iCMfplxfi^^ ^uMi Sm^, eeikah (A ii$ri icinftA 
4r. And again *^ .^Jth kotftSfurtw fxif, MtfJfyviM etirA tijt xAhft M rotf 
«6Xo3, And again*..^Ao]uiiriayi( fcri/iotiXtftiinr \afrrS ffjo-a^j ol ith Ai 
ifi^ov^ xcieffxjhp'^' AH fhese are gross soloteismSy the last part of 
the sentence not agreeing nor msw^ring to the first ; which is the pro^* 
per definition of a so!<fceisBr^/ Cbrrfirthus ' too obsenm it, as a pten^ 
Ear way of the Atties^ to pnt nofttifiatlv^^ iiisfead of ohiiqne cases; 
and he instances in Aristophanes and Fbtlostraias. I shall add to 
these a few passages oat of AKiian, the oriieir gfeAf pattern of tittf Attic 
stile. ...01 twtdif says he^, tJ^ xSerm ftKtfaftkti of ^ee^iv oeitiAg l^itr. 

AoExuSii;^ Sf xe(i TlfjiM9 oi fiX^o^ai, nei ro#rov; mny letlitvckS ^tftf^i. If 
these examples be not sufficient to ghtt Mr B« some clearer appre- 
hension^ What it is to soteedse in the Attie way, it is to no porposeto 
add more; but he mtm still continue at < loss for tlie meaning of this 
deep reflection *• 

Well; he reeoi^rs himself oat of <hi^ deep pifltale, and new he corned 
to my argtimenf .«•'< Wbicbi (says he), 1 wiU make free to call a siHy 
one, beeavse if }s my own, and mentioned by me in my preface to Pha- 
fasis. " forked, atf thb argument lies in hitf prefaee, h€i»g barely hinted 
Ihere^, and neither lacked pMt any pro6f,*nor guarded ft-om any ex« 
eeptions, and usheretf in wiA ir fklsie proposition ..^Thaf the SidKaii 
Writers ALWAt9 aseA die Doric dialect; he shall hate my consent to 
call it as sifly as^ he pleases. But with humMe submission, as thear<» 
goment is managed In my dissertation, Mr. B. wiR Und it nmoh easier 
to call it so, than vot prove it. 

[ I.} His first ^ good reason,*' why his Siciikn prince was not oblig- 
ed to spekk Dorfc^ is, becduse he was no native of Sicily. tVllich 
we are sure of, says he, if the credit of the letters stand good; and 
though 0r. Bi. pretends that he can refute (his from better authority^; 
yet he has not throughout his dissertation ^aid one syllable to shake 

« PUiloit Apol. p. 155. » P. 159. • p. SSr. * P. 3f 5. » Suid t. ZoXoiiu 
* Cor. IIi{f r^Mt^r^y. * iSlian. de Aaim. ir. 50. ^ Ibid. ir. 5^» * Var« 
Hut. ii. 41. ' P. 35. * Neqpe cnm Sicniif ScriptO^bnt pUcaeiit temper dialct* 

tut Dorica AgHgeatiiioniffl t/mmot alls* utS debuic« *t* 59. t p. 50, 

' No. 9. Aa 
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it; najTy he says, '^ the doctor contends without any manner of proof 
or reason, that Phalaru was a Sicilian born V Now though I hare 
as little leason as any body to be concerned for this gentleman's re- 
putation; yet it really afflicts me to see him so pert and positive in a 
thing that is evidently false. For in the sixteendi section of my dis- 
sertation I had these very words ..Lucian makes both Phalaris sod 
his smith Perilaus to be born at Agrigentum^ but the letters bring one 
of them from Astypalsea, and the other from Athens. What can be 
mote express, than that Lucian is here produced against the letters, 
to shew Phalaris was born in Sicily. Yer Mr. B. avers above once, 
•^That I have not one syllable, nor any manner of proof or reason 
to shew he was a Sicilian. If I did not enter further into that parti- 
cular, it was because I then thought th^ was no need of it ; and by 
mentbning Lucian alooe, I was as good as my promise, which was only 
this «jrhat I might spodc perhaps of that by and by. But since Mr. B. 
has oome forth in such a fury to fight Phalaris's battles for him ; I shall 
now think it worth my while to produce other authorities, and to shew 
him, to his comfort, that neither all threatened history ^, nor all flatter* 
ing applauses, have that luck to live long. 

That Phalaris was of Agrtgentum, a Sicilian born, we have soo- 
ther positive testimony of Lucian, besides that cited before. *^ The 
damned, (says he), broke out of hell, and were headed by Phalaris the 
Agrigkntinb, und Busiris the Egyptian, &c.^*' And so Polysoos 
calls him«..*^ Phalaris the Agsigbntinb, a publican'." And to 

these we may add Suidas, who says ^* Phalaris the Agbigbmtinb 

was tyrant over all Sicily "'•" Which Orosius thus expresses-..** Pha- 

larb the Sicilian was tyrant, &c.°" And Photius stiles him '* Pba* 

larb the Agbiobmtinb tyrant*.'' Are not all these witnesses pretty 
iipen and express; and we have others yet, that nuike broad intimadoa 

of it ^When Scipio, (says Tully), restored Phahiris's bull, which 

he found at Carthage, to the Artgentines, he desired them to constder, 
whether it was better for the Sicilians to be slaves to their own coun- 
trymen,** suis.^crvire,"orto be subjects tathe Romans: whenthesame 
bull was a monument both of their own cruelty ** dombstica crade- 
litatis,*' and of the Roman clemency^. Now if Phalaris had been a 
foreigner, this speech of Scipio*s liad been very weak, and, like the 
arguments of Mr. B. might have been turned upon the author. He- 

racUdcs tells us ^** That when the Agrigentipes got Phalaris into their 

power, they burnt his mother also, and his friends**." Which implies 
be was not an alien, but had relations in the country; though the let* 

^ F. 40. ^ 136- ^ Ldciin Ver. Hist. ii. p. 761 • i^aKm^tf rS» ^AKfmymmn9* 
I Polyviii V. ^i^^ts *AM^ay»fTtfot, ■" Suid. ^«>. 'AKfayarnnt. " OiM. i. ^ 
PhMaris SicuJus. * Phot. Ep. 807. To» Xxfayatrtw rvfxmu » Cie. iv.an Vtiw"* 

^ Heracl. ia Polit. Tm lAnrifa xaI tow 4>/A0W. 
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ters pretend he was both a stranger and an orphan. This Tcry book, 
as it seems, of Heraclidea, is quoted by Cicero' for another story about 
Phalaris's mother: and if Heraclidea had made Pbalaris tobe no na- 
tive of Sicily, we may suppose ttmt Cicero, wiio had read him, would 
never pat that speech into Scipio*s mouth. And what says oar ex- 
aminer now to his threatened history? I am afraid, the threats are 
executed not only upon this piece of history, hot upon the whole body 
of the epistles. For, since the epistles give out Pbalaris for an Asty* 
pal«an, whom all the historians that speak of his lineage declare to 
h^ an Agregintine, it is a shrewd token of an imposture : at least it 
evidently proves thus mach.^That either none of them ever heard of 
Phalaris's epistles, or none of them believed them genuine; either of 
which is sufficient to rout the mock Sicilian prince, and all them that 
take up arms for him. 

But Mr. B«. is very angpry *, because I was merry at a mistake of 
his, where he calls '< Astypalsea, a city of Crete;" which I said, was 
a Discovery, that no geographer had made before. He would ask 
me, he says seriously ^* Do not the epistles themselves plainly sup- 
pose it? And do not you in the fifty* eighth page expressly own 
that they do so?" Now I, in my turn, desire the favour of asking 
Mr. B. one of his own questions — ^Was it worth bis while to forge 
this little piece of history ? (the remainder of this question to me% 
*^ only in order to contradict his bbttsrs," I leave for Mr. B.'s own 
use, andnever will borrow it of him) • And is the pleasure of inventing 
a circumsffiqc^ (again I leave him the words that follow, merely to 
be RpD^ with) an equivalent to the shame of being told of it ? For in 
both these particulars, he has too well imitated that sophist, whom 
he has. so ill defended. First, the epistles ^re so far from plainly 
supposing, that Astypalssa was in Crete, that they do not suppose it 
at all. All that is sqid there is no more than this.-r-That Pbalaris was 

born at, and banished from Astypl^ea"*: dpd that some time after 

H« invited hb wife tp cpme to him from Crete to Agrigeotum\ Now 
how does thk suppose or imply--,That Astypalaa was in Crete ? Might 
not his wife leave Astypalaea, where her husband's memory was odi- 
ous, and retire into Crete ? Is it necessary, that because she was in 
Crete nfter her husband's banishment, that AstypaUea too must be in 
Crete > Themistoc)es was born, and lived, and married at Athens; 
but after he was banished, his wife and children were in Epirus*: 
must Athens t|ierefore be in Epirus too? A notable inference! and 
yet exactly the very s<|me with Mr. B.'s who, because Pbahiris's wife 
was in Crete, would make Astypal«a in Crete too, though nobody 
ever heard of it there. In th^ second place be wrongs me, or rather 
himself, when he says — ^* I sxprbss|.V owji, that the epistles sup- 

' Ciccio DWin, 1. • P. 36. •P.39. *Ep.4,ctll9. ' Ep. 69. • FJut. TUtm. 
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pose it/' For the 'vtry words he rttm to^ hm these — Wbidi mnu 
«D inttnuitioDy that the sophist beliered AetyptUn lobe a city m Crate. 
Let the camfid reader jadge sow, what as adMnuHy I hare to dtti 
with'. IsasBBMiNO iotunatioa an e^ivalent phrase io hklta* 
guage, to xxFABss owing? If so, I will have no foitber oeatmtersjr 
with him. I had reaaoa to «ay, it was saeMiogiy imitatod $ beesote 
I saw this was the only aothority to opiafae aii Asfy^tea in Crete; to 
error that nobody could pesaiMy bare IsUeo into, had there keen no- 
tUnjT seemiog here, nothing like each an intiahation. 

<' But why, (says Mr. B )' is not Aatypalssa a city in Crete) whit 
has the doctor to oppose eo it > fiaa he then a list of all the baadred 
cities fhere} If he has, it is a afrightierdisoofery in geography tbtn 
that of mine?" And again he iocukatca it.^<^No geographer 
has mentioned this city in Crete'; no more lia?« they eowcral of the 
other ninety-nine/' Now wliether shaft we adoure aaore, his lesro- 
ingor his reasoning? hia learning, that he knew thatgreat secret, that 
Crete was called '£a#r^fA«aXif, because it had a hundred towns id it; 
or Ilia raaaoning, that Aatypalssa is a city of Crela> hoeanse I eaiinot 
refute it with a list of all the hundred ? By the same way of aigoiog 
he may affirn, when tlie hnniour tabes him, that Oxford loo wss a 
city of Crete ; and '< what will tlie doctor ba?c tooppoee to it ?*' B>t 
the misfortune w, that the old fatality of miataking stili porsoes ear 
eiaminer : for what if I shoold give him a list of all the hnadred cities 
of Crete? Then hie fco etio neness and. his assvming air wHI sit but 
awkwardly upon him. And yet such a liat is so very eaay to eom» at, 
that above twienty years ago theee was one printed to my head*, doC 
only of a hnndred^ but a hnndrsd and twenty Cretan eitieo, with ante- 
count of the eevera) authors that mention every one of them, f^ 
there were a hundred cities there c?«n in Homer's time, and eeveitl 
were founded after 4 b not the enamioer now a great judge of diieo- 
series in geography? Have geognpbors never spoken of *< several 
of the ninety- nine?*' Methtnke, as he says, beonght '^ to bate leobed 
about him, before be resolved to he positive V 

However, Mr. B. nrges for Ms own jasttficntion.^^^ That he was 
not the first, that made this (fkhe) discovery*, hot mistook after great 
names, 6olt»us, and Aielltts/* If he thinks it a more vennri fauH 
to flMke a mistake at eeeood*band after others, ihan to produce one 
out of his own store, he shall have the benefit of this plea^ fori will 
be as easy to htm as he can desire. It is enough for me, that the error 
is evident, and that Mr. B. slipped into it; but irhetker he led or fol- 
lowed, it matters not at all. But he goes on agatR,and expostolstes 
^* Will the doctor discard all places, that occur but once inantieat 
authors^?*'^ And so lie flourishes for a whole page out of Diederus 

* 5crtibn jr. ' P. .37. • P. 38, ■ See Menrsiut's CsiTA. * P. St. • P, 37. * P. ^X. 
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mod Scyltx. But I imre answered him alretdy, that Afitypalea of 
Crete does not offcs occur in aatient authors. It is true^ in some 
new geugcaphen we raeec with it, each as Naogeorf as io his prefine 
10 Fhabris, Boyle in hb preface and iadex; who, by miiAaking the 
aathei they pobiishedy^have bantered the world with an ettdiaoied 
city, that nobody can see but they. I must apeak warily, ibecefora^ 
as Mr. B. tells me% that it occurs in no old geographers: and that^ 
J think, I may safely say. 

A Tery worthy person, having occasion to speak of Phalarts, had 
Mid«^'' H e wafc born at Astypsla, aa island of the Cydades.'' Which 
in the former edition of these dissertations I had gently corfeeSed thtts, 
^^ Astypalfea, one of the Sporades/' Upon this Mr. B. resolves to 
4o right to that learned man, whom 1 take upon me, be aaya', to 
correct without the least ground or colour of reason. Bttt Mr. B. had 
been better advised, to have staid till that learned man had asked his 
assisuoce. I am sure, when that person is on the side of truth, ha 
needs no such defender as Mr. B. and if he chances to be mistakeOp 
(aa the most learned may sometimes be), he is too candid and just 
to accept of such a defender. As in the present case, I dare say fior 
him, lie would be ashamed to make use of such poor shifts as Mr. B# 
supplies him with. For M. B« maintains Astypala to be a legitimate 
W€id, because we read it 'AruvaAii in the present copy of Scy lax*, one 
of the aftost corrupted books io the workL But tlve veiy adjectavos 
formed from the name of this city, 'A^tumXaif v$, and 'ArvnJUnanif , 
abew plainly that the primitive name b 'Afrntrnkmrn : ao ^l^mttbf aa 
from *lfUua; AtkmtA^ from A/Xoia, IlonSaiiu^ and nsrifioMmjf fsoas 
narAoMu But neither IkpmmkBuAs nor 'AfVwmXmir^f can by any a- 
nalogy be formed bosn S^pmU^ We anaat cocrect Scyhuc, then, 
by other aulhon, and not think to oaaioiaia «h1 propagate one 
ihalt by another. Well, Mr. B. goes on to coafate mc^ for sayiof 
«jrhe Ajttypabsa in Phalarb aeemed aa he the bhmd «f the Spora** 
des, mther than the Cydadea. My leason was, because Sasphaaia^ 
besides that of the Cyclades, names another ailnaae hesween Riiodus 
and Grete^: which Mamess to Ciele, whither Phahaia'a wifo and 
aan are suppoaed to have ied^, makes it lupobable, that that wns tha 
islaod memiosed in the epistles. Nosv, >M« B. would oreiatiaow 
thb two several wayst fimt, the neamass, ha aayt''^ af thb Aaty|Nb». 
Issa to Crete, b DO aigwneot at an, hut rather AecowMiyt ^fordioaa 
that fly ase usurily glad to get as for as they can ontaf the asadi of thefar 
p p sn eia /* Wonderful spharbm, and taken from She justept uaew^f 
hnmannatuit! I ahouM have tfaougha now, shat they are svusttyighiA 
sagetassooDastheycanont^ifreack But her e alae r, if a merduMW* 
fuan he abased by ajprbulaer, she most notouJie the ucaBtaafo harbous^ 
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but, according to Mr. B/s condact, beiir away for the mnottst. Mr» 
Bw has been so kind, as several times to bid ase study the Holy Scrip- 
tore; I crave leave, therefore, to propose one text to hiiOy and de- 
sire his comment vpon it.. God eommaoded the Israelites to buiM 
three cities o( refuge beyond Jordan, and three in the bind of Ca- 
naan ^ Did not the persons therefore, that fled for manslattghter, 
strive to reach the next city of refuge } or did they usually cross the 
river Jordan, and take their course to the city farthest froai^ home, 
that the parsuer might have time and space to overtake themi If 
Mr. B. can make ont this latter to be the true interpretation; tie may 
then persuade us, that it was very absurd hi Phalaris's wife, to steer 
towards Crete, the nearest place of safety ; and that she ought to have 
got as &r off as she could, towards Carthage or Hercules's Pillars; no 
matter whether the season was contrary, or the vessel old and leaky, 
or not victualled for so long a voyage. But secondly, says he"", this- 
fight of hers, b a mere fiction, and tliere is no such thing supposed, 
or in the least intimated in the epbtles. These are very hard expres* 
sions } but we are used to have such from Mr. B. when his arguments 
are soft enough. Phalaris fled from Astypalea, and left his family 
behind him; this is plain from the epistles. And the next news we 
hear of his wife is, that she was in Crete. Now if Astypalssa was not 
in Crete, which I have clearly shewed already; then her flight from 
Astypalasa to Crete is both supposed and intimated. But indeed, if 
with some new geographers one can spy out an Astypal«a in Crete, 
invbible to all the ancients; then be is well qualified to believe on 
Mr. B.'s side, that no flight is supposed. The examiner closes this 
first part with a sorry, but yet, a very spiteful quibble about the word 
^' gratuitously," which is a privileged slander, and cannot with good 
manners be answered in the manner it deserves. And to speak freely 
I can scarce resent it from Mr.B. because I cannot believe it is his own ; 
I impute it rather to some under jobbing assutant, of a low sordid 
spirit, which this calumny is a picture of, than to a gentleman who 
claims the title of honourable. 

Before we leare the examiner's first argument, let ns see a little 
what he drives at in all this bustle about Phalaris's country. Why, 
to convince us that his prince was not obliged to write Doric, he 
would shew that he was no native of Sicily. Grant this, and let him 
be born where the examiner would have him, at AstypaUaat in 
Crete. Now we are as sure that the isbind of Crete spoke Doric, as 
that Sicily itself did. And is not Mr. B. then a man of quick thought 
and foresight, to bring an argument which ends just where it first set 
out, without advancing one inch ? Nay, if Phalaris was bom in the 
inland Astypalsea, 1 had shewn it to be highly probable that Doric 

> Number*, c. 35, ▼. t4. ■ P. 59. 
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WAS the molher-tODj^e there; and not a word has been yet said t» 
disproi^ me- Bat he may aow see a direct testimony of it^ which I 
have added oat of Scymoas Chins. So that upon every supposition 
his ai^pument is vain and idle. 

IL But we are come at kst to the second point; for^ " snppos- 
ing" that Phalaris was a Sicilian born, yet Mr« R will give " good 
reasons" why be should not use the Doric dialect If the reader 
pleases to run over what I had said in my dissertation upon this head^ 
he will see that I myself bad given several examples of authors whoj 
being natives of Sicily or other Dorian countries^ had written books 
in another dialect^ as Diodorus, Empedocles, Philistus^ Timeus^ 
Ephorus^ Herodotus, Dionysius Hal. &c. But I had shewn the case 
of Plialarb to be quite different from theirs; and the difference turned 

upon these points That Phalarb's writings are private letters to his 

domestic servants, about fiimily affairs, never designed to be pub- 
lished, and written at a time when the Attic dialect was not yet in 
fashion. These, therefore, are tlie considerations that Mr. B. should 
have spoken to, if he designed to seek after truth, and not merely to 
raise a dust. But, instead of answering to the purpose, his main 
performance here is to fill up my &c. and to add more names of such 
authors as departed from the dialect of their country. A very easy 
piece of work, but quite besides the question : and yet it is no little 
matter of comparison to see how sorrily 'he acquits himself, even 
wliere to acquit himself well had been a vain and useless labour. 

^^ Agathyrsides, (says Mr. B.)% the historian of Samos, had he fol- 
lowed the dialect of his country, would have written in Doric.'* Thus 
it is in his first edition; for at that time, in his great learning, lie 
thought the Samians spoke Doric. But in the next he corrected it 
Ionic; which I mention for his commendation, andas an instance of his 
improvement. But it is a pity he could go no further; for if I had 
the honour to have been in his assistant's place, I could have told 
him, that there was no such man as Agathyrsides an historian of 
Samos. Mr. B. will say, he is quoted by Stobaus^, '^ Agathyrsids 
Samii in iv rerum Persicaruro." So indeed it was in the copy that 
Gesner made use of: but the true reading is Agatharchides, as ap-< 
pears by Plutarch^, who relates the same story, word for word, from 
'Ayaiap^lBiis Safuo; Iv Iturifa rm Xlfpcixoiy. Neither can it be said, that 
the error may lie in Plutarch's copies, and not in Stob«us; for the same 
author is cited twice in Plutarch's book about rivers; but Agathyrsides 
is never once heard of, but in this corrupted place of Stobaeus. 

Another of Mr. B.'s writers that departed from their country dia- 
lect is Andronicus Rhodius^, in his paraphrase of Aristotle's Ethics: 
but he should have remembered, that the old MS. itself has no name 

* • P. 41. ^ S«rin. vli. • Plat, in IVal. p. 363. * P. 41. 
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9iwmf Bttbor; for Dan. HdotriiiSy tke fimt editor of it, infenM ns, 
tbct Aiidroaieiis^o oaaie wm prefiaed lo it bjr a modern and anry 
UDlottrMd hand. Mr« B. adds^.^Tliat we may km>w Bpimenides did 
not write in the Cretie dialect, from the short cilatioo oat of him in 

vt* * aui^i^ ^ •» *^» «ji' * » 

For the Cretans are said to use ale; instead of kit. That this poem 
of Epimenides was not in Cretie, I readily own. Bat the proof that 
Mr. B. brings of it does not seem to be good. For the Cretans might 
ose both alt; and at) too. As in a letter of this very Epimenides, 
written in the Cretie idiom, extant in Laertios', we read_EIx« rh 
ifX^^ ^^^' ^^^ ^" ^ Cretie inscription among the Marmora Ozoo^ 
02 TOKAEI xoffiuirrtst that is, ol rix uii. Mr. B. therefore, had he 
known of it, should rather have cited this following fngment of Epi- 

For this passage plainly proves what Mr. B. aims at, that Epimeol- 
des*s poems were not Cretie, but Ionic. 'E; Nf/xMuoiy is a conec- 
tion of the learned Gesner*s; for the vulgar reading \s*lRvniuwa: 
perhaps it might be mended without varying a letter. *£» Nsfief 

Mr. B. goes on, and tells us^-^That Alcseus, Sappho, and Simo- 
nides were born in places where the Ionic was spoken^and yet wrote 
their lyric poems in iEoIic or Doric. It is true,, indeed, that Simo- 
nidea was born at Ceos^, whose inhabitants were foniaos, bdog an 
Athenian colony, as Herodotus tells us; for the Athenians themselves 
were antiently lonians. Mr. B« therefore has the luck to be right la 
one of the three. But for thexither two, AIcsus and Sapph<^ bow 
scandalously is he mistaken ! I protest I am ashamed even to refute 
•uch miserable trash; though Mr. B. was not ashamed to write itj 
nay^ to value himself upon it. What part is it that I must teadi 
him? That Alcieus and Sappho were natives of Lesbos? But it is 
almost incredible he should be ignorant of that* Or that the fan^ 
guage of Lesbos was ^lolic ? Yes, there his wonderfuf learning was 
at a loss, and he believed it was Ionic. But his Scylax that he htely 
vapoured with (}f instead of a wrong word, 'ArvwoXii, he had learnt 
any good out of him) might have taught him a better lesson, ^t^' 
bo6, C^ays ScylaxO*"" ^^lian island." " The Inhabitants of Lesbos, 
(says Stcphanus*), are called iEoLiANS." " Five iEoHan cities, 
0»y8 Herodotus"), are in the island of Lesbos," Nay, it was the 
metropolis, as it were, of all the iEoliaa cities, as Strabo says ex- 

• p. 41» ' Uert EptoMD. « Mtrm. Qxoo. p. 116. ^ iCUao IL An. sii. 7. J* 

^Evt/uttlovivfi. * P. 41. ^ HcTod. Tiii. c. 46. Xwi, fftfof lw*iiwiJci»««»AAw^* 
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pneisly^ — ^tSif U ti im) fMfTpi$ro>jf j^ Aia-fiog wifx^ rwv AloXJi»v 
wiXMm. But there is a passage in iEliao and Suidas^ that may seem 
to countenaoce our examiner's mistake; for in reckoning up the 
Ionian cities, they have IT^i^vi), AESBO^S, Tteo;. Though the mbfor* 
tune is> that for hi^^ we must read it there AEBEA02, as it is 
plain from Herodotus, Strabo^ and others^ I had corrected this^ 
when I ktiew not that any other had done it. But it was well for 
me, that before I ]>rinted it, I lit on Meursius's Fortuna Attica, where 
I found the same correction. I^or if Mr. B. had met with the same 
passage, when he next appears in print, I had been branded for a 
plagiaiy. And yet I do not Relieve Meursius was a plagiary; though 
I find that, long before his time, this veiy same emendation, and by 
the same proofs, was made by Brodieus in his notes upon AnthoK 
Epigram^ For a man would have very hard measure, if, because 
another whom he knew not of had lit upon the same thought, he 
must be traduced as a plagiary ; though it appear from the rest of his 
performances, (which are certninly new and his own), that he was 
very able to do that, too, without stealing from othefs. And this a- 
lone will be a sufficient answer to that calumny of Mr. B.'s which 
by and by we shall come to. 

The examiner, in the depth of his reading, goes from writers to 
coins', that have been struck in Dorian countries, and yet the in- 
scription of them not pure Doric, Among others he tells us, of 
SvfMfX'ii ^P^^ iywoff a Creun money. Tliis was borrowed from 
Monsieur Harduin's very excellent book of the Coins of Cities and 
People: but I find other persons, as well as myself, have but ill usage 
from Mr. B. when he bOTrows any thing of them. For there is no 
such Cretan mowy: neither does Harduin give the least intimation 
of it. There is an inscription indeed % but no money, that has Stfra{%i|^ 
Jtfov^eywuoir; «Dd it is extant in Gruter,p. 1094, belonging to Lyttus 
a city of Crete. And it is with equal faithfulness and diligence, what 
Mr.B. presently adds«^Thatin some other inscriptions it is Bv^igx^^^ 
Thtf b die reverse of the former blunder: for his author Harduin 
here says money, and not inscription) and he says, Vift(rafx§tt^ not 
Svfmf)(ms : which last word in the Doric termination, Mr. B. will not 
find either in inseriptfon or money. I will leave the credit of this 
citation to be divided between Mr. B. and his assistant: for it is a 
plain case, that one or both of them have an excellent hand at trans* 
eribing joI authors* But besides this, Mr. B. mentions TEAH the 
inscription of a coin belonging to Velia, a town in Magna Gn^a: « 
which Velia he supposes, in bis great learning, to have been a Doriau 
colony; but* Herodotus and Stmbo will tell him^ that it was an Ionic; 

* Stnbo^ p. 616. ' MX, V«r. Hilt. Tui. 9. Said. t. 'itntth ^ Uh. ir. oip. JStVi 
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and the planters were the Phoc»ans, who were drivea out of Asia by 
Harpagns. 

But the most remarkable instance of all, says Mr, B.' Is that of 
Zaieucus, king of tlie Locrians, a Doric colony, the preface to whose 
laws is preserved in Stobasus and Diodoros, and has plainly nothing 
of the Dori6 dialect in it. And again a little after, I will add, says 
he\ Zaleucus too, who we are sure was a Pythagorean, from very good 
authority. And I am sure too, tluit this is a remarkable instance, 
though not the most of all, of Mr. B.*s great abilities in all parts of 
learning. For he has turned the commonwealth of the Locrians into 
a monarchy; and of a poor shepherd aifd slave, as Zaleucus b said 
to have been, he has made a king. These are no ordinary perform* 
ances; and they shew the gentleman has well improved himself in 
Chalarls's service. But why forsooth must Zaleucus be a king? 
Merely, because Mr. B. Iiad heard he was a law giver. And if it 
chance to lie in his way, he will make Draco and Solon kings of 
Athens by the very same argument : though Aristotle informs us *, 
tliat the best and (jnost of the law-makers were men of the middle rank. 
But to pass over this scandalous mistake, I have a matter of greater 
consequence to debate with him ; for lam persuaded (notwithstanding 
Mr. B.*s very good authority) that Zaleucus was no Pythagorean ; and 
that the system of laws ascribed to him^ and produced by Diodorus 
aud others, may be as mere an imposture, as Phalaris's epistles. 

The title of that book, as.StobsBus and others quote it, was Za- 
LEucvs's Laws: but we have good reason to suspect, that there was 
uo such person as Zaleucus a law-giver; and if this be true, the 
cheat is apparent. Timsaus the Sicilian, a man of a virulent style 
but an inquisitive and accurate writer, expressly maintain'd, against 
the common tradition of his time, that there was no such man as Za- 
leucus. Cicero in a letter to Atticus >, among other vulgar errors takes 
notice of this : — ^Who has not said, says he, that Zaleucus was law-giver 
to the Locrians? Must Theophrastus therefore be despised, if that 
story be refuted by Timssus, an author you are much versed iu} And 
again, in bis book of laws^; before I give you the law itself, says he, 
I will preface something in its commendation, as I see Zaleucus and 
Cluirondas have done. To which his brother Quintus replies, that 
TimaBus denied there was any such person as Zaleucus. But Theo- 
phrastus, says Cicero again, (an author, as I think, no worse than 
Tinueus, as many think abetter), affirms there was such a man; and 
the Locrians my clients, have still a tradition of it: but whether there 
was such a man pr no, it ia nothing to this matter. Here we see the 
orator, iu complement as it seems to his Locrian clients, speaks in 

* p. 44. ' P. 55. * Arbt. Polit. It. 11. TArfuvw? vtXiM* 
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favour of the vulgar tradition : but in his private letter to Atticus, )ie 
gives it up as a fiable, and joins it with that notorious error about Eupo* 
lis's being drowned Olymp. xci. 2. which^ he says^ Eratosthenes re- 
futedy shewing several comedies that Eupolis made and exhibited after 
that year. As for Cicero's Locrians, who^ he says, still preserved the 
tradiiiou about Zaleucus, we may oppose to them some Locriansin 
TioiSBus's time, who lived above two hundred years before Cicero. 
For Tim»us in that very place of his history % where he reprehended 
Aristotle andTheophrastus for their narrative about the Locrians, said, 
he conversed .with one Echecrates, a Locrian of note and quality, 
and had his informations from him about the affairs of that city. If 
Echecrates therefore in that age did not believe there was any Za«- 
leucus, he is certainly as credible as Cicero's Locrians, who come so 
many generations afterwards, after so many revolutions and changes 
in the constitution of their government. It is true, Polybius falls 
very foul upon Timieus for abusing Aristotle and Theopbrastus, and 
^barge^bini withaome falsehoods relating to the Locrians: but there is 
opthing now extant implying that Polybius defended Theophrastus 
against him in this particular of Zaleucus. There is a passage indeed 
in the Excerpta of Polybius \ where a law of Zaleucus is mentioned : 
but the word 4>i}o-} there intimates that he gives it not as his own nar- 
rative Jbut repeats the words of ^oofie body else. But however^ let that 
be as it will, whether there was such a man or no, as Cicero says, I 
will not contend: but I think so much may be safely concluded from 
it .^TJiat either this book of Zalbucvs's laws was not yet made in 
Tifflfieus's time, or else be condf inned it for an imposture ; nay, not he 
only, but Echecrates a citizen pf Lpprii and therefore a very compe- 
tent judge about a story of that country. 

But I rather think the book was mi^de after the days of Timsus: 
for I observe that those that speak qf Zalei^ctis before, and at that tnne, 
make him a poor shepherd, and much older thi^n Pythagoras : but af- 
. ter that time, they commonly describe him as a (nan of quality % and 
n scholar of that Philosopher's. Now this neiy account of him was in 
all probability gathered from some passages iq thfit system of laws as- 
cribed to him: for where else could they meet with it? So that if I can 
shew from the oldest and best wrltersj thai he was more antient 
than Pythagoras, this new and false story iq the later authors, hting 
taken from that system, will convict it of a cheat. 

The account that Aristotle gave of him is this', that when tlie Lo- 
crians had consulted the oracle, ho>y they might be rid of their sedi- 
tions, they were bid to make themselves laws. Upon this, a certain 
Shepherd, named Zaleucus, told them, that he could furnish them 

' See Excerpta ex Polyb, p. 45, &c. * Puljb. xii. p. 660. * Diod. Sic. p. Si. liytrliu 
' Plud. ScHqI. ad x< Olymp. ^wtf*Aft^^Ti>.%u &c. 
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with very good laws. And being askedj whence he could have them ? 
he said Minerva appeared to him in a dream^ and would give kicn them. 
Whereupon they gave him his freedom, (for he was then a sUve), 
and so he became their law-given And agreeably to this, Soidas 
tells us', that at first he was a slave, and a shepherd. Either of which 
circumstances are sufficient proofs, that he was no Pythagorean: fer 
if he was another man's slave, and oblig'd to look after sheep at Lo« 
cri, how could he have either time or leave to be at Crotona with Py* 
thagoras near a hundred miles from home? and especially to continue 
there the five years of silence, according to the discipline of the 
school? Besides, a slave would not have been admitted into that 
society had he had ever such opportunities. 

And we have another argument from the same passi^ of Aristo- 
tle, that Zaieucus was no scholar of Pythagoras. For he ascribed all his 
laws to Minerva, from whom he pretended to receive them in dreams. 
This Aristotle has told us, as he b cited by the Soholiast on Piodsr. 
And that we may not question the Scholiast's authority, the great 
Clemens Alex, assures us<, that both Aristotle and his scholar Cha* 
msdeo say..That Zaieucus gave it out that he had his laws from 
Minerva. Plutarch too falls in with this account, where he tells os^ 
that Zaieucus said, Minerva used to appear to him, and give him laws, 
which were all entirely her's, and no part of them his own Now I 
humbly conceive, tluit this project of Zaleucus's has nothing of a Py« 
thagorean in it. For Pythagoras's scholars ascribed every thing to 
their master; it was always Auro^ ifm with them, ^' hb saib rr:*' and 
the greatest oath was to swear by him, 

O^ /AA rfe ifuri^ft ^v^ wofo^itr* nrfm»,rif» 

If Zaieucus, therefore, had been of that society, he would certainly 
have honoured his master by imputing his laws to his instructions: 
but being a poor illiterate shepherd, and of no authority with the 
people, he very craftily acqmred it, by taking nothing upon himself, 
but laying all to Minerva. 

Again, Strabo informs us^ ,that the Locrians were generally believed 
to be the first that used written laws : and that Zaieucus took them, 
as Ephorus the historian says, from the Cretic, and the Laconic, and 
the Areopagetic customs K And so Scymnus Chius, speaking of these 
Ixicrians, says, they were the first that had written laws, which were 
supposed to be made by Zaieucus .« 

TfxwrcM'if, 9vt ZaiXnnuf vvodiar^Mt ioxu, . Scynm. ▼. SIS. 

^ Suid. ▼. Z«X. *Hf ^l Vflrtfov IcZxit rt xai vo^fMv. ' Clem. Strom, i. p. IBS. 

* PIttt lUfi'nSimvr^f &c. Idem tnNaras. Vtdtu Max.l.S. Theodorat.Ml Owe 
Serm. ik. ' Strtbo p. t59. N^ir iyyfomrwf, ^ N«fu/4«9y i. •. aiyfmlfmm 
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ClemeaB Alexaod. forgot himself perhaps, when he said", that Za- 
kiftcoa the Loerian nvtis the first that made laws ; for he ought to 
bave aaid, made WRirrBM laws, as fiphonis and Strabo said before 
kiou But if Zaleucu8*8 written laws were the most aotient, it is 
most certain he couM not be a Pythagorean. For Draco's laws were 
written ones at Athens"; and he lived about Olymp. xxxix, as Ta« 
tian, Clemens, and Eusebius expressly say; or as Diodorus^ in one of 
liis lost books, he was forty-seven years before Solon; which being rec- 
koned from Solon's archooship Olymp. xlvi. 3. will fall upon Olymp. 
XXXV. 1. If Zaleucns then, was before Draco, he must be longer 
before Pythagoras^ who by the very earliest account, was not born^ 
till Olymp. xliii. 4. 

All this is further confirmed by Eusebius, who places ZaIeocuSi 
the celebrated law*giver of the Locrians, at Olymp. xxix; which is 
forty years before Draco, and about sixty before Pythagoras was born. 
Aristotle indeed reprehends their ignorance, who would make Ono* 
macritua^ to have been the first that was skilled in law-making; and 
thalTbales was his acquaintance; whose scholars were Lycurgus 
andZALxccus; and Zaieucus's scholar was Charondas: for they 
talk, &ays he, inconsistently with chronology. The Thales that is 
meant here, waa not the Milesian; but the antient Cretan % who is 
generally assigned as a master to Lycurgus. S6 that Aristotle seems 
to find fault, that they made Zaleucus too a scholar of that Tliales. 
For at that rate he must have lived^ a hundred and eight years before 
the first Olympiad; i. e. two hundred years before Locri was built', 
Olymp. xxi v. How then, could he be a Loerian, and a law-giver there ? 
Hiis is the ignorance of chronology, which the philosopher censures 
bere: but however, it is no inconsiderable argument, thatZaleucus was 
older than Pythagoras, who came above three hundred years^ after 
Lycurgus. 

And we have yet a further discovery of it from tbe orator Demos- 
tbenesy who to persuade the Athenians not to change any law upon 
small and frivolous pretences, gives the example of these Locrians, 
'* with whom, (says he) % it is a law, that a man who shall propose to 
make any new law, shall do it with, a rope about hia neck ; which he 
shall be strangled in, if he do not carry hb point: which has been 
such a guard and defence to the laws, that there has been but one 
new one made in m ork than two HcmDRsn tbars." Now, that 
Demosthenes here speaks of Zaleacns's laws, b plain enough from 

* Clem. Strom, i. p. ISS. * Joieph. c Appion. 1* p. t. Tfofigrmtfiiimtm 

* Ulpian in Demoit Timocr. p. 480. 'O ^2 ^tUvt Vfo ZilKmos hrra km rwr^mfmim 
wnm ffMrif , l^ fvow o An^nfos, f AntL Potit. ii. 5S. 'A^tunrrin^v rf x^tvf 
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hu Darning the Lcxrrtans; bot it appears further from the law itself* 
For Hierocles^and Polybius's author say expressly, that this law about 
the rope was Zalbucus's; and it is produced by Stob8eus% as oat 
of Zaleucns's own preface to his body of laws. It is not very eiear 
indeed, what the orator means here, whether it was more than two 
hundred years from the first date of Zaleucus*^ laws to the introdacin^ 
of that one new law; or whether from the first date of them to the 
orator's own time, which he calls more than twohundred years, there 
was bat one new law made. The first interpretation seema the more 
probable: but even the latter will be a sufiiciept proof, that Zaleueus 
could not be Pythagoras's scholar. For this oration against Trmo* 
crates was spoken Olymp. cvi.4. when Theodemus or Eudemus was 
arehon, as Dionysius Halic. says in express words ^; and Plutarch' 
says it implicitly, when he tells us Demosthenes made it at the twenty 
seventh or twenty eigth year of hb age. For he was bom at Olymp. 
xciz. 4.7 and his twenty-eigth year falls at Olymp. cvi. 4. Now to 
compute only twohundred years backwards from this Olympiad, and 
it reaches to Olymp. Ivi. 4. when Pythagoras by the very earliest 
reckoning had been hut thirteen years in Italy, and seven of those 
were spent in his room under ground; and I suppose what Demos- 
thenes calls mors than two hundred years, will amount to above the 
remaining five; nay, I may moderately say, above the whole thirteen. 
But thus much, I am sure may be safely concluded from it, that if 
Zaleueus was really Pythagoras's disciple, the learned Mr Dbdwell's 
calculation must be wrong, which makes Pythagoras first set foot in 
Italy at Olymp. Ixvii. 2. for that Olympiad falls forty-two years 
within Demostbenes's two hundred, without adding those years to 
the account whfeh the orator means by mors. I make the reckouinf 
from Pythagoras's going to Italy, because Zaleueus, one ot the Lo- 
crians of Italy, could not be his scholar till he came thither. For 
Theodoret was quite out% when he thought the Locrians, whom 
Zaleueus gave laws to, were those of Greece, near Aearnania and 
Phocis. 

Take all these arguments together, and I conceive their united 
force will efiectually refute Mr. B. who is sure that Zaleueus was a 
Pythagorean\ But besides that, they will go a considerable way to 
refute the book itself too, which passed abroad in the world under 
the name of Zaleueus. For if any intimation was given in that book 
that the author was a Pythagorean, the imposture of it is very evi- 
dent. And yet it is hard to give any other reason, that should induce 
the later writers to call him a Pythagorean, as Diodorus ^ does ex- 

' * Hieroc. ipad Stob«uni, Serm. 37. Polyb. zii. p. 661. * Stob. Serm. 4S. 

* Dion. Hal. I)e Deraost " Plut. ViU Demost. ^ Dionji. Ibid. 

* Thtod. c. Gr»c. Scrm, ii. • P. 53 ^ Diod. Sic. p. 84. 
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pressly, Mal^tfrij^ Tlviarfifo^ tbi) ^^Xod^^ou The scholar of Pythagoras 

the philosopher ; and so Laertias, Porphyry, and Jamblichus ; and 
Seneca thus flourishes upon it, that Zaieucus nod Charoudas learnt 
their laws in the silent and sacred recess of Pythagoras*^. Thus v!t 
see the more recent authors with one voice make him a Pythago- 
rean ; and yet every one of the old that speak of him, make liim 
earlier than that philosopher; as Ephoros, Demosthenes, Aristotle, 
Chamaeleo, Theophrastus, Timaeus, the youngest of whom was about 
two hundred and fifty years before the eldest of the others. What 
can be the cause of this diiference) but that in the interval between 
these old and those later writers, in the times of the Ptolemies, when 
the forging of books came to be a fashion and a trade, some impos- 
tor made a system of laws under the name of Zaieucus, and in it 
gave a broad hint, that he was a scholar of Pythagoras. 

The impostor had taken care to insert those laws of Zaieucus, 
whictrhe had met with in antient writers, into his counterfeit sys- 
tem. As that lawj which Demosthenes mentions That he that 

proposed a new law, should do it with a halter about his neck, ap- 
pears in the very preface of the counterfeit book, which Stobaeus has 
given us^. And his forgery met with good entertainment, because 
the otd constitution of the city Locri was then altered, and was no 
longer in being to discover the cheat, which imposed therefore upon 
Diodorus and others ; and prevailed upon Cicero himself so far, that 
he seems to stand neuter, and pronounces on no side. For it appears 
there, that Cicero meant this very preface, that Stobseus afterwards 
met with. Before I give you the law itself, says he% I will preface 
something in commendation of it, as I see Zaieucus and Charondas 
have done. And he gives a prooemium, as he calls it, much to the 
same sense with those of Zaieucus and Charondas in Stobseus. But, 
however, this impostor has not done every thing so artificially, but 
that even from the fragments, that are still left of his book, it may 
aeem very questionable, if it was not supposititious. 

I. Demosthenes has informed us — That the new law which alone 
was made at Locri in the compass of above two hundred years, was.^ 
That he that blinded a man with one eye should lose both his own ; 
for the old law of Zaieucus was '^ Lex Talionis,'^ an eye for an eye. 
But Diodorus makes this to be due of the laws of Charondas, and 
tells the same story about a man with one eye at Thurii, and that 
the laws there which had continued the same a long time, were never 
changed but upon this and two other occasions. They are both very 
good authors, and it is a very tender point to say whether of them 
we should follow. But with submission to better judgments, I will 
lay down some reasons, why I think Demosthenes is in the right 

« Sen. Ep. 90. * Slob. Serra. 42. « Cic. de Leg. IL 6. 
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here. He ciUs the city, where he says this law was so hmg in force, 
Wxjs EYNOMOTMENH, a well-governed cicy^$ and this is the mj 
character that is generally given of Locri: the Locrians, says Stiabo, 
were TXtirov xP^yoy ETNOMH0ENTE2f for a long time wider good 
govemoients. And Pindar puts thu compliment upon them..^ 

where he means^ says the scholiast, fri ETNOMEITAI...TIiat they 
have a good government. And Plata tells ns-^That the Locrians 
seem to have been sivoiuniroi, the best governed people in all that 
country ' :..^od again he says««.That Tlmttus was of Locri, fvwfM** 
rani^ t^Xmp^, the best r^ulated city in Italy ^: which Pioclus thus 
explains-^That the Locrians tuvoiMwro were well governed^ is evi« 
dent; for their law-maker was Zaleucus'. But on the contrary, the 
Thurians, where Diodonis lays the scene of this story, were so hx 
from being celebrated on this accouot, that they are censured for 
their misgovemment. So Ephorus complains of them iaStra|)p*; 
and Aristotle in his Politics brings them in twice as examples of ill 
management*. Demosthenes's stoiy therefore is more agreeable to 
this matter of fret, than that of Diodonis is. And again, Demos- 
thenes says here, that the Locrians were under a happy government 
above two hundred years ; as Strabo also says, 9X$ifw xf^9 ^ ^^^S 
long time^ : which is really true in fact, as appean by a computation 
firom the date of Zaleucus's laws to the time that Dionysius the 
younger tyrannized there and ruined all at Olymp. cvi. i. Nov 
Diodorus too would magnify the continuance of Chaxondas's laws 
at Thurii, when he says, h wmnt rf fori rtSnm yfinf mmAn all the 
time after Charondas there were but three changes made in them ^ 
But this account of a long continuance is not warranted by histoiy; 
for it is certain from himself and others, that the city Thurii was 
but first built Olymp. Ixxxiv. 1.^ or a little before: and the govern* 
ment was quite subverted within fifty-four yean, at Olymp. xcvii. S. 
three parts in four of the people being slain, and the rest sold for 
slaves by their oeighboun the Lucaniana '. Upon the whole, theo^ 
Demosthenes's account seems more agreeable to truth. But how 
happened it, that Diodorus should be so mbtaken, and ascribe a law 
to Charondas, which we see was Zaleucus's ? Is tliere not just ground 
of suspicion, that Diodorus was imposed on by that spurious book of 
Zaleucus's laws, where this law was forgotten by the impostor? 
if so, it will open a discovery of another counterfeit : for we see the 
law was omitted, where it ought to have been entered ; and it was 

' JDettotth. c. Tinocr. p. 468. ' Stmbo. p. 159. 
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put anoog Charondas^S) wbere it ought not to hare been. That copy 
therefore of Cbarotidaa'a laws must hj this account be a cheat too^ 
and by the very same hand : for, as it seems^ the impostor had read 
something about the law, but was mistaken in fathering it upon a 
wrong person. But of Charondas'a laWs t shall say more anon. 
This must needs- seem the most probable account of Diodorus's 
error; if we believe he has truly told us what he found in those 
books of laws, and did not forget himself. But there is some reason 
to suspect that he trusted to his memory, and so might possibly mis- 
take one hwgiver for the other. For he tells us too ^That the law 

concernrog the halter was one of Charondas*s^ ; which StobsBus at« 
tributes to Zaleucus^ and pretends to cite it in Zaleucus's own words 
out of his prefiice'. Hierocles, too, and Polybins's author, ascribe it 
to Zaleucus*; but they might have it at second hand. So that all 
this matter must lie between Diodorus and Stobeeus. If Diodonis 
has quoted fiuthfuUy, Zaleucus^s book of laws were a cheat: if Sto* 
bttus was a faithful transcriber, then this argument fails against Za- 
leucus's book*; and falls upon Diodorus himself, 

11. We have two words of those laws of Zaieucus preserved in 
Hesychius ; AEIITAS KAI IIAXEIAS, says he, >iWKos if Nd/xoi;, 

that is, the words Atrris xai vax^ictf thin and thick in the laws of 
Zaieucus are spoken of drachms : the thin drachms weighing six 
oboli, and the thick above six. In the printed Hesychius it is Aivxo;} 
but Salmasiiis, Gronovius, and other learned men have observed, and 
the thing itself speaks, that the true reading is ZiXiuxo^ ; for the pre- 
ceding word ending in AS, the following ZA was swallowed up, as 
it frequently happens when syllables are alike. Now I say, if Atrra; 
Mei watx^ioLq^ thin and thick drachms, were in the laws of Zaieucus, 
as Hesychius assures us; that pretended book of laws must appear a 
mere cheat. For Julius Pollux informs us, who they were that 
called those drachms irop^ffa;, thick ones, and upon what occa- 
sion. T^y ASyiyoTav SpoQ^/ut^, says he% ^/^ r^; 'Arrix^; oSo-av (Six« 
yif J/9«Xou; 'AiTixoi; T<rp(vtv) ol 'Adi)yaTof ITAXEIAN ipetxt^riv Ixa- 
Aovr, /liffi rcSv Aiynnfrofv Alytfotlav Jvo/nao-Ai fiij dtAoyrt;, i. e. the 
iEginean drachm which was bigger than the Attic (for it weighed 
ten Attic oboli) was called by the Athenians IIAXEIA, the thick 
drachm; for they would not call it tlie Agineanj out of hatred to 
that people. The case is this ; the Attic drachm weighed six Attic 
oboli; and so the Aginean drachm weighed six iEginean oboli : but 
the Agtnean obolus was bigger than tlie Attic, in the proportion of 
ten to six ; and so consequently the ^ginean drachm, and the sums 

^ Diod. p. 8f • ' i^tob. Serm. 42. " Hierocl. apud Stob.^. Poljb. p. 661. 
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made up of it^ the mine and talent^ exceeded the Attic drachm, mine 
and talent, in the same proportion. Now the iEginean drachm be* 
ing often current at Athens (for iEgioa is close by it) and in other 
places of trade, the Athenians, who mortally hated the Agineaos, 
would not call that money iEginean, as the rest of the world did, 
but thick; because it was thicker than their own, weighing almost 
twice as much. The whole history of this enmity between the Athe- 
nians and iEgineans is given largely by Herodotus \ If IIAXEIA 
tlien for an iEginean drachm was a word peculiar to the Attics, and 
proceeded purely from the liatred between the two nations ; how comes 
the word in that sense to be found in Zaleucus's law's ? What had 
the M^nedtis offended him, who lived at Locri in Italy, remote 
enough from them and their quarrels ? Why did not he call it iEgi- 
Mean, as all the world did, except the Athenians? Nay, even among 
the Athenians themselves they seem to have been the tradesmen and 
rabble only, that called them Uax^ieLs^ and not the men of quality: 
as appears plainly from Thucydides, where we have AiriNAIOS 
^/3oAo^, AiriNAIA ^«»t^, AiriNAION rdXavrov; but never nAXT5 
IfiaXog, Qor IIAXEIA ^pa^i^i. Aud would Zaleucus put a word in 
his laws, which a grave writer would not use in bis history ? But why 
must the iEginean money be at all taken notice of by Zaleucus? 
VV^iatwas theLocrian commonwealth concerned withtliCiEgineans? 
They were very far asunder, and the latter were poor and inconsider- 
able in the time of that law-giver, and consequently could have veiy 

little or no traific with his citizens. Thucydides tells us ^That before 

Themistocles's time, neither the iEgineans nor Athenians were con- 
siderable at sea'; and Herodotus says — ^I'hat the beginning of the 
wealth and power of iEgina was the plunder that was carried thither 
and sold, after Xerxes *s army was routed at Plataeae^. There was 
DO reason then nor occasion to bring the ^ginean money into the 
body of his laws ; much less to speak of it under the nick- name of 
Tlax^lots 9 which the Locrians could not know the meaning of, till it 
were explained to them out of Greece. Nay, there is reason to sus- 
pect, that Zaleucus's true laws were made before the hatred began 
between the Athenians aud ^i^gineans; and consequently before 
vayilst IpoLxukii was ever used in that sense. Herodotus relates the 
first original of that hatred, which was about a couple of statues; 
and the occasion of his mentioning it is this^^About Olymp. Ixix. 
the Thebans desired the assistance of the iEgineans in a war against 
Athens; aud the ^Egincans, says he^^ remembering the quarrel 
about the statues, were ready enough to enter into an alliance against 
the Athenians. Now, from Olymp. Ixix. to the time^of Zaleucus, 
Olym. xxix. there are no fewer than one hundred and sixty years; 

* Herod, lib. ▼. mnd yi. ' Tbucyd. p. 11. * Herod, iz. 79. ' Herod. 5. 19. 
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and if the business of the statues were as long ago as that, it was a 
very stale and cold pretence to begin a new war upon. Surely if 
they had been at enmity for eight score years, in all that tract of time 
some skirmishes or bickerings would have happened between them; 
that might serve for a fresher complaint and a greater incentive to 
war, than an old scuffle six generations ago. It is very probable, 
therefore, that Zaleucus had made his laws before the quarrel began, 
which gave rbe to the expression, iretxileL tprnxM* Add to all this, 
that among the Dorian Greeks of Sicily and Italy, and consequently 
amon^ the Locrians, there was no such sort of money as $p«^ft^ or 
cfiokos ; but their species were quite difiierent both in value and name, 
ou/x/a, yo5/ui/xo;, x/rpa, as I will shew further in section xiv. And if 
this be made out, who will question but these pretended laws must 
be spurious ? for if the name and species of ipet^^ was quite 
foreign to the Locrians ; what had Anrra^ xoA vax^las to do there ? 
One miaht as well expect to find them in the twelve Tables at Rome, 
as in the laws at Locri. It is most probable then, that some sophist 
drew them up; and having been bred among the Athenians, he was 
senseless enough to put such words iuto the mouth of Zaleucus, as 
he heard spoken at Athens t just as the forger of Phalaris's letters 
has made the tyrant talk Attic> as if he had quite forgot be was a 
Sicilian. 

III. Diodorus tells us, one of Zaleucus's laws was', that no body 
should wear cloths as fine as Milesian cloths, if be was not a cata- 
mite ft^ff ijuoTiov ISOMIAHSION foffw iebf {lij ho^ptw^M, Now 
methinks it is very odly worded in a Locrian law, to characterize 
the cloths for men's habits* by comparing them with the manufiicture 
of Miletus in Asia at so vast a distance from Italy. For considering 
the remoteness of the phices,and the smallness of trade in those ear- 
ly times, it may justly be questioned, whether the Milesian cloths, 
though in Greece they were celebrated for their fineness, were at all 
beard of at Locri; much less were so famous there, as to deserve to 
come into their laws. And besides this, the word iVofuAiiVioy, i. e. 
BQUAL to Milesian cloths, never found that I know of but here, seems 
a very unfit expression for a law . For how many doubts aird questions 
would arise about that equality ? and what a wide door was opened to 
delators and sycophants ? If he had absolutely forbidden the wearing of 
Milesian cloths, the law had been clear, and had amounted to a pro- 
hibition of importing that commodity. But as it is iVofAiA^o-joy, and 
not MiXijo-iov, it seems to be contrived on purpose for the encourage- 
ment of barrators. Nay, though he had forbidden Milesian cloths, 
even that too had been very improper; for to what purpose should he 
declare by law such goods to be contraband, which even before that 
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prohtbkioo wf re never imported ? For the LocrtMS might have as fioe 
pr filler cloths, at a much lower rate from their next oeighboori, the 
A|Milians and Cahtbrians, and particularly from Tareotumf thaa the 
Milesians could l>ring them. To be sore then, the MilctaanB would 
never carry cloths with the charge and liasnrd of so long a voyage to 
a market where others could both out- do them, and under* sell them, 
Stich a trade would have been as unprofitable, as to carry silphtum 
to Cyrene, or frankincense to Arabia. The best wool says Piiny% is 
the ApuUan; and what in Italy is called the wool of the Greek cattle, 
but abroad is called Italic ; in the third place comes the Milesian. By 
the Greek cattle, Pliny means the Tarentine, asCkriamella explnns 
it^;<<Gr»cum pecus,quodpleriqueTarentiottmTOcai^/* Thefioest 
sheep, says the same Columella*, are the Milesian, the Calabrian, and 
Apulian ; and among these the Tarentine are the best. And the Ta* 
rentines were as famous for the eliemioateness of their habit, as the 
Milesians themselves. All the Tarentines, says Clearchus^, wore fine 
and transparent clothes, such as women wear nowadays. Insomttch, 
that a sort of thin woman's garment had its name fiKim them, Tdyay« 
rifioy, as we read in Athensus': but in that place, a MS. Athenssos, 
and the MS. epitome, both of titem in his Majesty's library, have it 
lafonnif^fy which may seem the better reading: though^ Eustaihias 
seems to have found neither of them in his copy, but T«p«iTivilisv. la 
all probability, then, had the true Zaleucus designed to restrain the 
luxury of apparel, he would rather take notice of his next neigfaboun, 
the Tarentines, whom all the Locrians knew, than of the Mihsians, 
whom few of them had so much as heard of; and instead of 'I<rspA^ 
9i»y, he would say 'IroropAvriMy. But the counterfeit 2raleuciis, be- 
ing a GrsKtan sophist, and knowing that the Milesian cloths had the 
greatest vogue in the Greek markets, was so discreet as to forbid 
them by name, in a body of laws which be cut out for Italy. 

IV. The pretended preface of Zaleucus, which Stobmtia has de- 
scribed word for word, b^ins with this sentence; every member of a 
commonwealth in the first place ought to believe there are gods.ii. 
AyojSXfirovra; tU o^poviy xii) rsv K0M20N, xo) r^v fv «^If tiaxse^pufvif 
Hdl TABIN, which they will know by looking up to heaven and the 
world, and considering the beauty and order there. Now, I presume, 
I have proved already beyond all reasonable exception, that Zaieu- 
cus lived some generations before Pythgoras's timet and if ao, this 
preface cannot possibly be his; because Pythagoras was the first that 
used the word K02M0S to signify the worlo or the HjiAvmts. 
Phavorinus says ^, (they are the words of Laertius).. That I^thagoras 
first named the heavens K02M02. So Plutarch too, De Phc. Pbi-> 

«rUn.Tui.48. 'ColamellaTM.4. «Ib. vii.S. ' Athen. p. 522. 'Id.6f2. 
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lot. Pythagoras first called the whole compass of the universe KOS* 
MON S from the order i% TASEOi he observed there. And the very 
same words are in the philosq|>hioal history ascribed toGalen^ Add to 
these the Scholiast on Homer,- who says % 'H roG xiio-fuv TaHISi the 
order of the aniverse was named KOSMOS by Pythagoras s and the 
anonymous author of that philosopher's life, ITfavrof, says he,nu0«)^- 
fmf roy sv^viv KOSMON wpovvry^fiotn. Is it not plain, now, that the 
writer of Zaieucus's laws was younger than Pjrthagoras ? since he not 
only cites K02M02 in the very same signification that Pytbagoraa 
first put upon it, but subjoins too the word TAfilS, which we sea 
here was the very reason why Pythagoras called the world KOSM0S« 
It is true, in those passages of Plutarch and Galen, there immediate* 
ly follows, 0aX^ xai o{ iif'amt* ha. rif xio'ikQv* From whence, per« 
haps, a man of Mr. B 's s^acity and learning may infer, tliat Thates^ 
too, who was a generation before Pythagoras, and as many say, waa 
his master, called the universe K0:SM02. But surely we must not 
diink Plutarch, and the other author so very stupid, as to oontradict 
themselves in one and the same line. We must imderstand them,, 
that Thales spoke of the thing signified by K^^;*of , but not that he 
used the word : he might say, h vi my, or h ri viftnua rm 2W, or 
some other expression of the same import. And besides, we are in«^ 
formed by very gtod hands, Laertius and Tliemistius, that Thales wrote 
nothing himself: so that if YHvj^ had really ooeured in any trea* 
tise ascribed to him, it had. been a good argument that the treatise waa 
spurious, but none at all, that Pythagoras did not first call the uoi* 
verse KO^MOS. 
Y. In the same preface it presently feUowSf'Of ov n^rm ^lif mt «»• 

MOfi^NMr, noAiiftf yjix^fk iv^f^t^i* Where, instead of aXisiMnbUMw, 
which in this place makes no tolerable sense, the true reading seems 
to be iXtayovfuvmy ; and then the meaning will be-^That God is not 
honoured by a wicked man, nor pleased with the costly and pompous 
sacrifices of polluted persons, as if he was a vile mortal. Now this 
paragraph alone is sufficient to detect the imposture of these pre* 
tended laws. For as I have shewn above, tlie true Zaieucus lived 
before Draco, who made laws fbr the Athenians at or before Oiymp. 
xxxis : but the wiM'd TPAnU AIA was not coined, nor the thing ex* 
pressed by it invented, till Thespis won the goat, the prize of his 
play, about Olymp. Ix. above eighty years after Draco. How then 
came the word TpvyofUu into the laws of Zaieucus, which were 
written above one hundred and twenty years before Thespis ? I do 
not wonder now, that Zaieucus was so generally believed to have all 
his laws from Minerva: for nothing less than a deity could have 

^ Plut. PL Phil. ti. 1. > aU. p. 4f 9. " SchoL ad Iliad. I. v. 1. 
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foreknown the word Tpctyai^U, a whole eentary and more before it 
came loto being. But besides, that the very word was not it all 
Ireard of in Zaleucus's time ; we mtist obaerve too, that it n used 
by him metaphorically for sumptaousoess and pomp ; which b a 
sense that could not be put upon it till a long time after Thespis. 
For in the infancy of tragedy, there was nothing pompous nor sump- 
tuous upon the stage; no scenes, nor pictures, nor machines, dot 
rich habits for the actors ; which, after they were introduced there, 
gave the sole occasion to the metaphor. For the first scene was 
made by Agatharchus for one of iEschylus's plays, as, Vitruvios tells 
us*' « Primum Agatharchus Athenis,ifl8chylodocente TragGediam, 
scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliqurt." This Agatharcus 
was a painter, who learned the art by himself without any master; 
as Olympiodorus says in his MS. Commentary on Plato's Phasdo*. 

T&fivaci riff^ xeA auTo8/$«xroi 'HpaxXfiro; h Alyvvri*; y>fi*P7^V 

4>Vio;, 'AyeiJbcipX9i ^ y^^eii;. For it is most probable he means the 
same Agatharchus, that made .£schylus's scene for him. And that 
all the other ornaments were first brought in by ifischylus, we hare 
the unanimous testimony of all antiquity. Now, the first play that 
/Bschylus made was at Olymp. Ixx. and the last at Oiymp. huu. 
and in what part of this forty years interval he invented those orna- 
ments for pomp and show, we cannot now tell ; but we may make 
a near guess at it from the accounts we have of Agatharchus the 
painter, who first made a scene, according to Vitruvius, whom I 
cited above. 'Ayadflipp^o;,says Harpocratien, Totn-oe» ftvi}/xoycvci Atf/Mo-- 
^ivrig* i}y Se ^wypof o; hri^av^g Eu^^ftou uSo;, ro Ss yifog %a(tMg» The 
very same words are to be found in Suidas. Now the passage, where 
Demosthenes speaks of him, is in his oration against Midias, p. 360. 
But there is a larger account of him in Plutarch's life of Akibiades, 
and the largest of all in Andocides's oration against Al^ibiades. The 
substance of all their story is.^That Alcibiades forcibly dettioed 
Agatharchus in his house, and would not let him stir out, till he bad 
painted it. Now Alcibiades died Olymp. xciv. 1.^ when he was 
about forty years old^; and we can hardly suppose him less tbaa 
twenty when be liad this frolic upon Agatharchus. Especially, V 
what Demosthenes's Scholiast says be true, that the reason of it was, 
because Agatharchus was taken in bed with Alcibiades's miss. Aga- 
tharchus then was by this account alive still about Olymp. Ixxxix. 1> 
which is thirty-six years after Olymp. Ixxx. when iEschylus's last 
play was acted* It is plain, then, he was but a young man, even at 
Olymp. Ixxx. and if we consider he was auroiiioacros, his own master 
in painting, and took it up of himself, we can scarce suppose he 
.could invent the painting of scenes till very near that Olympiad* 

• Vilruv. Prcf. Lib. Tii. ^ Diodor. * Corn. Nepos* 
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But suppose, if you please, that he inveated them at the very first 
play ; and that the metaphor, that makes Tfoyaiia siguify pomp, 
came immediately into use upoa the sight of them ; neither of which 
are at all probable; yet even still it will be above one hundred and 
sixty years after the time of the true Zaieucus. 

VI. The last argument that I shall offer against the laws of Za- 

leueus, is this That the preface of them, which Stobaeus has pro* 

duced, is written in the common dialect, as the old grammarians have 
called it, whereas it ought to be in Doric; Cor that was the language 
of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it appears from the treatise of TimiiBus 
the Locrian, extant io Plato; and from the epigrams of Noesis. I 
ilo not ktiow that it has yet been observed, that this Nossis was a 
Locrian; and therefore I shall make bold to give an epigram or two 
of her's, which will shew at once both her country and her dialect.. 

£1 ffif^ »i TV y Svtis vrri icAXX/;^ofoy MiTvXaiay, 
T/jcTtv Tratr, ori S* el rumfJM Voaats' t^u 

So this epigram is to be read,whichis faulty in Holstenius's and Berke* 
lius's Notes upon Stephanus; and the meaning of it is, that Nossis 
addresses herself to a traveller, ^and desires him, if ever he go to 

Mitylene, where Sappho was bom, to say Tliat a Locrian woman 

wrote poems like hers, and that her name was Nossis. "Watsy is the 
accusative Doric and £oIic for To-o;, i. e. ;^a^ira;. And that this 
is the true sense of it will be further evident from another epigram 
of her's, not published before, where she celebrates theLocrians her 
countrymen 

"firrwK B^krioi M^t a^ oufo^M^on PaXot ufAutp 
'Hy apva9 vfJiMvfTct, ^eif vv upeiitr^fa xMnrat* 

The import of which is That the Locrians had obtained a victory 

over the Brutians their neighbours ; and had hung up in the temples 
of the gods those shields they had taken ; which now did not desire 
to return to those cowards that wore them before. And by this we 
may have some discovery of Nossis's age, which hitherto has been 
thought uncertain ; for the Bpivrm or B^«ttio», whom she speaks of 
there, were not formed into a body, nor called by that name, till 
Olymp. cvL 1. in Dionysius the younger's time \ She cannot there- 
fore be more ancient than Olymp. cvi. but that she was a little 
younger, is plain from her epigram upon the tomb of Rhintho the 
Tarentine, or, as she calls hiin, the Syracusan her contemporary ^^ 
who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, about Olymp. cxiv ^ 

* Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. «55. Justio, xxiii. 1. ^ Anthol. iii. 6. * Suid. Piy^. 
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Her mother's name was Theaphilis the daughter of Cleodia} as an^ 
thcr epigram of her's taught me, yet onpublishcd.^ 

noAAfMUf tVfSyiiM Pi#«DKMMK MoSif^, 

Id the MS. it is Bw^tk^f, Aod vre may observej that even this too 
confirms it| that she was a Locriau; because she speaks of Aaadm: 
for the fiunoQs tempk of Juno LAcioia was not far fvom Locri, ia 
the neighbourhood 6l Crotona. She bad a daughter called Meliona, 
as another MS. epigram seems to shew ; though it is possiUci she 
may mean there another's daughter, aod not her own | howem it 
dcsenres to be put here, for its singular elegancy : ..» 

*H KoXvr, 9MMM vJAoi rhuM ytnWn tarn* 

AuTOfuX/yy«, that is, Melinoa herself, not her picture ^ it is so exactl; 
like her: so «vro;«0ii» a&roaXififuu In the MS. it is i fii, hot tb€ 
true reading is o^i, Doric for hfH. For vorf mi the MS. h^s it «f a^" 
fxffi; but I have changed wpig into the Doric preposition Y«r!. 
From tlie preterperfect tense of verbs the Dorians form a preseot^ as 
from StSoixa they make UMum ; from Si Suxct, itlinm. So that from 
wfwiciKij '* to be like," as a picture is like the original, our female 
poet forms Tor-fo(x«i; and then contracts it mr^Mm, So mscb 
was necessary to be said, to make this epigram intelligible. I return 
now to the Locrian dialect, which a Locrian song, Aox^ ix»ir t^fts, in 
Athenaeus sufficiently proves to be the Doric \ 

Hi tJfciZs my! imitivm* m^U waipttD^ kiiimp, MiVi'* 

^AfJ^ neu fin to f mi, Itm ris ivfiUs •»« Infjif, 

So this passage ought to be read, and the version should be tkas: 

** Sunt verba mulieris ad moechum suum, ut sorgere velk, prios- 
quam vir domnm redeat ct ipsum deprendat/' And it is now ap* 
parent, what good reason Athenaeus had to call the Locrian soogs 
(uoix^xol : and we cannot doubt but he means the Locrians of Itatyy 
if we consider what account he gives of the women of that pbee*. 
And now to bring this argument to a conclusion ; since it evMeotly 
appears, that the Locrian language was Doric; without all quesdoo the 
laws of that city were written in that dialect, as certainly ss Sokw's 
laws at Athens were written in Attic. These of Zaleacos therefore 
are commentitious, because fliey are not in Doric. Unless Mr. B* 

* Atben. p. 697. • Alhen. p. 5lS. 
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imll be as zeaknis for his king Zaleucas, as he is for his prince Pha* 
laris; and contend that the king's laws were transdialected, as well 
as the prince's epistles. 

I. This metaphor of Tfctyttila for solemnity and pomp invites me 

to step out of my way a little, and to consider the laws ascribed to 

Charoodas ; for we hate there too the very same metaphor. Dio- 

doms* speaks prolixly of these laws, and the prooemia of them are 

recorded in Stobssns'; where among others we have this-JITiat a 

man who is a slave to riches ought to be despised, as one of a mean 

spirit, nei x8iranr^i|tT0j»iyd$ viri xni/utaiwy mXtrrtKoof xol |3/« TPAmi- 

AOTMENOT, since he is smitten so much with wealth, and a 

suroptuoos and pompous life. This, as I observed already, is the 

very same figure of speech with that in Zaleucus, and is borrowed 

from the costly and gawdy ornaments of the stage. Now the laws 

of the Thurians were made at Olymp. Ixxxiv. which was the time 

when that colony was planted : but I hardly think that this metaphor 

of Tpaytfila for magnificence and pomp was so early in use as Olymp. 

Ixxxiv. At. that time ^schylus was newly dead, Sophocles was in 

bis prime at fifty-four years of age, and Euripides had just entered 

upon the province of tragedy. Now the last of these poets was so 

far from giving occasion to this metaphor by the rich ornaments of 

his scenes and actors,' that he was noted for the quite contrary way, 

as introducing his heroes in mere rags. So iGschylus accuses him 

in Aristophanes's RanseS-. 

And the comedian himself in another of his plays ^ most pleasantly 
rallies him upon the same account ; «nd reckons up five of his shabby 
heroes, that gave names to as many of his tragedies, OBneus, Phoe- 
nix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, Telephus. It is true, it appears 
from this very ridiculing of Euripides, that the other tragedians were 
not guilty of the same fault of bringing beggars upon the stage: but 
however even the persons that they introduced were not clad so very 
gorgeously, as to make tragedy become a metaphor for sumptuous- 
ness. For money was at that time a scarce commodity in Greece, 
especially at Athens S and the people were frugal; so that they had 
not much to lay out upon ornaments for the stage; nor much incli- 
nation, had they had it. Nay, we are sure, that for a hundred years 
after the beginning of the Thurian government; the expense and 
furniture of tragedy was very moderate : for Demosthenes in his 
action against Midias^, which was made Olymp. cvii, 4. has in- 
formed OS, that the charge of a tragic chorus was much less than 
that of the chorus of musicians, which usually performed too at the 

• DM. p. 79, to 84. ' Scob. Serm. 4f . • Ariit R«i. p. 164. 

^ Id. Acbam. p. tr9, sao. > Cic. Tvscal. ▼. SS. ^S'tonyu HtUc. d« Dtaoit. 
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same festivals of Bacchus, Tpayfkls^ says heS ^^^fkfV^i ▼*" ^^tv 

woKXw wXiliv Ipv, ovh)$ dywii ^vov. i. e. Midias once was the foroisher 
of a tragic chorus ; but I, of a chorus of musicians : and there is no 
body but knows tliat the expense of this is m vqq obbatsa tbao the 
charge of that. Aud yet the cost even of a music chorus. was no 
very great matter; as we gather from tliis, that Demosthenes alone 
bore it all, and voluntarily too. It is true, he magnifies it as oHich 
as he can, and questions whether he should call it gcoeroaity or 
nesa^ in bimseHj to undertake an exf^nae above his estate and 
tion: but we ought to receive this aa a cast of his rhetoric; ibrlo be 
sureii he would never undo himself, by taking an ofice which no 
body forced upon him« But another orator, LyaiaSi a little antieeter 
than hfip. l^s given us a punctual account of the several espf^naes of 
the stage. When Theopompus, says he S wasareboo (OlympwxctL 
2.) I was f uraisber to a tragic cbonia, i^d I laid out Airty micnB* Af- 
terwai^ I got the victory with the chorus of aseB« and it c^eel ma 
twenty mime* When Glaucippua was archoo (OlympL xcii. 3.) I 
laid out eight minaa upon the Pyn ichists* Agaia I won the victory 
with the chorus of men, and with that and the ehaige of the Trifras, 
I expended fifty ipioae. And when Diodes waa Acchon {Oijmf. 
xciu 4.) I laid oqt upon the cycliao chorda three minA. Afiterwards, 
when Alexias was archoa (Olymp^ xciii, 4) I ftirotdhed e cbofos of 
boys, and it cost me above fifteen minse. And when EucUiks was 
archon (Olymp. xciv. 2.) I was at thor charge of sixteen minm upon 
the comedians^ and of seven upon the young Pyrrichists. Now aa 
Attic minse being equivalent to three pounds of £ngUsh money, it is 
plaia from this passage of Lysias, that the whole charge o( a tragic 
chorus did but then amount to ninety pounds steriing. By thq way^ 
I shall correct a fault in the orator Is&ua. Ouro^ ye^ rf fuv fv>^ §1; 
Aioyvcna X'^P^'T^^^f* riTOLfro; lycvrro, r^«y^oT; Si xoi zuppUrm^ufttH^ 
Correct it, rlrap-o; fyfvcTo Tpaya^oif^xal m^^txj^^aig Zfar^sK Qoemay 
correct it also, Uvl^flxett^, which comes to the same things This 
man, says he, being to furnish out chorus's at the iestivals of Bac-^ 
chus, did it so meanly, that in the tragic chorus he capae hut the 
fourth, and in the Pyrrichists he was last of alL And now I refer it 
to the reader, whether considt^riug this true account of 'the small, 
charge of a tragic chorus, even in Lysias aud Demosthenes*s.time^ 
he can think it probable, that at the ciglity'^fourth Olympiad, thetm- 
gic ornam(!nts were so fomous for their richriess, aa to give. rise to 
the ineta))hor of Tpayto^ieL for sumptuousness ; eapecially in Italy, 
where j)erhap$ at that time no tragedy had ever been acied,. I oMiatt 

^ Detuoit^. Midram.'p.56S. * Ibid. p. 336. ^ Lyiias in AveX. At/ftitJas. ^ P. M 
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•oira, it aee^A to me a very unlikely thin^, thftt thh metaphor should 
so quickly obtain even in common eonversation ; much les^ be ad- 
mitted into a body of laws, where ihe language ought to be plain 
-and proper $ and where any metaphor at all makes but a very -ba^ 
^gure, especially a new one, as this most needs be then, ivhieh per- 
haps could not be understood at first hearing by one half of the 
citizens. It is true, when tragedy was propagated (torn Athens into 
the courts of princes, the splendour of the tragic chorus was exceed- 
ingly magnificent ; as at Alexandria and Rome, &c. which gave oc- 

f»sion to that complaint of Horace's ^That the show of plays was 

«o vciy gaudy, that few minded the words of them 

Ttnto c«m stiepita ludi tpMlaMyr, et ari^t 

DiviUffqae pere^ina : q^ibut oUitvs actor 

Con »tetit in«cen», coocarrit destera lave. 

Dixit adbuc aJiquid? nil sana. quid placet ergu? 

Laaa Tarentino violas imitata tcdcdo. Hor, Ep, ii. 1. 

And in another place he says, the tragic actor was, 

Regali conspectus in auro nnper et ostro. Id, in Artt Poei, 

It Is no wonder therefore, that in those ages Tpcf/ffiU miglu be used 
metaphorically to signify riches and splendour 3 and so PhUo and 
Lttcian, and some others use it : but I do not find any example of 
It within a whole century of the date of Charoudas's laws. 

II. But tliis objection will be much mcMre considerable, if Charon*- 
das really lived before the original of the Thuriai¥ government, and 
even before ifischylus himself, the first inventor of tra^c ornaments: 
for it will then be of equal force against Charoudas's laws, as against 
those of Zaleucus. Theodoret tells us^^That Charondas is said to 
have been the first law-malter of Italy and Sicily'". And if this be 
true^ be raust.be senior to Zaleucus himself^ and before the very 
same of tragedy f much more before the use of this fli^tapbor taken 
from it. Or^ if we, allow of their reckoning % that make Charondas 
the 9ch<dar of Zaleucus; it is more than enough to our present 
purpose : for they supposed his master Zaleucus to have b^en con* 
temporary with Lycurgus the Spartan; by which aiscount they 
must pkice Charondas three hundred years before Thespis. Nay 
even according to Eusebius^ Zaleucus 's laws bear date above two 
hundred yefu-s before the fou^iding of Thurii j and above one hun* 
dred before the original of tragedy. But we have a better authority 
than these : I mean Heraclides in bis book of goverwoeDis i who 
informs us" — ^That the RhegiAns of Italy ware governed by an aris«« 
tocraey ; for a tliousand men, cboeen out aceprdiog to their aatatesy 
managed every thing : and their laws were those of Cimrondas the 

« 

* Theodoret. c. Gr«c Serni. 9. * la Aritlot. Pol. ii. If. 

* Hen»clid. de I'olit. Hof/^t i^jg^m tm Xa^Mm tov Kmvmmia^m 
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Cataniaa : but Aoaxilas the Messaniaii, made himself tyrant there. 
Which account is confirmed in the main by Aristotle^ when he aajs^ 
.^The oligarchy of Rheginm was changed into a tyranny by Aaazi- 
las. Here I conceive Heraclides has veiy plainly asserted^ that Cha* 
londas's laws were made before the time of Aoaxilas : but we are 
sure this Aoaxiliasi* died at Olymp. Ixxvi. 1. after he had reigned at 
Rhegium and Messana eighteen years at the least, which commence 
from Olymp. bud. 3. Now the first victory that iEschylus won at 
the stage, was at Olymp. Uziii. S^ and we may fairly suppose, be- 
cause he never got the prize till then, that he had not invented scenes 
and machines, and the other ornaments before. If Charonidas's 
laws therefore were made but the very year that Anaxilas osnrped 
the government, yet they are older by eight years than the original 
of tragical scenes. But without questioUi Cbarondas's form of go> ' 
vernment bad been a good while in Rhegium, before Anaxilas sab* 
verted it ; for the city had been built then two hundred years ; and 
the very account in Heraclides clearly implies, that the aristociacy 
was of some continuance. 

III. And if this be allowed, we may safely infer, that Charondat 
was uoThitrian; as some of the later authors call him, Valerias 
Maximus*, Thembtius^, and particularly Diodorus, where, speakiog 
of the founding of the city Thurii, he says, the Thurtans chose Cha- 
rondasS rov ifi^ov r»y ToAir»v, the best and wisest of the citiaeens, 
to draw up a body of laws for them. For since he made laws a eon- 
siderable time before Anaxiias's tyranny, Olymp. Ixxi. he could hardly 
be alive still at Thurii, Olymp. Ixxxiv. which was fifty years after. 
And indeed there is not one of the old writers, that I know of, who 
either says he was a Thurian, or that he made laws for the Thorians. 
Plato tells us% that Italy and Sicily profited by the laws of Charondas, 
but the cities he does not name. We must learn those of hb scholar 
Aristotle, who expresses himself more particularly, that Charondas 
the Catanian gave laws to his own city, and the other Chalcidic cities 
in Italy and Sicily. Now the Chalcidic towns in Sicily, were Zanck, 
Naxos, Leontini, Catana, Euboea, Myle, Himera,andCallipolis': 
in Italy there was Rhegium ; and if any other, I know not. But that 
neither Thurii nor Sybaris before it, was a Chalcidic colony, is most 
certain. Heraclides therefore, agrees with hb master Aristotle; 
where he tells us, as we have cited before, that Charondas was a Ca- 
tanbn, and law*giver to the Rhegians. Now what could be the 
reason of this difference between all the old, and some of the later 
writers, but that in the interval of time between them, which was 

* Arise. Pol. T. IS; ' See here Sect W. ^ Mara. Anmd. 

•' Val. Mu. ▼!« 5. ^ Themiat. Orat. »▼. IUm tw Ooif iW XmfmU. * Dmd. p. 79* 
'PUtsPoiitx. Ir«^ JUM 2imXi«. * See Scymnut Ciitai sad otben. 
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aboat three hundred years, these pretended law» of Charondas came 
abroad} as directed to the Thnrians, and calling him a Tharian? 
But we see the true laws of Charondas, which Arutotle and Hera- 
elides had, were made for theChalcidic towns, not for Thurii. How 
could these be the same then? Unless perhaps some may suppose^ 
that the Thurians agreed to take the laws of Charondas, which were 
ready made to their hands; as those of Mazaca in Cilicia did*: so 
that Charondas's laws might be given at Catana and Rhegium a good 
while before Olymp. Ixxi. and yet given too at Thurii at Olymp^ 
Ixxxvi. L This supposition indeed may serve to shew, how Cha* 
rondas's laws might possibly beThorian; but it cannot excuse 
Diodorus and the rest, who call Charondas himself a Thurian; since 
by this account he was dead before Thurii was ever heard of. But in 
the next place, what if 1 prove, that neither himself, nor his laws 
were received by the Thurians : then I humbly conceive that copy of 
them which Diodorus used, will be allowed to have been a cheat. 
Laertius tells us from Heraclides Ponticus«.That Prougoras the so* 
phist was law-giver to the Thurians. 'H^ axXs(8i|(, says he, 6 Ilomx);, 
Oocipfei; vifMvs yfic^m ^0*1 IIpcnayifMf rov A/3ti|piriy. The same au- 
thor tells us', that Protagoras flourished xarSt, riv xwt&fnpf xo) <yldi|- 
ice^ 'OAufMTi^, at Olymp. Ixxxiv. the very time that the Athe- 
nian colony went to Thurii. It is very probable he was then at Athens; 
for he was twice there: his second coming was between Olymp. 
Ixxxix. 1 . and Ixxxix. S. as Atheneus proves, p. 219. Thb, as I take 
it, is a great confirmation of what I have said about the spurious 
Charondas. 

III. Ifwe will take AtheniBus's word, Zaieucus was law-giver to the 
Thurians': though a little before, he had quoted a law of his to the 
Locrians^ Which is a sign that he did not out of ignorance mistake 
the one city for the other. By the Thurians here, he seems to un- 
derstand the Sybarites, who were afterwards called Thurians : and 
we may suppose, that at their settlement, Olymp. Ixxxiv. they con- 
tinued their old constitution of government, made at first by Zaieucus^ 
for, that the antient Sybarites once used hb laws, appears from 
Scymnus Chius; who assigns this for one of the causes of their ruin, 
that they did not adhere to them... 

Tots vA Zm^^wnu rJadktiAamfmKut r ■ S cj ramaiQiiifcv.SiS. 

And that the Thurians at their first pUntation received them ng^n^ 
though they refined and multiplied them even to excess, we may 
gather from Ephorus; who speaking of Zaleucus's laws', which he 
made for the Locrians, and commending them for their simplicity.^ 
But the Thurians, says he, afterwards aiming at exactness in every 

*8tiabo,p.5S9. ' Ltert. ia Prvtag. «AtlwB.p.SOe. ^Id.pi4S9« Stfsbou p. Sei(, 
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thin^^ grew mo^e facDous b; it, but were worf e governed. For the 
fairest e^ipositioo of tbi5|.assage seem^ |o betbU^tbattbeTburiaiiihad 
once ithe 1»W6 of Zaleucus, which afterwi^df tbf y refined opoD. Aod 
if we coDsidier thofiie passages of Afbeqiviif Md Scjmyii^y it Blaj{Nus 
too for the truest* 

ly. But however, whether Znkucp^'s }«ws wf r« reieeived er not 
)>y the Thyriaiis, those of Chacoodas wemayjusidy believe were aot, 
by the accounts we have both of his and their*«. There is a large 
fragoieqt of Thefphrastus's^ (I suppose, opt #f his ^mcts about kws) 
which gives us some notices fbouK^btf Thuriau hiw$ coDcerniog 
buyiog and selUug^^ The boyer' was Co give earaesit to the seller 
presently, and a piece of mwey to three of tb^ ml me^phhottrS; 
that ihey might remember and bear witness of the burgiuu ; aadtheo 
the same day " he was to pay the whole prioe, aiMt if h^ iaifed te f^J 
it, be lost his earnest*. And if the seller did not stand tolushaigstB% 
he lost as much money as the thii^ was sold for: which, aaifsTbeo* 
phrastes, was « veiy ooequal penalty; that the buyer sbould forfeit 
the earuest only, and the seller the whole price ^ the one bciog to 
much more than the other. But Charoadas and PlatM, aaya be', weoi 
another way to work; for they enact, that all buying aad seUiog 
shall be with ready payment: and if any man trust, it ahaU be at his 
own peril. The law shall give him oo remedy if he is cheated; ba 
by trusting he brought the cheat upon himself* Now that The»* 
phrsstus reports tUs truly of Plato^ it appears from Plato himself ia 
the eleventh book of his laws; wherf this very order about bajriog 
and selling is still extant. We may fairly suppose therefore, that 
Theophrastus is as exact La what he says of Charondai» And I con- 
ceive it is as plain here, that Charondaa's laws were different ftomikt 
Thurians; as that ready payascAt is difierent frpm giving earnest 
and being trusted. The passage of Theophrastus i» both fault)' in 
the original, and mistaken by the iaterpreter; but the reader any 
easily see how it ought to be corrected and trauslatcd# by the pisof» 
I have cited in the margin. 

V. We have very good evidence, that the fiorm oi go? erameat 
which Charondas's htws wer^ adapted to, wasaoarj^ fticracy onoiKsi^* 
Many of those law-givers, says Aristotle, thet dasigu to eatsbUsk 
Aristocracies, mistake themselves^. Then he reckons up five arti- 
fices, by which they impose upon the people : 9od ts oae of them be 
adds''a»i{ h Tfii Xagiim vi^^^n, »s it is in the hiws of CharotMhs: 

* Stab: Serm. 4S. * Ol M BovfXMt, ficc. ■ 'Ep rois Soofitn t^t fth aff^f^ 
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and be concludes the whole with this^^Tovra f/ii¥ 6ktyafx*^ w^r« 
fioTA 7% voiuMaif these are <riig»rchicat artifioes in making of ki«a# 
This passage is a most plain intioiatkm of wbft I asserted above i 
but Heraclides says it diiwnrigbt ia his aeeaaat of the Rhegian^ 
who formed tbemselvas, says he % into an aristooraey, beiBg govarned 
fay xl^^> * thousand of the wealthiest dtizens^ and using the- laws «l 
Cbaiondas. Add the other places of Aristotle, where he say s% the 
Ehegiao goTernmeot was changed fnma an oligatfohy toa t^faooj^ hf 
AnazUas a Day> and that the Tharian gowFemment^ was* t^yafxt»m<^ 
rifa ft sart of oligarchy 2 and then i suppose^ thia point iA\l be siiS^ 
ciently proved. But Diodonis,^ frqm the eopy oC Cfaarandas wbioh be 
used^ lepre^enta the coo^tUutiotf to ba a demacfaeya aa when he 
aays*^ a man that proposed a p<^ law^ mmt hat« a lope abaat hia 
neck, till 6 AliMOS the people detsro^ined for er agiiast it: and 
ag^^ that a womin withoial any fsrliine, Tuitifuywt tig rov AHUON/ 
appealed to the^90PUB,aQdtlrt PJuHnua^mlfi AHMOnrtdted lomakcf 
a new law for her & ainl lastly f]o«(IIAH«£Sl thaaa Mind num adtisciAdiEfc 
MvinruBB to alter a U(w': add t6 these his eiqpreas deelanition,thaf 
the Thmrians l^mod Os^Ihwft* AHMOKPAT! KON a dcanaeraCierf 
goaeninwnts^; a«id then I snppflse it wil appeal very psobablev tlit(< 
Diodavus'a o^py of Chaacudaa'a km was not the sanw with thai o# 
Aristotle apd HemcUdea.. 

VL CbaawdoSj sslys AiwtoAl^ liad odKtr fttsp, nothiag peoul^r iif 
hia lawsj, esoept one* 0» the oontnary, Diodonia telle aa (tmn hts 
Gopyt that be had* avMd %m^ vtsny things pcmiUar; and reckon^ 
hak a eooitt oC them : and yel. fhat single tbin^ absewed hf Aristotle 
does not appear aasong thenf. Does not this laokas ilthe laws thej* 
speak ofw€»^ qust^diffierant.^ This is one shrewd stispieida^ that 
Piodoroa's eapy Ms not gemiina. Bat lea us eoneider the philoso* 
pher'a words^ XofkMov Rim fMV «&8fV irir» whi^ mi il»m rdnr «E¥AOU 
MAPTSPON- itfAns yif iv/s^e «^ EHfll^KE^IN. So^ the passage is 
read intheecinimo»ediliona«And tlminterpretertrtinektes it, '* Primnr 
his de rebua aeeumte consideravie:'* wliscfa t&qnite beside riie setosr 
of the author. There aca two fauhsan the Greek, that must be cor-^ 
rectedy before we eatt <^ome at^ the right meaoiDg. First, for ^^0^ 
lutfTufwr we mnat read ^i^fuiffwpiiv : because Hun ia joined with the 
name of the things, aidd not of tbe pevspu^ ; as Bixq a^tfitlmf-y ayetfidof^,^ 
l^iyujdwif htm not Utui^ eto-ifigaf^ ayiffioaif^ i^irfaikwv, Demosthenes' 
contra Euergum^: T«!( Untug rm ^mA^utfrapm^ Isssus^^T^^ teSv' 
4riotofMtpnif MV Hwfjff igym^no. And vgiixiy 'M tAv ^jsikfLafrttftoh ^ij 
%Wtu\ It is a fault therefore ia the same orator, where we read- 
Tijy rm 4^iuSo/MipGup«y {i»i}ir f7XojMv*; and in PblluK, Kor^ rm tf^nvftf 

' HVTtcUd. de Polit, • Arirtot. Pol.v. 1«. « Ibid. v. 7, • Diod. p. 82. 

'P. S5. "P. »♦. »P.83. 'P.78. * Arfitot. Poi. ii. 12. 
• Piod- p. 79. •» P. 6S8 « P. 38. * P. 5^ • P. ^. 
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pMfrvfvSmow Bfacify 8 xo) hnvnif^air^m Kormfutpripin ixfytro'; we mast 
oonrect it, fari0tc^4wa'd«u ^wHopM/rufmifi as the ezcelleot MS. of tbe 
late learned Isaac Vossios has it. The other fault in Aristotle is 
*EiriaiM^i$ ; the true emendation of which is *Ev(nnr|M(, which signi- 
fies an action at law against false witnesses. For if a man was cast 
in a trial by false testimon j, he might enter his plea to have another 
trial to prove the witnesses peijored. Charondas therefore, according 
to Aristotle, first oidained this 'Evfaxifl^i; : and if we could know the 
first date of it, we nsight then arrive at the tme age of Charondas. 
The Athenian orators often mention diis 'Emtoiai^tf as a law in Ibrce 
at Athens ; so Demosthenes, Issos, Ljrsias', and oat of them the lexi- 
tographeri, PoUox, Harpocration, Soidas, Etymolog. Bat whedier 
it was one of Solon's laws, or at what time made after his death, I am 
not able to telh But there is a probability that it was made before the 
founding of Thurii, mther than after: forLysias, who in his yooth 
was one of that eolooy that foanded Thurii, speaks, we see, of thb 
'Eirio^ippif, and without any hint that it was a new law. And he re« 
turned from Thurii to Athens at Olymp. xeii. 1. Take the middle 
therefore between the institution of Solon's laws, Olymp. xlvi. 3. and 
the pleadings of Lysias, and it will fall upon 01ymp« Ixix. 2. which 
is fifty*nine years before the founding of Thurii. So much odds are 
there, that the *Ef foicij^pi; was enacted at Athens before Thurii was 
founded; and, consequently, that Charondas the first author of the 
'Efgtvxif^ts was more antient than that eolooy; and by consequence, 
that the copy of bis laws, which Diodorus used, was supposititious. 

VIL The case of Charondas in Stobsds is the very reverse of Za- 
leucus's: for he has made Zaleucus write his laws in the common 
dialect, who, as a Locrian, ought to have used the Doric} and he has 
introduced Charondas in the Doric dialect, who, eidier as a Catankn 
or a Thurian would more probably have used another. For Catana 
and the other cities, that Aristotle says he gave laws to, were Chalci- 
dic, that is, Ionic colonies : and the Thuraans, whose law-giver he was 
according to Diodorus, were a mixture indeed of several nations, but 
principally Attic. Diodorus says'U-That Lampon and Xenocritus, 
both of Athens, were Kripa), the founders, of Thurii: and that when 
the Sybarites sent to Sparta and Athens to desire a colony, the Spar- 
tans refused them ; but the Athenians undertook it, giving leave to any 
of the Peloponnesians to share with them if they pleased. Plutarch 
also ascribes the colony to the Athenians'; and names one Hiero an 
Athenian for the founder K Dionysius Halicam. attributes it to the 
Athenians and the rest of Greece'; nuiking the Athenians to be the 
principal. It is true, indeed, Scymous Chius makes Thurii a colony 
of tbe Achsans"*; but this can hardly be true, unless we understand it 

' Pollax, viii. S. • Lysias, c. Panileonem. ^ DM. p. 7f * 7S. 

t Plttt. V. hym, ti V. Tericlis. ^ Id. v. Nict». ' DioD. t. Lysis. " Scjvi. ▼. Sfil. 
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of Sybaris, mhicYk Wid afterguards called iThorli; tot thut indeed was 
an Aehi^ii eblony. Dtodoms adds'_Thtt At Qlym)). Ixxxvi. 8. ten 
years after the first settlement^ the ThtiHitn§ dcftet^d whose colony 
they wete^ ^ni who should be calM thMr foonder. The Athenians 
ckioled it, hecaos^ the greatest number of inhabitants came from 
Athetaa*) but those of Pelojponnesns opposed it^ because many came 
from thenee too. At last they agreed to Sfetid to Delphi, that the 
•raele might determine the point; and they were answered^ that 
ApoUo himself ^aa to be «ouiited their feutid^: and sb the matter 
ended, Ao nation pretending to that honour. But however, that the 
Athenians bAd the greatest party and strongest interest there, appears 
doubly**; both because in the Athenian InTasion of Sicily, the Thu- 
rians adhered to thft Athenians against the Sicilians and Spartans; 
and because theThnrian money had a PliUis's heid with a helmet, ex- 
actly like the Attic' « I am not ignorant, that after the defeat of the 
AtlienianB in Sicily^ Ol. xci. 4. the Thuriabs too among the rest of 
their confederates, deserted tbem^; aiid three hundred Athenians 
were banished from the colony. But the laws of Charondas, as Db- 
dorus relates, were made upon the first eatublishment there, above 
thirty years befiNre that overthrow : and I leave it to the reader's 
judgment) if At that time the great number and power of the Athe- 
nians at Thttrii do not make it more probable, th^t their laws, if 
then made, would have been in the Attic dkle^t gather than the 
Poric. 

VIIL There b a very odd passage in Strphanm Byzantius; 'As-o 
f^ KMrdftit XapdfiaSf i tiot^fto; rofi^ h Ai^fjfiri v^m^w^ of Gatana 
was Charondsis, that celebrated lawgiver at Athens s and another in 
Suidas more odd than that; 'NopLdbttcn wuf k^aimi itp&roi r/ifno 
ApitxflW, nci futu tootm/ S^Xonr, xelk fttrW f^otvy AaX^^, x«) lurm tovtov 
Alex^xo;, the lawgivers to the Athenians were first Draco, then So- 
lon, then Thales, and then Asehylus. What shall we say to these 
passages ; we mast own there were many NofM3^ai, makers of laws, 
at Athens after Solon's time ; but yet I can hardly believe, that Cha- 
Mmdaa, and Thales, and Asehylas are to be reckoned of that num- 
ber. As for Suidas, I am persuaded, that fo^ Alr;^Xo; the true 
reading is ZoXitnto^ : so that putting a full stop after Nt^u^du, as it 
is in the paragraph just before, the meaning of Suidas will be thus; 
UiWOiYBUs. The first was Draco at Athens; after him Solon, after 
him Tbaies, after him Zaiencos. Where he does not assert, that 
Thales and Zaleoeos were Athenian lawgivers ; but only that their 
laws were more recent than Draco's and Solon's. We have seen 
already from Aristotle, how some maintained that Zaieucus was 

' Diod* p. f S. • lUa/fMtf li»4nf»r« ^ Tbacjil. Diodor. 
^Oioiiji. ft Pkt. T. I^is. ■ Sitpb. ▼. Kmt, 
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Th^les's scholar'; meaning Thales the Cretan, who was almost thite 
hundred years before Solon's time: but Suidas, or his aathor, con* 
founding Tbalus the Cretan with the philosopher Tbales the Mile* 
siaoy has by consequence put him after Solon. This perhaps may 
be no unlikely account of the passage of Suidas : but the other of 
Stephanos is very hard to make out. For even Plato and Aristotle 
forbid us to allow of the vulgar rei|djng, |v Ad^vjin ; for speakiag of 
this Charondasj they make him lawgiver in some towns of Sicily and 
Italy; but say not one word of his laws at Athens*. Add to this, 
that h A^iji^i, which all the editions and MSS, seem to agree in, is 
not Greek : for they ever say A^vj^o-i, without the preposition, as 
they will find who please to examine it. These things seem to war- 
rant a conjecture; that Hermolaus the epitomizer of Stephaous, or 
some uf his copiers, mistook, and put hv A<^r9^f for h Sixixifi. And 
yet on the other side, that Charondas's laws were famous at least, if 
not in force, at Athens, we have a good authority, Hermippus in his 
treatise of Lawgivers; who informs us«.»That Charondas's laws 
used to be sung at Athens over a glass of wine, HiSovro A^^vpo-it ei 
Xafdvlou vofioi waf ohow\ For the very title of the book shews, that 
NOMOI here do not signify songs and tunes, as 'OAufMrou m^mi, Mo^- 
cuotj yoaoi, but really laws. Now Aristotle puts a problem »-,Why are 
tunes called No/xoi^? And he answer8..^1s it, because before the use 
of letters, men sung their laws, that they might not forget them? 
as the custom continues yet Among the Agathyrsi. Which passage 
I think will go a great way towards putting an end to our debate 
Qbout Charondas. For if laws were sung before the knowledge of 
letters, as Aristotle says ; and if Charondas's laws were sung at A- 
theos, as Hermippus says; then the consequence seems bir and 
natural, that they were first sung at Athens, before the date of So- 
lon's or Draco's laws, which were written upon wooden tables, and 
fixed Up for the public view. And by this account Charondas's laws 
must be sung two hundred years before the very naming of Tharii. 
Besides this, we may justly infer, that his laws were written in some 
^ sort of verse, or tunable measure : for otherwise, how they should 
be sung over wine, I do not understand. And to confirm tis in this 
suspicion, there is a passage in Strabo, of which his learned com* 
mentator has said nothing; but from this view it will be plain and 
easy. The Mazacenes of Cappadocia, says he**, use the laws of Cha- 
rondas, al^iuvot xoH NofupSoy, and appoint some person to be their 
LAW<-siNGBR, who is amoug them the declarer of the laws, as the 
lawyers, are among the Romans. Now how comes it to pass, that 
Charondas's laws required a law-singer NOMX2 AOS, a word and office 

' See here, p t77. * P. f 9S. ^ Atben. p. 619. "Effuwmt U Uvf %i^i Nft^Smf. 
' Arut. Prob. XIX. S6. ' Scmb. p. 659. 
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never heard: of but m this passage of Strabo ? unless there were 
sometfaiog' peculiar in them, thsat whereas oth^r laws were in prose^ 
they ^ere in verse, atid to be sung by the people. To give an in« 
stanee, how they might be sang at Athens ; one of the laws of Cha* 
roadaa^ as Diodohis says', was lUfi t^$ K«c0/»iX/ae(, about avoiding ill 
company: how the Athenians had a scolion or catch Which they 
used to sing wapolvev over a glass of wine <-^ 

Tinr ^Km ^ c^XP^i 7*^^ ^' hi\m» i)uyn X^*'' 

The meaasre of it is neglected in the vulgar Athenssus, but it is like 
that in Alcaus and Horace 

KuHmi, Vut9, Mcra Tite pria« te^erii ftrborenf. 

Now, if instead of "AS/t^rou Xoyov, one shoald >ay thus — -. 

He would have the very Uw, that Diodorus speaks of, about evil con- 
versation, fiut we have one of his laWs really extant in verse, though 
not of Charondas's own making, but of one of the coinic poets — 

Tof MfAO^tTw paai Xafvi^etv Sw nvl 
Nofio9i0'i<K rar oMm nat rmrri Xiytiw* 

'Mr 9v^muftMt9^m^ ftAn furtx^^^ Xiiyo^ 

ETt^ hnrvjfu ym^^ t*^h YW*" ^ v^Tifw^ 
Emj^i^ justovmwdv* ttr om Mrv^^w, 

So these lambios are to be read in Diodorus. In the common edi« 
tions the two first verses are taken for prose, and supposed to be Dio« 
dorus's words, not the poet's. But it is now evident, that ' they be- 
long to the rest| and I have only changed raura into raurl, for the 
sake of the measure. Even the great Grotius was in the common 
mistake, and believed them to be prose ; and upon that account^ he 
altered the seventh verse thus^ — 

because, I suppose, he could not apprehend what ^n^i belonged to : 
but now it is plain, that it refers to Charondas. In the last verse 
both the editors of Diodorus, and Grotius too, admit of tlie vulgar 
reading, mlfoi Iwrkpof^ the second experiment : but at that rale, it 
is not true Greek ; tor Ao/Stiy here will not bear a genitive case. I 
have corrected it therefore, mpoy hnripaq^ the experiment of a se* 
cond wife. Well, if it appear probabk from these several partieu- 

' DiOd. p. 79, ' Ariit. el Schol. p. 356. Atbeo. p 095. ^ Diod. p. 99. 
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hoM, that Chuondas^ laws were dmira up in aonifi khd of 
QKcasure fit to be Bang, «c need no oilier pioef to deteet the inpoB* 
ture of Scob«uis*s writer* For all die fiagaieata tliftt are peodoeed 
thefe' ue iat and dowo*riglit proie, without the leaat feotstqie of 
poetical measuvt. For enunpley ^ia wry law, wUek we hata bow 
cited fnwi the oonic poet b thus czpreaied in Stohans^O ifnnwfmJb 
Ivtyafunv /uu| tMo^f /ret* itX)i! imhfiskm^ Jlrmf ofcitf Ar ttnJm^ hmfA^ 
c-teti ^. He that marries a seoond wife to be a tepnotker to hk chibireo, 
let him be disgraced, as behig the author of bis own dKaqniet. This 
law tlie writer augbt meet with in the poet dted aliove» or aeoM other 
author now lost ; and therefore he inserted it into Ua coiiectioD, lo 
make the cheat pass the more easily. But I appeal to those that are 
skilled in the antient poetry ; if there be any musical mteaure of any 
sort whatsoever io the words th^t h^ has given os. He seems to 
have heard too, that Charoodas*8 laws were used to be sung, as we 
have sl^e^n from Hermippus and Stn^bp ; he concludes dierefbre 
witii this.i.JT^^s'S'Ci St i ^f^U farifos-dMi ri xfo^lfMa rov^ vsA/ro^ 
iwcatras^ uei h reuf^ iofttuf (una rou^ weuams Xtyfiy ^ Jtv wpofmrvH i 
iftttiwff Ty« i/tfuo'iotfrflu, kxa^tf ra w«f atyyiA/Mcra : the law enjmos, 
that all citizens shall learn these prooemift | and at their feasts, some 
person appointed by the master of tbe fe^ shall s^y them, after tlie 
hymns are sang ; that tbe laws m^y become feqiiliar to every body. 
He is so fer in the right indeed, that these laws, that he has put 
upon us, are to be said, and not sung: fer there is nothing of har- 
mony in them : nor do they need a kw-singer, NafifkV, as the true 
laws of Charondas did : nor would the Athenbins have sung these 
iraf olyoy at their merriments ; for the very laws of Solon have as 
much of tune and verse in them. But the sagacious reader may 
observe too a very odd and peculiar usage of the wordb *Ififiiewi- 
Voi } which this writer puts here to signify beiog natural, as it were, 
and femiliar. And that we may not think it a feult of the copier, 
there b the same word in tbe page hehre^Ef^tva'mTm hiJfof n 
xoAAirov xfl) rvfpjMiraiSfraTpy r^^ iffff^i — ^That the best and the most 
seminal virtue may become natural lo them : though io both phwes 
even common syntax requires, that we should read it, ipufntrmrm. 
Now, in all the authors that I can tliiuk of, it has quite i|BOther bmod* 
iog.-.To be pu&d up, and be proud, from piar«(qs to blow : hot this 
moek Charondas believed it came from fvr«^, nature i wlueb is mere 
barbarism; for the first syikble of fwri; is shost, and tiieimt of 
fv^iim toog. This, with some other woids, both in Chaiwodas and 
Zaleucus, and the matter too of each of them, audces ase auspeet 
the author was no native of Greece : hot I do not pretend to deter* 
n^ine that; neither do I assert any thing positively on e^^hcr }id$ of 

^ Slab. Sera. iJii. 
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Mrii wImId debate abofi tke Ma IftVh-giims. I nitbair desire lo etanl 
a aeirtqr^ till tbe malteff sbatt be decUad bf eene abhMr hands and 
•f I iB^ht haea tl^ neoniaatipo^ i&abeidd babe, wheon ibe «Wf 
Imfiied .watld frill attoar to he the beat ah)e, hv exeeUtney Mt . En» 
auaa SvaNaanive. 



I RETURN DOW to oar learned esamioeis and I find bun still at his 

«U woih of fiaiBltioff %^A mimtdBSt Ho hn^ ^f ni two aMs^nMe 
lagts Im sidicttlMC ane, aa he thioksi fcr efgriog Emp^doelea wotf 
^n eyto poao^; «l fUMo vhieb be thiohs belongs it^ m ffQtm^ bM 
eneh ae the liiaa and Mmls^* Wb«t mH bo ^ Iben «o Ath^Hani% 
who calb ArchesjMlae^e GastronoBaia^ a amaU ppem nhout ftsb afl4 
onekergfy aa tpie poMi« ^'ftaaci^ ^ «Vtbe"S W Wi^ki?' Wbai to 
QinnlsUiaoS who aniong (sFi009) the opiQi» rei^lwis AfiatMS» Theo^ 
crims, Nieaodev? M Mk Smpadoelfif an vmk Vk epk^ imi theaa 
are ^ What will he say to Laenw, Plm^rob, (ind <MheisB who usuelljr 
fiqr Paraaenidea's ""Saf, aod lUtopb^oes's 'SvavMlbs and the Py Uu^ 
farcao'a XfMm ''Kna} What to $4i4iSj who s^ys Orfiheua wroDa 
'SMffwrni^Vm^^tm } andlVnothevs about 4«adn4>eds^ bisdsi* fishes, 
Ike. 'Emms i wd Triboaiaoiia upon Ftok«iy*s oa^w *K«ixw( ? Aat 
not these poea»a philospphicali aa weU as Sespedoeles's } $411 wte 
will he say to Arislotk^/Pltt]|aieh'> and SimpliciasS who espresi|r 
call Anpedoffles'a poevs EIIH ? For pr^y what diflbrepce between 
^ftni or *JEiffert4a, and II«/i||Mi*Ea^u^^ Atheomia pbinlji sbewa m^ 
that they hvre all tlie same impsrtance; for the same pqea» of Ar- 
ehe^tratna, whieh in one place he calls "Evixh Wi|fipe» in another^ he 
GaMa *BnmwiiM^ ; and in a third he calls the author 'l^ra9rol4^ Biit 
ki na see Ms. Bu's hi^py address in nuinaging this caWL If the 
D(« saya he S has net with an aoeonnk of £qspedoeles*a writing an 
epic poeniy he hnow moie of his works than Laertias did, who waa 
so absurd aa to pasa it oecff in silence* A noUe pevagiaph indeed, to 
coBse from anch a master of sense and style* If Inertuia did noA 
know of that epie poem, how was be absurd in not speaUeg of it ? 
Mr. B. may pkaae to eapbiio thb, who at least is answerable for the 
language erf hia hook^ But his assistant ^ perhaps, that consulted 
books for him, is to Uame here for the matter ; aud tbe next time 
that Mr. B. sees him, be may justly call bln^ to account fbr deceiv- 
ing him about Laertios. For that author reckons up among other 
poems of Empedocks's aEPBOT AIABASIS, the expedition of 
Xerxea; which he afterwarda calls IIEPSIKA^ And I <ibre appeat • 
to Mr. B. himself, if that iwtf not an epic poem in his own sense of 

I P. 45, 46. • Athen. p. 4. " Qaint. X. 1. * AfUt. Niooiii.VH. S. 
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the word. It is trae, Laertius adds, that Empedodes's sister is re- 
ported to have burnt that poem* Bat that is DOthiog to the present 
point ; far Mr. B. challenfss me to produce any voodier for Em- 
pedocles's writing an epic poem : and that I have now done. Nqr, 
if Aristotle's copies do not deceive us, that epic poem was extant 
in his time, for he quotes a fragmebt of it* — 

But I own, that for Iltpo-iKoi;, I would there read 4Mnitoli^ as others 
have done before me , because the very same fragment is quoted by 
him in another jihtt out of 'iS/MrttoitX^; |y rolf ^tMrixsi^'' : and the very 
sense of it, ^ a paste made of meal and water,'* shews it imther be* 
longs to physics, than to the expeditbn of Xerxes. 

But can the Dr. be so wretchedly ignorant, says Mr. B.* as to tUnk 
every large copy of hexameters u an epic«-poem ? On whose side the 
wretched ignorance lies, the present age and posterity will ju^e. 
But it b plain, Mr. B. supposes, that Empedoeles's Physics were 
but a laige copy of verses. And yet Laertius would have taught him, 
that those physics consisted of five thousand verses, which are above 
twice as many as are in all Vii^irs Georgics. Nay they were divi* 
ded into several books; and Simplicius cites the first and sbcond 
of them; 'E/MnfexX^^ h wfirm rm ^^Nm-iiuSv^, 'EjuMraSoxXi); h imnipa rm 
^vs-ixwy*. Mr. B. seems to have as fiilse a notion of Empedoeles's 
KABAPMOI, Treatise of Expiations: for he compares it with Theo- 
critus's Pharmaeeutrta'; as if they resembled one another both in 
bigness and in subject. Now the one has but a hundred and sixty- 
six verses in it ; and the other, as Laertius says, had five thousand : 
is not Mr. B. then very exact in this first way of comparison ? As for 
the subject of them, the Pharmaceutria of Theocritus is nothing but 
the charms and philters of a woman to make a man in love with her : 
and idiat is that to K«t«p^, the Expiations of Empedocles ? which 
were either the lustratioos of cities and countries from plagues, earth* 
quakes, prodigies; or of private persons ftom diseases, dreams, mur- 
ders: or rather (if Mr. B. say true", that the subject of that treatise 
was in great measure drawn from the Pythagoreans) the Ka#«pp} 
must signify the purification of the mind in the Pythagorean way; 
which Hierocles, Jaroblichus, and others speak so much of. Mr. fi. 
goes- on, that we have a large fragment of his directed to the people 
of Agrigent his townsmen ; so that the subject was no higher, than an 
account of himself to his own countrymen : and may not Doric then 
be proper for little poems, where men of ordinary rank are addressed 
to ? Here he supposes this fragment to be a different piece from the 
KatapiM), being a little poem, says he, to the Agrigentines: whereas 

* Arist. Probl. xx'u f S 'EiA^hnXnthrtlttTUf^atMS^ ■ Meteor, iv. 4. * P. 45. 
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Lacrtius twice tells os, that the fragmeat is oat of the KaiapfuH, the 
begin niog of which work was thos.^ 

NmTI. • ' r 

I 

So that a book of five thousand verses is again dwindled into a little 
poem. And then to infer from the first verses of itj that the subject 
of the whole was nothing byt an account of himself to his country- 
meuy is just as if he should argue from the first verses of the Geor- 
gics, that the subject of them is nothing but Virgil's account of him* 
self to Meceoas. 

To shew that Phalaris's Epistles might be written in Doric at first) 
but afterwards be translated, he instances ^ in the pieces of Perictyone, 
and Aristoxenus^and Zaleucos, three Pythagoreans, who in all proha* 
bility wrote in Doric ; and yet in StobsBUs's time some part of the 
writings of the one were in Ionic, and those bf the others in the 
common dialect. Now as for his king Zaleuctts, I have endeavoured 
to shew above, that he was no Pythagorean, and that the writings as* 
eribed to him are a cheat : and the second writer Aristozenus was at 
first indeed a scholar to Zenophilus, a Pythagorean, and wrote the 
lives of Pythagoras and his followers; but he was afterwards Aristotle's 
scholar: neither .did he reckon himself among the Pythagoreans, as 
appears from Laeriius and Diodorus : the last of the Pythagoreans, 
aays Laertius% were Xenophilus and five others, whom Aristosenus 
saw. And Diodorus places ra»y nvdayopimy ^iX^i^w rob^rtXtored^u^f 
the last of the Pythagorean sect *^, at Olymp.ciii. 3. which was forty* 
four years before Aristotle's death, whom Aristoxenus expected to 
have succeeded; but Theophrastuswas preferred before him. Why 
should Aristoxenus then, write in Doric, who both lived at Athens^ 
and was no Pythagorean ? Mr. B.'s third writer is Perictyone, who, 
though a Pythagorean, wrote in Ionic. Mr. B. declares more than 
once, that he despises the mean employment of index*hunting; but 
his assistant and he, as we have seen in several instances, are not aU « 
ways of the same opinion. For the hint of this Ionic fragment of 
Perictyone was taken out of StobsBus's index : but if he had read the 
author, and not dipped into the index only, he would have found in 
the very first chapter two fragments of Perictyone's bookyXItp) Xo^las, 
and both of them in the Doric. The Ionic fragment is spurious 
therefore ; for why should she write philosophy in two dialects } Nay^ 
to deal freely and openly, I believe all her fragments are spurious; 
as most of those of Pythagoric treatises are j ustly suspected to be ; for 
they appeared but late in the world, and long after the times of their 
pretended authors. Porphyry in his MS. commentary upon Pto* 
lemy's Harmonics (which I am glad to hear the very excellent Df. 
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WAIXI8 is now publisiuog at Qsford) cites apattagt of Alrchytnthr 
Pythagorean, 0( fuiXiraj says fae^ ml yv^w fbm Ai^mu W r»riy^P 
fueroj whose writiogB ill patileuiar me sofipoicd to bt gMaine Few 
of the rest will be thought so in the judgOMat of ka^wing peiBons: 
and particularly this Pefictyobe will be ciploded for a itiere feigery. 
For who ever heard before of this P)rthag<xrtaii lady } JaiibKehus baa 
giTea OS a list of all the women of the aect^ that be erer heaid of^ 
and there is no such among tbeil. Stobslua ia the only matt that 
SMntioos her, or htr writings t and I aift peianaded^ diat the fofger of 
them designed to hare them pass in the name of that Perietyonc* 
who was PUto's aMtber. For they thought it a piint of dce<Mnttey 
to make eren the iimiale kindred of pbilo90|dierseopy aft«r tkt men* 
So in the counterfeit Soeraticepistles^ we hareSocratcs's wifcMyrto 
setting np an academy for tlie ladies. And among the Pythag^Mie 
writings, we hate a book about human natures Ab^ii^ tls^^ia 
Afusdbar> which the learned Cantems translates ^Aresis Pytkag." He 
seems to take it for Aresas, one of the successors of Pythagoraa: but 
the true Tcrsion is thus^ << JEsare Pythagoraa F. Lucan^y^' by Aaafa^ 
Pythagonis's dau|^ter| the Lucanian* And yet, neither JamUiehas^ 
nor Pbrphyry, nor Laertius, when they give us an account of that 
philosopher's daughters, tske any notice of .£sara. But there ia 
a late author in Photius that mentions her| though the passage ia so 
corrupted that the lady is lost in It. The sons of Pythagoras, says fae^ 
were Mnesarehus and Telattges; wi %tifei tui Ma/« d ^itfmrift^y and 
Sara and Myia his daughters. Correct it, utA Alra^ t the sy llaUe Ai 
was kMt here, because tbe same in KAI preceded it : so that heBeef^v- 
ward they may register this iEsare in the list of the Pythagoreaii 
wonsen, and blot out Sam whom nobody erer heard of* 

I must now consider half a dozen of Mr. B.*s pages by the lump^ 
A tery learned person, in excuse for the Attic dialect of Plialaris, 
bad objected to me, that Ocellus the Locanian^ though a Dorian by 
hu country, had not written in Doric, es appeared by his book yet 
extant) ** De Natora Untversi'." NiHtr when I was drawing np the 
former edition of this dissertation, I ofasanred Slobisus^ quoted souse 
passages of Ocdlos in Dorics wkieb are cxtiifit wotd for word in tbe 
present book, the dkleot only altered s whereby I knew the whole 
treatise wus written originally iti the Doric dkleet. I can truly say, I 
observed this myself without knowibg that any other had dona it be* 
fore me. And I was indnOed to think, that nobody had. done it, 
from this very objection about Ocelhis Lueanus, which was made 
by a man of very great reading, and yet plainly implies, that be had 
no where met with the observatfon. And 1 wai confirmed further ia 
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the belief of it ftom the Cambridge edition of Ocellus, which was 
the only eoe I had then by sm^ for the first anaotatioo priated there 
if ■ question .^^WhjPy since Archytus^ and TiaiflBus Locrus^ and 
Tbtocritiis wrote in the Ikoiie idioi% Ocdlus should write in Attic } 
To which no answcs at aU is giren» Were not these things enough 
to> pmuade one, tint Ae obsctvation had not been made before ? i 
jmuS oanfisss,. I was not ignorant that one Vizzanius had set out an 
edition of Ocelluftf but being an editor of no great esteem (the edi- 
tor of Phahwb must pisden Md freedom) I had not purehased the 
booh, nor hnew at aU thsi; he had said this thing befove me : neithei 
did I tluak it worth tlM wUe to let the press stand still, wUle I 
sought fee it ; because I hnew the Cambridge edition was later than 
Visaaniua's, and wonM probably have had the obserration in it, if 
ViNsaniuB had lit open it. Besides that I was prone enough to be- 
lieve, that tiie beairoed Greek prafcsaor, the author of the objectioo, 
QwM not be a stmnger to ¥ijBzam«is's edition : so that I eonchided 
fSBiB hift not knowing it, that Viazanius had not said it* This is % 
true acoDunt of this matter ahent Ocellus Lucanos : aAd I hope it is 
so fair a one, that all ingenuous persons, not tinged with envy and 
malsce, will be satisfied with it. I shall now make some remarks on 
tbe examiner^s hamngoe, wherein he has laboured to make the world 
believe, that I stole the observation, which I gave out for my own, 
out of Vizaanios*s prefifice. Which being about matter of fact, and 
within the reach of my own knowledge, I do av^ to be a calumny | 
aad that the account I have here given is true in every part ^of it, 
Bot let ns see how he makes out his indictineot. He finds the 
same plaees> in Stobttas named by Vizzauiios and me : therefore I 
stole die observation from him. « Wonderfully aigued ! bat are not 
those passages in Stobaens the ofnly ground, that the observatioa is 
bottomed on } If two persons therefore, without concerting toge» 
ther might hit upon the observation, which 1 presmne Mr. B. will 
not deny, is it not necessary that they must both bit upon those 
prooCi, which the observation solely depends on? If I had concur- 
red with Vizaanias in some incidental matters not at all necessary to 
the main point, it might then look a little more probable, that I had 
pillaged them from him : bnt since the observation in general might 
be found out without Vizaanius's help, the citing of such places as 
it is entirely ibwided on, b no further proof that I made use of his 
help. Bot Mr. B. argues further* — That the Dr. says it was agreed 
and covenanted among the scholars of that Italian sect, ^m^ xfi^^ 
Tf.wvTfJka^i to use their own MOTHnR-roKOun : which, says he, he 
FOUWD in Vizzanius, who says the same thing, and quotes the same". ^] - s \ ^ 
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authority for it ; '^ Turn quia Py tfaagonBOs quosUbet Dorics dialecto 
studuisse comperio ; turn quia id PythagorsB suadeant instttutaj qai 
semper idiomatum Gittcoruai Doricum maxime voluit sectari/: Le. 
all the Pythagoreans used the Doric, aecording to Pythagoras's in- 
stitutioD, who preferred that dialect before all the rest, as Jambli- 
chos says. Now to see the acuteness of our examiner; he has brooght 
here such an argument to shew me aplagiary, and is a manifest pnx)f 
that I am none. For how could I find that in Viazanius, which is not 
in him ? ai^ how does he say the same thing, who says the nr; 
contrary ? The thing, as I said it, b thus ; the Pythagoreans enjoioed 
all the Greeks, that entered themselves into the society, to use ererj 
man his mother*tongue*; Ocellus therefore, being a Dorian of hi- 
cania, must have written in the Doric. Thb I took to be Jamblichus's 
meaning. But Vizzanius has represented it thus : that they in- 
joined all that came to diem, to use the mother-tongue of Crotooa, 
which was the Doric* Now this is quite contrary to what I make it. 
For if an Athenbin or an Ionian had listed himself among them, 
they must both .have spoken Doric, according to Vizzanius : bat ia 
my interpretation, they must each have retained his own. country 
dialect. Whether Vizzanius or I have hit upon the true meaning of 
Jamblichus, perhaps all competent readers will not be of a mind; 
but I dare say, they will unanimously agree in this, that Mr. B. 
thot%h he would prove me a plagiary, has taken such effectual care, 
that nobody will ever be a plagiary from him. 

But I had said, if a man had published a book, not in his mother- 
tongue, he had been banished the Society'. Which b an inference, 
says Mr. B. that Vizzanius did not make. How then have I taken 
all word for word out of his preface ? but Mr. B. gives four reasons 
why Vizzanius did not make the inference K First, because this in- 
junction was not observed by Empedocles. Have I not justly ob- 
served once before, that there is a sort of fatality in Mr. B.*$ enors? 
Could he possibly have brought an instance more directly against 
hinaself ? For Empedocles was really turned out of the society for 
writi^ that book that Mr. B. refers to^ : and a law was made upon 
it, that no epic poet from that time should be admitted into the 
company. Secondly, he says — ^Tbe author of the Golden Verses 
wrote not in Doric ; and yet was not expelled the Society. But 
can Mr. B. prove, that the society was in being when those verses 
were first made ? We are sure Pythagoras was not the author of 
ihem ; but we know not who was. And I believe, no mention is 
^ade of them, till above one hundred years after the extioctioo of 
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that society. Much weaker therefore Js Mr. B/s third reason .^That 
Jamblichus^ even while he is writing this account of the Pythago- 
reansj did not observe the injunction. For Jamblichus was a Pia- 
tonicj and not a Pythagorean : and the society had been dissolved 
above six hundred years before his time. The fourth is That Py- 
thagoras himself did not observe this injunction ; for an epistle of 
his is in Ionic. True indeed, Pythagoras i{id not observe it, as 
Vizzanius explains the injunction $ but as I have done it, he did 
observe it ', for his cvrj warpefuf mother-tongue, was Ionic, he being a 
uative of Samos. Besides this, I might tell Mr. B. that the epistle 
is spurious ; so that every way this last instance is worthy of his wit 
and learning. 

There are yet one or two cavils about this business of Vizsanius, 
which I cannot let pass without an answer: He says^ — The scarcity 
of Vizzanius's book, and the probability of not being traced, en* 
eouraged the Dr. to pillage from him; which is spoken with so 
much sense and truth, that the very contrary may be fairly concluded 
from it. For how is his edition so scarce, that has been twice printed 
within fifty years, and may be purchased at a small value ? And 
where could I exi>ect to be more easily traced than here, if I had 
really stolen from him ? The discovery that I thought I was the first 
author of, was about Ocellus Lucanus : and would not any person, 
that was minded to sift it, first of all look into the editions of Ocel- 
lus ? Certainly, if I was disposed to be a plagiary, I would steal with 
a little more discretion: and not pretend to tell news of Ocellus, 
out of the common editions of him. And without question there 
was no improbability of my being traced : since it appears that the 
examiner was able to trace me. But I had said, if I may expect 
thanks for the discovery, I dare engage to make out, that Ocellus 
wrote in Doric. This, by a just and candid reader would be thought 
to imply, that I believed the discovery scarce worthy of thanks : but 
Mr. B. would not slip the opportunity of shewing his good nature 
and his ability at farce and banter; so that he discovers^ in the ex* 
pression an extraordinary uir of satisfoction. And yet this air is not 
quite so discernible, as that of Mr. B.'s a little before ; when having 
offered at a slight correction of Strabo, *Axfdjag FeXoMDy otvoixo;, for 
the vulgar reading 'Ax^aya; laivw; which Casaubon and Cluverius^ 
who knew well enough that Agrigentum was a colony of the Geloans, 
had let pass as an error of the author's, not of the copier's; because 
in some other accounts of the Sicilian colonies, as well as in this, 
that author differs from all the rest : the examiner, I say, admiring 
and pluming himself for that glorious emendation, I wonder, says 
he*^ how this escaped the most learned and acute Casaubon's ubser- 
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vatioD. Now here is an air of sospioion^ that theae fiae «pkb«fa 
were aprinkled here spon CasaiiiMia, to elevate somebodly the bibber; 
and to hint to us, that he was as learned aad more aoute tfaao 4ie( 
But for my own part, I am so far froai valoing nysdlf upon a dis- 
covery of Ooellus's Doric, that 1 have expanged it oat of Ihia se- 
cond edition ; though it was ^ veally my own discovery, as if oohody 
had hit on it before ne. Sacb a ^KMOvery is but a businass of 
diance, or at the best af bare industry ; aeitber is thene any aagaeity 
ar judgment required to its and it hu so tittle of dMBoattjr, that aat 
only Vixsanius, but even tha editar of Phakris, mi|;bt easily kmt 
stumbled on it, 

I have run through the examiner's authorities, which he lias pva- 
duced OB this bead: let us aaw udce a short view cf bis itasoniag^ 
The result of what he has said about poets Ibat abangsd their oooa* 
try dialect, is this.»That they chose such a dideet as was thea h 
fashion when they wrote"*. Fbr there was a ftshion to dmlaeta, aad 
the chief of them had seasmliy their coarae and periad in which 
they flourished. Now I must frankly aeknovrtedge, Hutt let Phalaris 
or iBsop, or whoever you will, be qpurioos, thb reasontag is a ge* 
nuine piece, and the examiner's awa; for it carries his pc c atfa r auoft 
and signature upon it, in that it proves dirscdy agidnst bianelfi Pbr 
it is so far from being an accownt why Fkafauris rfioald use the Attic 
dialect, that it is almost a demonstration, that be would not have 
nsed it. Becaase ia the time of the true PbaioriB, the Attic dialect 
was not yet in fisshion : there wu no Attic pfose then, besides Dra- 
co's and Sokm's laws| and but one pace ar two in verse. I hal 
expressly urged this against tiie episdes.^That Phalaris would not 
write Attic>; especially since in those eariy times, bafora stage poe- 
try, and philosophy, and history, had made it famous over Greece", 
tliat dialect was no more valaed than any of the rest : where it ii 
not only intimated, that there was a faAion of dialeeli, but the 
very causes are assigned, that brought the Attic into fashion. Pha- 
laris therefore would never forsake his own native tongue for the 
Attic, at a time when neither stage-poet, nor philesopiher, nor histo- 
rian had written in it. 

But the examiner has come off worse, if possibte, in his account 
of prose writers $ that exchanged their native dialect for sohm other. 
For 'J>ionysius Halioamassensis, tbough he was born in a Doric 
country, yet lived in another; and in the age of Angustus, when 
the Attic idiom had been fomous for four hundred years. What is 
this then to Pbalaris's case, who never stirred, that we know of, out 
of Sicily, and lived at a time, when the Attics were as unlearned as 
their neighbours. We may apply the same, with a Bttle allowance, 
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te Wt oter pvosc authors* fiot Jne should have iostuaoed in fiMii« 
]i«re|iMc8, atwr intended for pabUc view, sitch ts Phalaris'a am) 
and ahewed that even in thoae caaea Bden faure deserted their owq 
dialect ; and this had been something to the purpose. But be will 
tell us, he has not been wantii^g here ; for to come closer to the 
pointy says he% we have a letter of Dion of Syracuse to Dionysius 
the tyrantj and a piece of one of Dionysius's, both preserved among 
Plato's epistles; and written in such a dialect, as bath ^iooc 
and philosopher (to aae the Doctor's phrase) had gone to aehool H 
Ath^w« Here he Ayaded, he wae very smart i^poo me; hut as it 
geoeraUy happens with him^ he lashes himself. For, to use the 
examiner's phrase, the philosopher did really go to school at Athens^ 
and lived with Plato and Speusippus : and though the prince did not 
go to Athens, yet Athens, as I may say, went to him ; (or not Pkrto 
only, hot several otiher philosophers, were entertained bybim al hia 
aoort ia Syracuse. 

But to shew Mr. B. what a diffierenoe there is between pottis, or 
philosophical, or historical tracts, designed for the public; and pri- 
vate letters about family affairs, never intended to be sent abroad; and 
that an argument about the dialect must not be drawn from the one 
to the other; I will give him an instance in one of his own lists, Epi- 
nenides the Cretan. Mr. B. would prove oat of St. Paul, 4iat Am 
Cretan's poems weve not in Doric: bat though his argument failed 
Um, I supplied hiaa with a better, whioh plainly shews thefr were lo 
Ionic Neither will I upon account of this lonicism impeach those 
poems as supposititious : because in those days it was the fashion- 
able dialect for all epic poetry. For as Hermogenes observes^, the 
Ionic is sweet and naturally poetical, xonp-tx^ f6m %Ji 49t«. But if 
Mr. B. should produce a private letter of this fipimeoides, not writ- 
ieosB the Cretan Xtknputgt^ then the case wooldhe quite altered ; far the 
letter I should tax as a cheat, though Idid oot the poem: and! have 
% great ei^ample to warrant me in it. There is an epistle goes abroac^ 
says Laertius', of Epimenides to Solon, about the form of govern- 
ment that Minos gave to the Cretans : but Demetrius the Magnesian 
endeavours to prove it spurious, bec aus e it is not written tn the Ore« 
Ian dialect, but in the Attie. Mr. B. wkj see by skis instance, tlMt 
die ioferesoe will not bald from poems to epistles. Far I hope he 
will allow this Demetrius to be a competent ju4ge hece. He waa 
Cicero's preceptor in rhetoric, an acquaintance of Pomponioos Alti- 
ens, and an excellent critic and historian. And if he (bought it an 
absurdity for a Cretan to write Attic letters, though directed to an A- 
thenian; how mnch more absurd may we think it in Phalans, a Sid- 
lum, to write Attie ^istlea to other Sicilians? There is another « letter 

"P. 4S. • Heqaof. p. eiii r Issrt ia EpisNa, ^Lstrt* 
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of Epimenides to Solon, which is troly in the Cretan or Doric UBooi: 
but for all that, I shall not believe it genuine. For one foif^r may 
be more skilful than another: and one of the moet ignorant of tbem 
all is the mock Sicilian prince. 

XIIL 
BUT since tyrants will not be confined by laws^ let ua suppose^ if 
you will, that our Phalaris might make use of the Attic, for no reason 
at all, but his own arbitrary humour and pleasure: yet we have still 
another indictment against the credit of the epistles. For even the 
Attic of the true Phalaris's age is not there represented ; but a more re* 
cent idiom and style, that by the whole thread and colour of it be- 
trays itself to be many centuries younger than be. Every living lan- 
guage, like the perspiring bodies of living creatures, is in perpetual 
motion and alteration ; some words go off, and become obsolete; others 
are taken in, and by degrees grow into common use; or the same 
word is inverted to a new sense and notion, which in tract of time 
makes as observable a change in the air and features of a language, 
as age makes in the lines and mien of a face. All are sensible of 
this in their own native tongues, where continual use makes every 
man a critic. For what Englishman does not think himself able» froon 
the very turn and fashion of the style, to distinguish afresh EiigKsb 
composition from another a hundred years old ? now there are as real 
and sensible differences in the several ages of Greek, were there as 
many that could discern them. But very few are so versed and prac- 
tised in that language, as ever to arrive at that subtilty of taste. And 
yet as few will be content to relish or dislike a thing, not by their 
own sense, but by another man's palate. So that should I affirm, 
that I know the novity of these epistles from the whole body and form 
of the work; none, perhaps, would be convinced by it, but those 
that without my indication could discover it by themselves. I shall let 
that alone then, and point only at a few particular marks and moles 
in the letters, which every one that pleases may know them by. In 
the very first epistle ; cSy ifjLo) Trfvrphtttgj which you accuse me of, is 
an innovation in language; for which the ancients used irpo^tpfi^. In 
the cxlii. among other presents to a bride, he sends tir/otrifas rfrra- 
foi 6/Ai}Xfica;; which would antiently have signified daughters: but 
he here means it of virgins or maidens; as <' fille" and '* figlia*' signify 
in French and Italian : which is a most manifest token of a later Greek. 
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Even Txetzes*, when he tells the story out of this epistle, interprets 
it naidsy iepotwalvms. In the seventy- seventh, toXAo) vit/W Svt§s I^- 
s-flj, many that are fond of their children ; for that is hb sense of the 
words; which of old, would have been taken for a flagitious love of 
boys ; as if he had said, iroXXo) oVre; TrmZipa^ed, They that will make the 
search, may find more of this sort; but I suppose these are sufficient 
to unmask the recent sophist under the person of the old tyrant. 

WHAT the examiaer has been pleased to animadvert upon this article, 
is comprehended under two heads; his general reflection upon the 
purity and stability of the Greek tongue, and his particular exceptions 
to the words that I had marked out as tokens of a recent writer. 

In his general harangue, he first spends a whole page^ to inform us 
of a great piece of news, that our English tongue has undergone ve* 

ly considerable changes : then heasks me these perttneat questions 

Do you take the Greek of Lucian to be as different from that of Plato, as 
our English now is from that which was spoken soon after the conquest? 
Are not Homer and Oppian much nearer one another intheir language, 
than Chaucer and Cowley ; though in time they are far more distant? 
As if I had supposed that the gradual alteration of the Greek language 
was as great in every century while it lasted, as that of ourEnglish tongue 
tfais last hundred years : whereas it is as plain, as words can make it, 
that I compared the changes of the Greek during the whole interval 
between the true Phalaris and the sophist, which I called in a round 
number a thousand years, with the changes of our English in the 
last hundred. Then he commences a formal and sophistical decla- 
nation* about the reasons that made the Greek language so fixed and 
unalterable; where he gives us some shining metaphors, and a po- 
lished period or two; but for the matter of it, it is either some com* 
mon and obvious thought, dressed and curled in the beaubh way; or 
some new mistake, which now at last has its happy birth from the 
fertile genius of our examiner. The reader shall judge between us, 
whether I pay him in his own coin, that is, misrepresent him; when 
lie has considered what I shall now say. 

The accusation that I brought against the epistles, was this ^Thal! 

the author has written them in the new and recent Attic ; not that 
which was in use in the age of the true Phalaris ; whom the examiner 
himself owns to have been contemporary with Solon. So that if we 
can make any discovery what the Attic language was in Solon's time, 
we may be sure that the true Phalaris would have spoken in the same 
way, had he a mind to have used that dialect. There is an oration 
ascribed to Lysias, against Theomnestus ^, which Harpocration 

* Cboliad. p. 196. ^ P. 69, « P. 70. * Ljsitt. Kartt OM^nW, 
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cues or twice qacitims if it be gengine^ Mit whether it be hpimfm 
OTBOt^it ii^att Otter to* our pceteotporpoee; fbr weknowtbe limo 
tbst it was made, and by tbat aceoont it laay well enoagb be Ljaia^s* 
That oicator died at Olymp. c. 2. or c. 3,** and this oraUon appears 
to be made three or four yean before, at Olymp* xcix. 4. For tlie 

person who speaks it, telb us TE^] /xfv Xni cto-l rpmxwra* ii 9n» 

v/a7( xartXiikijtaTt, fixofiv rotir^ ^titfOfuu o(r rpfrxoiknrfni^ eli% Xrr tf 
woeriif M rm TfUuipmm Mtnintt. I am m>Wj says he% thirty ysam 
old : and thb is the twentieth year since you Athenians returned hi- 
ther: so thai I waa thirteeD yeasa of age when my ktber was klkd 
by the thirty tyrants. .Thiais the iiosamiin readMyolthat passage; 
but if we esamioe il^ il wUl befouftdtabea maaifaas d e p m y ali aa. 
For the thirty tynmu began Olymp. acsn. l.^aftd ia bar ^tharn half 
o£the Atheniaoafanoak theirsomitgy: thenalOlyospi im». 4^ tks thir- 
ty were depoaedyand those that hadleft Atkena (MtrtAi|Aivt«rt) retnitt* 
ol again. l(thapeffaaatbeD>.t^spcAetUiamtiaa,waadurtyyaam 
old ia the twentastk tthar the ratura of the Atheniaosy ha ooold aat 
pomibly be thirtoea ycam oU» nor abone tea, whea the thirty tyiaala 
mnidered his father. But the tme correetioa of thb pboe amy be 
had from the next oralioa> whi^ ia called the aecond i^uaet The*- 
omoestus*, but is really aothtng ebe bat the raagh draiight of the 
aAcff : where the person^s age ia thua set faiih«*J'£v9 Sft§tMimmi 
rpMeasvTBi* {^ oi 8* ufciif mwtfiiAntf tSwif ia v9vrh f&hfoiam otSs taSmMi|^ 
«}?, St9 6 steri^y uvi iw Tptammrfa chrflnjrmrb I am aoaTy aiqfS hc^ 
lliirty«-two years of age, and this is the tvtndeth jvar sioceyoiirie- 
turn : so that I was twelve years old, when my iathct was killad by 
the thirty. Now tbia aceoant ia agreeable to history and tmth; for 
if the thirty*second year of this person's aga waaeoitteideat with the 
twentieth, after the return of the Atheaaaasi then hu tUrtaeath Alls 
oa the last year of the thirty tyrants; aad ia that we mast anppoae 
his father waa hilled. So that ia the other oration^ for Inr A* we must 
mad, trn XjS. and i|39ni( for lyirifs ; for the numben beiogthua writtaa 
in numeral letteisi wem very Imble to be miatakea* Upaa the whole 
therefore^ m 1 said before^ this oration nrast hare- been written at 
Olymp. xcix. 4. which is two hundred and thtrtaea ycam after the 
aiehonship of Solon, when he. made his body of laws. Now by the 
laws of Athens, if a man call another 'Anfi^f^nn, m murdeiar, it waa 
penal: so that the person who apeaks this oratiooi brings an actioa 
against Theomnestus, for saying he had killed hb father ..Tir awr^ps 
ovmrovcyai. The defendant makes hb exception to the iadietaieat, 
beeanse he did not call him 'AySpef^vsr, which was the word that was 
penal by bw. But the other replies, that the aense and meaning of 

^ Dionys. Hhltc io Ljii»< ' Lyi • p. liS. * Diodonu and eCbcrt. 
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tlie laMhs was to be regarded, as well as the words : for though things^ 
says hey continue the same, yet we do not use some of the same 
words that our ancestors did ^ Lei the crier read some of the old laws 
of Solon^ ^B AEI^eAl EN THl ItO AOKA^I^t. Jlerc what was 
nOfntaxn, the stoclcs, in Solon's time, is now called To fuXoy. ETIEr- 
rTAWEmOPKHSANTA TOM AHOAAfl- AEAIOTA AE AIKHS 
BNEKA APA^K AZEIN. Here is '£iriopxf iv to swear, which we now 
call 'OpAa-M) and'Apao-xtt^eiy, to mil away, which is now Axo^i^poor- 
MtP. 02TIS AlllAAHI THt ©rPAi; Here b WxXfiy, to exclude, 
for whidi we now sajr 'A%oxkilnf. TO APrTPlON STASIMON 
ElNAI. Here l&T&rijMy d6es not signify to weigh money in scales, 
as we now use tUe word ; bUt tb let it out at use. OSAI nE4>A2ME- 
NHS naAOYNTAl ItAI OIKHOS. Here U$i>eurfi,ha>g signifies o- 
penly, which we now call 4^ayep»$; and TleoXtla^icu is to walk, now 
Bctiil^M'i and O^xlyo^; i^ a servant, now 0epairoyro$: and there are many 
itiore such as th^e. Tlie ingenious reader may please to observe 
the last words of I^ysias.-That there are many more such as these': 
and then he wtllhave a just apprehension of the great change of the 
Attic tongue between Solon and Lysias^s time. Some of those words 
of Solon that our orator has produced here, are mentioned too by 
others: as IlbSoxicxi) is quoted from Solon by Demosthenes^; and 
IIffoe0-/MM0;ird»Xovyrai by Plutarch^, which he interprets as Lisias does, 
*Efii^eat»s fMTcSo-iy. And if a proportionable number of such antiquated 
words do not occur in the other fragments of Solon's laws: the rea* 
son is, becaose the writeri do not cite the very words, but only ex- 
press the sfcnse oJF thetn* As when PIAtarch relates the law^— /That ' 
whoever Biaqurrati, ravished a free woman, should pay a hundred 
drachms t we know froBi Hesyebkis, that the original word of Solon 
was not B^oe^tau, bufBiytTy^. But in another place, where he de- 
clares, that be cites this law aUtils Mpoewi, word for word"^, EIII 40- 
Nfil H :S4»ArAlSIN, we do not fail to meet mth the old obsolete 
idiom, as !Sf«y«Viv b^re (at ui^tSs* 

Now I suppose it is 'sufficiently plain fh>m these specimens, that 
tbft Attic diAlect was not so' very stable and immuuble as the exami- 
ner ! jiiagines. There w^ni only two centuries betwixt Solon and Ly- 
m$i and the alteratien seenis to be almost as great as what has hap- 
pened in onr own language within the same space. For as to th^ 
changes of entire words, the instances here alledged are a plain proof 
of it : and for the orthography or way of spelling, which Is the prin- 
cipal variation of the modern English from the old, we should find 
as considerable a difiference between Solon's and Lysias*s spelling, if 
we had a sight of the original K.ipfitt$f tables of his hws. For in Solon's 

* Lyt. p. Ita. ' P« 117* * IToXAm )• rotavra luii oAA^t foTir* ^ Deui*' atioM 
> Flat Solon. ^IK 'ffeijcb. ioBiiitiV »Plst.8oK 
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time there were but eighteen Greek letters iaall"j the rest beiagiaveDted 
afterwards by Epicharmus and Simonides: and we are sure, that the 
whole twenty-four were not in public use at Athens till the Archon- 
ship of Euclides"*, 01. xciv. 2. So that some of the words cited above 
by Lysias and Plutarch were by Solon spelled thus : AEAESTHAI* 
TEI THTPAI- nnONOI E SHHAFAISIN. Upon aU accounts, 
therefore, the Attic was no more privileged from change than the 
other languages of the world are. Nay, we may suppose, there was 
a greater change in it betwixt Theseus and Solon, than between So- 
lon and Lysias: the former interval being three times as long as the 
latter. For we know ^ that the Attic and Ionic were originally the 
very same language; and yet afterwards we find them to difier exceed- 
ingly. I make no question, but the lonians, who were Attic colo- 
nies, had a gradual change in their dialect, as well as Athens their 
common mother had. For Herodotus informs ns% that the loDiaos 
had four quite different idioms of language: so that it is evident that 
they too had varied from the antient Attic. But yet it k pretty ob- 
servable, that several of those antiquated words of Solon's are what 
we now call Ionic : as UaXoijpw for fiaill^M, is very frequent in Homer. 

And so Oix^tf for hpavorros is doubly Ionic; hofh as to the whole 
word, atid as to the termination of it^ ^o^ for iwsi and this too is se- 
veral times in Homer, . 

£4 W9oif yv^^fc* IpiAws ot>m»t tyttfot. 

And this illustrates, and is itself illustrated by Dionysius Halicaro. 
who asserts clearly and fully to our purpose', that the antient Attic 
dialect had but some small variation from the Ionic. Now to apply 
this to the epistles of Pbalaris, I would crave leave to ask the admir- 
ers of them, if the Attic dialect there be after Solon's example; as it 
would certainly be, if the tyrant had written them ? Is the formadou of 
«ioun$ after Solon's model, aio-i for atf, and i|o^ for tw^ ? Are there any 
antiquated words there, as wtoXela-tou lpaff^»ify$¥, vafM-fAtMBf, fcc? And 
yet tlie sense of some of them occurs there, but expressed in a more 
recent way. Tbougli if we consider what Lysias says, that there were 
inXXci roiat/r«, MANY such in Solon's laws^ it must be owned, tW ^^^ 
true epistles of Pbalaris had been full of such words, as perhaps would 
have puzzled a better scholar (If there can be one) than the late editor 
of the false ones. 

The examiner seems to take pains to persuade us, that the Attic 
dialect was of such a fixed and durable nature ; tliat it is in nio to 
pretend to distinguish any different ages of it. But the Greeks 

■ £ee hcre« p. f 16, S17. ** Sec Meuniin Fort. Attic, p. eS, Valet. Htrpocr. P' l^- 

V See here, p. SG2. i Htrod. I. 141. Xaifoatriifff yk^o^ilt ria^»gu* 
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themselves were of another opinion; if they may be allowed in their 
own language to be as Ifnowing, as Mr, B. Some of them were so 
nice, as to distinguish a middle age of that dialect between the times 

of Solon and Lyslas, Dionysius Halicarn. tells us* Tliat Lysias 

was the best pattern of the Attic tongue, not of that antient one 
that Plato and Thucydides used, but of the fashionable one in his 
own time. So that here are three sorts of Attic specified within the 
compass of two centuries : for I suppose it is plain, thatThucydides*s 
language is as different from that of Solon's laws, as from that of 
Lysias's orations. Demetrius Magnes, in the passage above cited^ 
calls a pretended letter of Epimenides to Solon an imposture \ be- 
cause it was written in the Attic tongue, and even In the new Attic. 
Do but substitute the name of Phalaris instead of Epimenides ; and 
it is exactly the same indictment that I have made to the epistles. 
All the three, Epimenides, Solon, and Phalaris, were contempora- 
ries ; and if Epimenides's letter was detected to be a cheat, because 
It was the new Attic, by the same rule we must discard Phalaris's: 
for Demetrius could know of no newer Attic, than that of Phalaris's 
epistles. Nay, there is nothing more common in the Greek writers 
than this distinction of the old and new Attic *^; as may be seen in 
£tymologicon M. Eustathius, Prolegom. ad Aristoph. Synesius de 
Insomnib, &c. The Attic language, says Lucian', has In tract of 
time undergone o^aqy changes, but the word 'Avo^^a; has had the 
luck to continue all along. So far was he from believing it so fixed 
and enduring, as the examiner dreams it was. - ^ 

The causes of the changes in the Attic language are not so secret 
and abstruse, but that a man of less sagacity than Mr. B. might easi- 
ly have found them out. For if we consider the great conflux of 
strangers to that city, the vast numbers of slaves from all nations, 
and of foreigners that settled there ; the frequent wars that they had 
abroad, and the hired troops that they maintained at home; and 
their mighty trade both in their own port and all over Greece; we 
shall rather admire that the alterations in their dialect were so few, 
than aflirm with Mr. B. that there were none at all. In Demetrius 
Phalereus's time*, at Oiymp. ex. the inhabitants of Attica were 
21,000 citizens, 10,000 foreigners naturalized, and 400,000 slaves. 
Now if there were above nineteen slaves and strangers to one citizen, 
as by this account it plainly appears ; this cause alone is more tlian 
sufficient to introduce a gr^at change in their dialect. 

But the ingenious Mr. B. tells us ^ — ^Tliat the empire of the Greeks 
did not a little contribute to the stability of their language ; that is, 

* Dioojrs. ▼. Ljs. ^ Lear, in Epim. rr/fmfAfjJrn ^Ar^i ^Awr», mm ravrri »/«• 
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as he afterwards express^es it.JTo the keeping it entire and aoouxed. 
Nuw I am of opinion^ that if another pan had been to name some 
of the causes of the change and mixture of the Greeks or indeed of 
any other tongue, he would have pitched upon empire in the first 
place. For even common sense will tell one^ tlmt if a nation ex-* 
tends its conquests over other countries of a different speech, and 
retain them in subjection by atinding armies and garriaons, and by 
keeping all the civil power and public oiEces iq its own Y^uisi it 
may extinguish indeed by this mqins, the antient Ifinguage of the 
conquered; but its own too must needa have a little mixture, acd 
imbibe something from the tongue that itideatroys: as by pouria^i 
^reat quantity of water to a little wine.^ 

you mi(y quite destroy the wine, but yet the water will taste of the 
mixture. It is evident from the laws of Numa, and the twelve 
tables, and the inscription on the Columna Duiliana, compareii with 
the plays of Terence; that the Roman language had a greater 
change in the last hundred years between Duilius and Tereoce, 
than in the four hundred, between Numa and Duilius* And the 
true reason of this was empire; for before Duilius'a time, in the 
first Punic war, the Romans had got nothing beyond Italy : bat in the 
following century they carried their eagles almost all over Eorope. 
So that the vast confluence of people from all the provinces, the in- 
troducing of foreign artificers and captive slaves from every quar- 
ter, and the natives that returned home from the expeditions, made 
an innovation of language at Rome itself. And if Alexander's 
conquests in Asia had not altogether as great an effect upon the 
Greek tongue, the reason was, because the empire was soon divided 
into so many branches. But if Alexander had returned oat of 
Asia, and placed the seat of hb empire in some city of Greece, and 
transmitted it entire to' posterity, the vast crowds of those that would 
iiave come to court from the farthest parts of the monarchy, would 
liave made the same alteration of the language tbere^ as afterwards 
happened at Rome. 

But Mr. B. is in great admiration at the stability of the Greek 
tongue It was incomparably, he says*, the most fixed and endur- 
ing of any that we are generally acquainted with. What languages 
WE, that is, the examiner and his assistant, are acquainted witbi I 
know not : and therefore I have nothing to say against this proposi- 
tion. But when he goes on, and tells us ^.^That no other language, 
tliat has been of known and familiar use in the worlds has been as 
durable as the Greeki and that it was absolutely the most boldiog 
tongue ii) the worldS the examiner had better have hokko i^^ 

»P.70. "P. 71. «P.7S. 
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tongue, than have talked so crudely and erroneously. For we «re 
sure from the names of persons and places, mentioned in scripture, 
before the deluge, not to insist upon other arguments, that the He- 
hrew was the piimitive language of mankind ; and it continued pure 
for above three thousand years, till the captivity into Babylon. Evea 
from .the date of the Mosaic law to the prophecy of Bzekiel, there 
is a distance of nine hundred years : yet the language of the two 
writers is the very same. What can the examiner shew like this, 
either for continuance or purity, in the Greek tongue ? I will men* 
tion one language more, and that is the Syriac. The holy scripture 
informs us, that Laban the Syrian,when he made a league with his son- 
in-law Jacob, called the heap of stones, that after the custom of 
those times was erected for a memorial of it, KnVYrW ^!fi '' ^S*^ 

SahduthaS" ^The heap of witness x which we are sure, from the 

Syriac versions of the Old and New Testament, continued to be 
pare and vulgar Syriac for two thousand years : nay the very same 
language is said to be preserved and spoken to this day by the Ma- 
ronites of Mount Labanus in Syria; so that the Syriac has lasted for 
above three thousand four hundred years with little or no variation. 

The examiner makes a mighty flourish^ about the sweetness, and 
smoothness, and the music of the Greek tongue $ and assigns that 
as the reason gf its lasting so long. But at that rate he must make 
another speech about the sweetness and smoothness of the eastern 
tongues, since, they lasted mucb longer. But the true reason of 
that long continuance both of Hebrew and Syriac, was because the 
nations continued unmixed and separate from strangers: and the 
preservation of the Grreek langcuige, though not in the same degree 
of purity and duration with the two other, is wholly owing to the 
same catise. Fw till the time of Alexander, the wars and the busi- 
ness of the Greeks were for the most part among one another, and 
n6l with foreign nations. So that though the particular dialects 
were perpetually changed and diversified by their mutual conquests 
and commerce, yet the same language for the maih continued stilL 
But when the Roman government was established among them, im« 
Biediately the Latin names of offices, and terms of law, &c. over- 
ran the old Greek language, so that we have dictionaries of bar- 
barous words of Greece, almost as voluminous as those of the 
true ones. 

Mr. B. avers ">.^That we have Greek books written by authors at al- 
most two thousand years distance, which disagree less in phiase and' 
manner of speech, than any two English ones at two hundred years* 
distance; but Mr,B.*is not aware, that the reason of this was not 
because the same phrases ud manner of speech continued aU>that 

k Genet. sni. 47. ^P.ro. *P«71 
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while in civil aad popular use, bat purely because the later writers 
would imitate the old ones; as the moderns now imitate Cicero aod 
Virgil. This is evident from the innumerable Greek lexicons and 
scholiasts, some yet preserved, but most of them lost ; the deagQ 
of which was to explain the obsolete words in the Mi writers of 
verse and prose by such other Greek words as were then in use. For 
Homer and Archiiochus, Thucydides and Heiodotiis, were not 
thoroughly understood by the vulgar Greeks in Oppian's time, hut 
only by tlie learned. Nay even Oppian himself, who took the al« 
lowed privilege of using antiquated words (as among us Spencer and 
Milton did, though a little more sparingly) could not be understood 
in his own town, except by the learned. And to shew further, that 
it was imitation only, that makes the Greek books of different ages 
so alike; that general manner of speech called K^y^ AiaXexr^f, the 
common dialect, which the writers after Alexander's time commonlj 
used, was never at any time or in any place the popular idiom: but 
perfectly a language of the learned, almost as the Latin is now. I 
say almost, because they did not tie themselves up so strictly to imi- 
tation; but that still their style had some leaven from the age th^ 
each of them lived in. It is the felicity therefore of the Latio 
tongue, that it b no longer in popular use; and it is noore fitted upoo 
that very account to be the universal language of learning : because 
it is no longer liable to those changes, to which living languages arc 
naturally obnoxious ; but by being dead, it is become immortal. The 
Greek indeed would have done as well for that purpose : but there 
ought to be but one such language, and the Latin has already got 
the possession. As for our English tongue, the great alteratkHis it 
lias undergone in the two last centuries are principally owing to that 
vast stock of Latin words which we have transplanted into our owo 
soil. Which being now in a manner exhausted, one naay easily pre*' 
sage that it will not have such changes in the two next centoiies. 
Nay it were no difficult contrivance, if the public had any regard to 
it, to make the English ' tongue immutable ; unless hereafter some 
foreign nation sliall invade and over-run us. 

I have how examined Mr. B.'s general reflections upon the stabi- 
lity pf the Greek tongue ; which be has made so sinistrously, >o' 
with so very little judgment^ as if he aspired after the character of 
Flomcr's Margites.. 

*Os fAMw ffv/r«r» «riXX«, luouis ^ Wr'To wmtrm. 

who knew a great many things, but all of them wrong. But let us 
see what exceptions he has made to my particular instances of Pba- 
laris's recent language. 

L The first that I had produced is out of the first epistle, »poTper«> 
to accuse ; which Mr. B. perhaps believes he has answered in «" 
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haraoj;ue of four pages '. But if I may be allowed to ajy^ak freQly^ it 
is such miserable chicanery, it is so much below even hiaiself (I 
complement him when I say so, to return him his owa civility) ^hat 
I cannot abuse my reader's patience in winnowicg and sifting it,' 
since the whole is nothing but chaff. He had translated TrfTrfiwm, 
to exhort"": but I observed, that in this place neither sense nor syn«. 
tax would allow of that signification. As for the syntax, he has noft 
80 much as ofiered any example cither Greek or JU^tio, where wf^ - 
Tptsr», in the sense of exhortation, admits a dative case after it, as it, 
has here: yet however he still contends, that the sense of the pas-'> 
sage will admit that meaning of the word. And to give him bis } 
just commendation, he has taken the right way to put an end to .any 
dispute : for a man that talks at that mte resolves not to be coof ut*. 
ed. If I say that grass is green, or snow is white, I am still at the . 
courtesy of my antagonist: for if he should rub Us forehead, ac^d^ 
deny it, I do not see by what syllogism I could refute him. So if t 
the learned examiner shall still insist upon it, that the sense of the . 
place is to exhort, I have nothing further to urge, but must leave 
him either to be laught at, or pitied, or admired, as his readers are 
disposed towards him. 

I had observed, that the Latin version of Phalaris, which is falsely 
ascribed to Cujacius (for both original and translation of this book 
have the luck to be fathered upon wrong authors) interprets vparfhmf 
to accuse; so that M. B. might have learned from thence the true 
meaning of this passage: but it so happened, tluit that edition, 
though in the public library at Oxon,' lay all the while concealed 
from our late editor, that then lived there. Upon this Mr. B. com- 
mences a very heavy charge against me It is a greater blemish to 

me, he says% than want of judgment; I am a man of extraordinaiy 
confidence, that can so boldly assert what it is impossible I should 
know; that would face him down, that he never saw, what he knows 
himself to have often seen and used : (that is, befinre he finished his 
edition of Phalaris) and at last he avers .^That indeed the edition 
of Cujacius was one of those printed copies he meant in his preface. 
Now this is a very tender controversy, and I am afraid the very soft- 
est handling of it will touch somebody to the quick. • Honour and 
reputation are nice things ; and if once they happen to receive a 
flaw, they are not easily repaired. I will not make myself an arht* 
trator here, but the reader shall judge between Mr. B. and me. The 
words of his preface are thesC'.^There are two versioos of Phalaris, 
that I had before me; the one by Naogeorgus, published in the 

' P. SO8, S09, f 10, sii. ■ P. S4. • P. «it. 

* Veniooes du«, alten a Naogeorgo cdiUj aoo. 1557. Altem ft quodaoi, nt vidtCv, 
Je«uiU in osmn Scbol. Soc. Jes. 1614. Jeiuita io dictioaa noa inoroatui 9tt, ltd laauj« &^ 
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yearissy; the other, a^it seems, by a certain Jbsolt; fbr tbeiise 
df their schools, in the year 1014. The Jesuit is pretty dtgOM in 
liSs language, but he Ir too loose and difi\ise: so that he always dif- 
fers from the stjle oF the author, and often from the sense. Iliere 
b 8 third version too by Francis Aretine. Now I must own, that at 
that time, when I first published ray dissertation, I had not seen this 
edhion of the Jbuit, that Mr. B. here sperics ct) and I believed it 
had a translation peeuliar to it. For I trusted to Mr. B.'s a(rcoiiDt, 
that the Jesuit had made it } and consequently, that it could not be 
the same with Cujacius'c I concluded, therefore, he had never seen 
Cujacius's version : because be expressly says, he made use of three 
only, that of Naogeorgus, and the Jesuit's, and A^etine's. And 
where now was my extraordinary confidence, in saying he had not 
seen the edition of Cdjaeios; and how was it impossible -that I 
should know it ? Tbelievt^ my inference to be true and logical, and 
I will putlt into tfate form Of a syllogism, that Mr. B. may examioe 
whether it agree whh his system of I6gic« 

Mr. B. made use of three versions only, one mad^ by Naogeorgas, 
another by a Jesuit, and a third by Aretine: 

But Cojacius's version was neither made by Maogeorgus, nor by a 
Jesuit, nor by Aretine: 

Therefore Mr. B. made no use of' Cujacius*s version. 

If it be such a blemish to me, and such extraordinary confiileDce, 
to pretend by virtue of this syllogism, that Cujacius's edition was thea 
unknown to Mr. B. I shall have the worse' opinion of all books of 
logic for it^ not exeepting Mr. B/s own system. I had a small sus- 
picion too, besides, that the editor had not seen that edition in the 
pubUc library ; beeause it b not entered in the catalogue under the 
titre of Phalaris; butk>f Epistolae, and Cujacius. So that^ per^n 
that does not otherwise know of that edition, cannot find it in that 
catalogue, unless by a great chance, or by reading it all over. I^' 
lieved likewise, that Mr. B. had not seen the edition of Aldus : be- 
cause Aldus*s text is sometimes better than that which' Mr. B. has 
followed. I had that opinion then of his judgment, that I suppos^ 
he had not seen those things, because he did not give them the pre- 
ference t as indeed it was a third atgument to me, that hk had not 
seen Cttjacius'si bMiuse he did nOC follow him in the true transla- 
tion of the word ir^htM. Thus I reasoned at that time | but I am 
now sensible, that lurgued weakly etlough : for I have found by te- 
dious experience, that he can stumble upon things without seeing 
them, and see and handle things without understmding them. 

The reader has now a bir and ingenuous account on my ps^i* '^ 
us see if Mr. B.^*s have the same characters of bmdour and veracity* 
He affirms with great warmtK and vehemence^ that he had (pns loa- 
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Dibus) before him aod in bis hands both the edition of the Jesuit^ 
and that of Cujacius : and he adds too, that the version ascribed to 
Cujacjus is exactly the sarile with that put out by the Jesuit. Which 
is very true, for the Jesuit only reprinted it. Give me leave oow» 
without calling Mr. B.'s honour in question, to argue a little for 
dispute's sake, that notwithstanding this repeated asseveration, yet 
he had not Ciyacius by him. Cujacius was printed at Geneva in 
the year 1606. And the Jesuit's edition, that Mr. B. used, was 
printed at Ingolstad, 1614. Now Mr. B. tells the world in his pre-t 
face..»That the Jesuit made that version; and the Jesuit, he says, 
is elegant in his Latin, but differs from the style of the original. 
But how could Mr. B* suppose, that the Jesuit made it at Ingolstad 
1G14; if he ^then knew that exactly the same version was printed 
eight years before at Geneva ? If he had both the books before his 
hands, he could not possibly make such a horrible blunder. Those 
that bav4 a just esteem of bis wit and sagacity, will never believe, 
DO not upon hb own word, that he could be guilty of such wretched 
stupidity. There must needs be some other way then for solving 
this dii&eulty, though I confess it is too hard for me. I refer it 
therefore to the reader's consideration: and if he find it gravels him 
too, it may call a certain verse to his memory .« 

Aicipe nunc Daoaum imtiditfy et crunioe ab uno 
PlKO oDoea 

11. Another word of a recent stamp was Suyanip, which in Phala* 
rb signifies a maiden : and 1 took that to be a manifest token of a 
later Greek : and that it might not be suspected that I put a wrong 
meaning upon the word, I observed, that even Tzetzes took it in the 
same sense that I do. But Mr. B. with the assbtance of two* con* 
cordances, which shewed him the word 9vy«Ti}p in the old and new 
testament, has found out an answer. For he says \ that in Prov. xxxi. 
29. IloXXflt} (uyaTffpff; ^XT^o-avrd tXovtov, '^ many daughters have got 
riches;" ittyetrifti must mean women ormaidens. Now the original 
here b DV^ daughters, and it is well known to any one that ever 
perused the Septuagint, that they often translate word for word; 
though the phrase that results from it be against the genius of the 
Gredc tongue. This has so filled that version with Hebrabms, that 
one may affirm Demosthenes himself could not have thoroughly 
understood it: and the Greek fathers oftentimes mbtook the sense of 
it, for want of skill in the Hebrew. What does Mr. B. meau then, 
by thb instance out of Proverbs? For if hb Silician prince have He« 
braisms in his style, here b a new argument to shew him a cheat; 
and we must impeach him not only for Atticizing, but for Hebraizing 
too. But I will leave Mr* B. to manage this new topic ; and go on 

No. 10. rr * p. er. 
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to his instances from the new testament^, where our Savioar says to 
the woman, Sipu-n ^vyanpy ^ vl^tg «ti o-fo-eoxi « , '^ daughter, be of good 

comfort, thy faith hath made thee whole" ^Where Mr. B. supposes 

Kyarep means not properly daughter, but woman. Now if we view 
this argument on every side, we shaU find it in all respects worthy 
of its author: for were it true here, that tCyanp means woman, it 
would be another Hebraism or Syriaism ; which Instead of supporting 
PhaUris*s credit, is enough to overthrow it. Nay, were it a genuine 
Greek phrase, this would still come very short bf being a good answer. 
For I accuse this sophist of a recent style, much later than the lan- 
guage of the true Plialaris's time ; and Mr. B. in justification of him, 
brings a passage of the Evangelists, that came six hundred yean 
after Phalaris. But if it will give him any satisfaction, I will allonr 
that the sophist himself was as antient as the Evangelists ; no wonder 
then if the same use of the word tvyecn^p should be found both in 
him and them. But yet I humbly conceive, it would not follow 
that the old Phaiaris would use it so.^ But the worst of all is still be- 
hind, that tiyxrtp in the gospels does not signify woman, bat properly 
and strictly daughter. For it was the common way in conversation, 
not only in the eastern countries, but every where else, when persons 
of age and authority spoke kindly to their juniors, to say, son, or 
' daughter; and the others again used to say, father, or mother; though 
there was no kindred at all bctweeu them. So Helena in Homer 
calls Telemachus, son«^ 

ASipiv Tw KM t^v, Wxrav ^/Xj, roTr* H^ttfAi^ 

And her husband Menelaus too accosts him in the same language^ 
On the contrary, Euryalus greets Ulysses with the title of fiither^ 

Aavfayt xai trv, ^Mt TOTif, wttfimu cu6Xtt9^ 

And so Bacchis says to Chremes in Terence^. 

Aipernm, 

Pater, boc est; aliud lenius sodet vid«. 

There are other instances innumerable of this custom in conversation. 
Our saviour therefore called the woman daughter, as Eli said to Sa- 
muel, my son. But must we infer from thence, that the words soa 
and daughter may signify absolutely man and woman, as (vy«ripcloe$ 
in Phaiaris? It is an inference that may become Mr. B. but if other 
authors should follow his fashion, it would sit but scurvily upon them. 
But he has another invention yet in reserve; and it is best to make 
way for him; for he seems to be in rapture with it. It is probabis 
he saysS that in the more antient MSS. of Phaiaris it was written 
eontractedly 5i^f , which may be read either Bvyaripof or hpxweuyx;. 
And being full blown with the opinion of his wonderful acutenessiQ 

k P« 67. Mat iz. St. Mark w. 3 1. Lake tui. 48. * P. 6r.^ 
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discovering this rare expedient, he will ask, he says, ao insoltixg 
question; if oar great dealer in MSS. did not observe this, where is 
hb sagacity? If he observed it, without owning it, where b hb sin* 
cerity? Why they are just where they were before this question was 
put; and I dare warrant that neither of them are in danger of being 
hurt'by it. For I deny that there b any such abbreviation used in 
any Greek MSS. as ^as for ^tpawcdva^. Thb the examiner should 
have first proved^ before he pretended to argue from it. But he will 
never be able to do that, nor to produce one single instance, no not 
out of all the MSS, of the Bodley« For abbreviations were never 
made use of, but in words that come frequently; so that both labour 
and room was saved by their repeated contractions ; as i^ was written 
for vflmyp, «m for Mpaow^si and in the old copies of the bible S^, i^, 
^,for0fO(,xupio(,;^iro(; because those words come in almost in every 
verse. But if a writer should abbrevbte such words as Sipatwal^etf, 
which scarce comes once in a whole book, he would save himself but 
one moment's labour, and make his copy unintelligible. It b a mere 
dream then of our examiner, to tbink Si^ may stand for itpctweuvafi 
and it is just as if he should say, that v^ may stand for vpnfVfy or ^ 
for ay(fpixo(. So seasonably has he put thb insulting question; at 
a time, when he may think be comes very well off, if himself be not 
insulted on* 

III. Another instance of language, which the true Fhahrb would 
not have used, was waS^ ifo^ai: for the sophbt speaks of parents 
who love their own children; but in the old time these words had a 
lewd signification* But to thb the gentlenuin replies, that to him 
the argument seems to lie quite the other way^ For in lat«^ times 
the words were scandalous; so that a sophbt would not have put 
them in Pbalarb's mouth; but in Phalarb's time the expression 
might be innocent* True, a sophist of learning and good sense 
would have put proper words in the tyrant's mouth: but thb sorry 
declaimer, as he has committed many worse blunders, so he might be 
guilty of this* We may know hb character from that wretched* ig- 
norance of hbtory and antiquity which he so often discovers; and it 
b a just punishment upon him to have such transbtorsand defenders* 
But let us see how Mr* B* proves that in the true Phabrb's time 
the words had an innocent meaning* When Phabrb, he says % would 
express the scandalous love of boys, he does not tise this word, as later 
authors do; for he calb Lycinus wopyTv h tom-i, but not weulepa^^. 
Here our learned examiner takes vopo^ h wat^\ to be equivalent to 
^jTsuZtfofTiSj and so indeed hb translation expresses it, ** Cum puerb 
scortatorem esse*" But his assbtant methinks might have Uught him 
better, that IIopo^ is not '' scortator,'' but ^'scortum, ciiicedas.*' Had 

* P. 66. • P. 65. ^ E|*. iv. 
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he ever read .Sschines's oration against Timarcbus, he would have 
met with a dozen instances ; and indeed it is never taken in any other 
sense. The true version therefore of nipvov hirm^) is*' inter paeros 
cinoedum*' a catamite, when you was a boy. So that this argament, 
instead of shewing that the sophist would pvtt proper words in Pin- 
laris's mouth, has only shewn, that a late editor puts improper words 
in the sophist's mouth. * 

To convince Mr. B. that watZtpas^i had no innocent meaning, even 
so early as Phalaris's time, Solon, a contemporary of the tyrant's, 
forbade it by law to all servants. He made a law, says Plourch^ 
AoDXov jbLi] £t)^deXoif f ly, firfil iratSfpaff ly, " that servants should not love 
boys." And that the ^rile practice of it was in Sicily then, as well as 
at Athens, Mr. B. who believes the epistles genuine, may be satis- 
fied from the four which we have newly cited : for if Lycinns was 
%opvosj there was somebody else TaiSfpari);. And they that have a lower 
opinion of those epistles, may be convinced of it by another token; 
because Chariton and Melanippus, two Agrigentines and conspirators 
against Phalaris, are infamous for wmhpu^lai though the devil's ora- 
cle celebrated them for it^... 

Stuts nyi^T^^is ipi^fju^lots ^iXomror. 

But Mr. B. further objects^, that IlaiSooy tpag-ai and Ueuitpctftuswd 
very differently. Musically argued indeed ! there is a very soundiug 
syllable cvy, that makes them differ extremely. But we will allow 
Mr. B. to be a good judge of sounds; if he will allow others to be 
tolerable judges of sense: and in that the words are so exactly alike, 
tliat the nicest writers never thought of distinguishing them. i£schi- 
nes therefore, when he speaks of the same law of Solon ^, does not 
use vai^epflCf 0iy, as Plutarch does, but wmUs ipfv: and even Plutarch 
himself in another place expresses it so, Ao6Xotg ipSiv m^pimv vaiyi 
ot'Kfi'rtsK Let them sound them ever so differently, they are equiva- 
lent we see in signification. 

Mr. B. concludes this point with what he thinks to be his strongest 

defence*" ^l^hat KaiUpoa^s is used in Plato in a virtuous sense. True* 

perhaps; but let us see how he proves it. Why, he brings a passage 
out of I'lato's Symposion..— riavrw; o roioOro; wmlipot/^^ rt xoi ^lAf^ar^i) 
y/yyrrai. Hut Mr. B. has once shown us already "^ how very skilful he 
is in Plato's writings; and his second essay upon them does not de- 
generate from his first. The matter lies thus ^The subject of that 

dialogue of Plato's is an encomium of love; and each of the guests 
makes a set speech in its commendation. But we must uot suppose 

> riut. Solone. ^ See Athen^as, idian« Euseb. Prep. Evang. ' P. 65. 

** iCscUio. c. TamarcbuiD. Aov\ov IXiv^f^v wxXos ijA if*** 
» Plut. ia'%«Tix5. ■ P. 66. • Se€ httt, p. f40. 
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that all the speeches are philosophical, and becomiog the mouth of 
Socrates or Plato liiraself ; bat they are suited to the characters of the 
aeveral persons that speak them. Some of them therefore are lewd 
eDOOgh, according to the company. For eveo Agatho himself, the 
master of the feast, was a catamite ; as appears by the dialogue itself, 
and by the old comedians and others. Among the rest then, Aristo- 
phanes the comic poet is introduced making an oration about love. And 
he telk a long fable, that at first mankind were all made double, with 
two heads, four arms, four legs, &c. and there were three sorts of them^ 
some were double men, some double women, and some hermaphro- 
dites. Afterwards, upon some offence they had committed, Jupiter 
split them all into two's : from whence arises now in mankind that 
natural desire of some companion, as his other half, to perfect his be- 
ing; and even all the varieties of that desire proceed from the same 
cause. For of those that in the former state were hermaphrodites, 
the male half still desires the woman, and all such are now lovers of 
women and adulterers: and the female half desires the man; and such 
are lovers of men and adultt^resses. But of those that iu the original 
state were double men, both the tialves now are lovers of males; so 
that when young, they are catamiics; and when grown op they are 
voiSfparal, lovers of boys : and of those that were double women, 
both are now kraipis-pieu^ womt^n lovers of women. This is the sub* 
stance of Aristophanes's speech ; and as it is observed by some of the 
antients, that Plato in his Symposion makes Aristophanes have a 
drunken hiccough; taking that revenge upon the poet for abusing his 
master Socrates: so I am persuaded that, from the same motive, he 
has put such a speech in that poet's mouth as shews him to be, wluit 
he really was, a very debauched fellow. And is not Mr. B. now a 
man of wonderful judgment, to produce a passage out of this speech 
of Aristophanes, as an instance that wou^tpa^f has a virtuous sense ? 
What sort of sense was in himself then, I leave others to judge. For 
if the TffiSfpoef «} there has an innocent meaning, by the same rule the 
fM>X^)» ^^^ fioi^^evrpiffj, and krcupi^ptm, must be harmless names too : 
which perhaps Mr. B. will not be willing to aiHrm. But hesays®,.!. 
<' That the speaker himself professes afterwards, that he meant not 
those words of a lascivious love:" which is just after his usual way, 
to defend one error by another. For the very words that he cites there 
prove the contrary to what he draws from them. Aristophanes, to 
make the fable he had told look probable, describes some instances of 
such vehement lovers, that the one cannot live at ease one moment 
out of the other's company. In which cases, says he, the pleasure 
of venery does not seem a competent cause of it; but the true reason 
is that every such couple were the numerical halves, that made up 

«P. 66. 
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one complete person in the former state : whereby they hare sucti a 
natural propension to one another, that, if it were possible, they woqM 
be one body again. Is it not evident here now, that a lascivious love 
is supposed; only it is not allowed as an adequate cause? Read but 
Aristophanes's own plays, and the character* that is given of him In 
tb is very Sy mposion, and then say, if his meaning can be so chaste here. 
We have seen now what a rare commentator upon Plato our learned 
examiner is', and I shall leave him to be scourged, not only by the 
Platonists, as he did me, but by every one that understands good sense 
and decorum. But yet after all, I am far from asserting that wih- 
fci^g and ireuiiKei are never innocently meant in Plato and other So- 
cratical writers. For the word was used by them metaphorically; 
and though it had better been let alone, and no scandal been given by 
it, yet in itself the metaphor was proper and j ust. For a philosopher may 
be said to be the true Ila/^cMF hpa^g in opposition to the others; since 
what they admire in beauty out of impure lust, he loves and reveres* 
ces as an image of the divine beauty. But even this is a certain ar- 
gunaeut, that Ilae/Seuy ipet^») could not in those ages signify loven of 
their own children (as it does in Phalaris's epistles) no not roetapbo- 
rically. Because there was nothing to take such a metaphor from: 
for though sodomy was an epidemical vice in those unhappy ages of 
the world, yet the abomination of a father with his own son, such a 
horrid mixture of sodomy and incest, was never spoken of even then, 
nor had any name« Nay, though we should suppose that such a com- 
plicate wickedness had been practised among them, yet the name 
would have been even then accounted too foul and abominable to be 
employed for a modest metaphor* 

IV. Mr. B. has had the privilege of committing a great number of 
mbtakes, and upon a review, I do not find he has yet made out that 
I have written one single word amiss; except where, by a small ilip 
of the memory, Buda was put for Belgrade. Four hundred pages then 
have been all spent in refuting his abuses and errors; a very great ex- 
ercise both of patience and good nature. For a recompence of all 
which tedious labour, I desire but one small favour of him ^.That he 
will give me leave to make the next mistake: I will promise him it 
shall be no shameful one, and it shall be the only time I will trouble 
him in this way, in all the controversy that I have with him. Among 
the words that I believed had an innovated sense in the epistles of 

Plialaris, there were npoSt$w/i.i, to give before-haiHl, and — Ai»x»» 

to follow as a friend, not as a pursuer. I could not call to miod at 
that time any old writer, that had used them so: and the press stay- 
ing for more copy (for the whole dissertation was carried thither leaf by 
leaf, while the ink was scarce dry on them) I had no leisure to make any 
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search. I wiU freely own tlierefore to Mr. B. that my memory^ which 
is none of the best, deceived me here : for I had formerly read those 
very passages thst he produces, and when I read them, I understood 
them in the saro^ meaning that be does; though at that time they 
were quite out of my mind. 

But though I was mistaken by a deceitful memory, yet the glory 
that Mr. B. acquires by correcting the error, is too light to be put 
in the balance against his faults. Though I shall not go about to 
make it less; but give him and his admirers leave to magnify it as 
much as they can. He has told me.—'' That I expose myself to be 
corrected by every one that can turn an index or a lexicon^/' 
And to explain himself he adds, in his margin this passage of Quin* 
tilian*; which serves for no other purpose there, but to shew that he 
' understood it not. For Quintilian does not speak of such indexes as 
books have nowadays: but after, he had named several of the Greek 
poets, Homer, Antimachus, Euphorion, &c..— I pass over the names 
of the rest, says be, for there is nobody so destitute of the means of 
knowing diem, that he may copy the catalogue of them out of a li» 
bnury. This shews us, that in those days too, the libraries bad cata- 
logues of the books belonging to them; but what relation has that to 
lexicons and our modem indexes? Mr. B. presently excuses lymself 
for the multitude of quotations that fill the margin of that odd work 
of bis. And indeed after such a citation from Quintilian, it was 
very seasonable to beg that pardon, though upon another account than 
he was aware of. But to forgive our examiner this blunder, it is very 
true what he says, '' that a man that can turn an index or a lexicon 
might easily correct those mistakes of mine." For those significa- 
tions of h&nm and wfA^m^y which I had then forgot, are taken no* 
lice of in the Greek concordances and Constantine's lexicon. Mr. B. 
then has taught the world nothing, nor improved learning in any sort; 
for the things were known, we see, a hundred years ago. And it is 
pretty remarkable, that after all the clamour of the examiner, and some 
inferior tools that have seconded him.^^' That I know nothing but 
out of indexes and lexicons';" yet the only mistake, that their united 
learning could convict me of, had been avoided, if i really were such a 
turner of indexes and lexicons. 

A mbtake through mere forgetfulness> and but once or very sel- 
dom committed, has been always esteemed one of the best sort, and 
to leave the least blembh upon the author. For if that were enough 
to disgrace a writer, nobody could escape the infamy, except those 
that were inspired. If I do not make false judgments of things, and 

^ P. 68. * Quint, x. 1. Nee tane quitquam est tam procul a coipsitiontf Mina reino* 
tai^ St BOji imlic^ni certe ex bibttotbtca taroptora trau^ferre ia libroi saos powit. 
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if I retsoo truly from premises, for a bare error of the menory I shall 
not be solicitousi but fairly trust my repntatioD to the present ige and 
posterity* Whatever the «rorld shall thiak of my performaDcesi I 
shall acquiesce in the censure. As I do not write books for Cune, 
so I am not concerned about the reception they shall meet with :^ 

• Val«at ret lodicra, si im 

Fstnia oesals OMOniVy doottii rsdueit •pi««au 

HoweTer, when I consider what the things are that among the best 
judges raise or depress the chamcter of a man of letters, I had much 
rather be found guilty of fnrgettiog those unusual significations of Tpo- 
8i$fi»|uii and hix»f than of managing the matter as Mr. B, has done. For 
of eight examples, that he has broughtof the latter of those words, six 
are nothing to the purpose. Thethingthat]saidwasthis.JFhatfii«x« 
then only signified to pursue, when that whioh fled fearedandshoDDcd 
the pursuer; aswhereAchillesporiuesHectorinHoascr 

n^Mt fiif atflXor t ftv>ii| i/Mtf li fwt ^Ayi^mm* 

And Mr. B. in refutation of this has produced sis instances, where 
Biooxfltt does not at all mean to pursue, but in a actaphorical sense to 
desire, to court, to seek. And what are all these to the point? I 
spoke of that sense of hmxm^ when it signifies to pursue, it wis the 
Tery supposition that it had the arieaoing of pursuing; which nstion, 
when it belonged to it, was accompanied, as 1 then thought, with soo- 
ther of being shunned* As for the figurative sense of desiring aod 
seeking, that I had not forgot; for it is the most coaimoii accepts- 
tion of it. The only true way then to answer me, was to bring ao 
instance where it means a pursuit, but yet without being shnaoed; 
as wiien one friend pursues or follows after another. And I own that 
two of his instances plainly prore this; but the other six, that sie all 
metaphor, among which are those out of scripture, are not at all perti- 
nent to the business : and they are a greater evidence of his bsd judg- 
ment, than mine are of my bad memory. 

Mr. B. makes a mighty oiit-cry«, as if my forgsttioga Greek word 
in the Septua<;int or the New Testament was to subvert the autho- 
rity of them; and he has an inquiry to make of me — ^Whedierl think 
my Philosophical Lectures** serve more to the establishment of reli- 
gion, than my criticisms do to overthrow it? The gentleoaan has told 
US what disposition he is of; for he thinks *' rMicale the nMStdisert- 
ing thing in world*." But I humbly conceive, tliathe bad betterem- 
ploy his talent at grimace and banter upon other occasions, than where 
the scripture is concerned. For it shews no great re\'erence tothose 
sacred writings, to bring them, though it be but as accessaries, ioto 
farce and ridicule. And perhaps it is no great discretion in him to 

»P. 6r, 63. *P. 67, 68. «P.S85 
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cast sach aa oblique slur apoa niy Lectures against Atheism. They 
were preached upon an establishment of the great and good Mr. Boyle, 
to whom this gentleman has the honour to be related) and though 
they are much below what' I could wish them, and what the subject 
of them deserves, yet the world has received them favourably, and 
they are translated into more hinguages than one. He had better 
therefore have omitted this little affront upon those sermons; lest the 
readers calling to mind the founder of that lecture, should be invited 
to make a comparison between him and another of his name. 

The most excellent bishop Pearson had designed a new edition of 
Ignatius*s epistles with an ample commentary : a specimen of which 
posthumous work has been published by the learned Dr. Smith; and 
the whole is earnestly expected from him. For though it has not 
passed the last hand of the author; yet it is every way worthy of him, 
and the very dust of his writings is gold. In that published speci- 
men there is this annotation upon the words of Ignatius TON TMAIS 

204>I2ANTA. Vox Paulina, ex 2 Tim. iit. l5.—Toi ^waftfrn <rf <ro- 
^Urcu §U <ram}^lflBy. " Quffi te possunt sapientem reddere. Neque 
ante eum vox activa eo sensu reperitur cum accusativo person®.'' 
Where the bishop positively affirms -^.That cro^l^vf in the accepta- 
tion of making wise, is a word of St. Paul's framing ; for before him . 
nobody used it in that sense. But in this his memory deceived him, 
for, as Dr. Smith observed to me, there is the very same use of the 
word in Psalm xviii* 8.^H fMMprvpla xup/ou Tifi), (ro^lfywoi npriai and 
Psalm civ* 22..«-Ka() rous Tpfo'/Surepou; auroS o-o^/o-dti. What shall we 
say now to this ? for the bishop's ease is exactly mine. His lordship 
had forgot one word in the bible, and I had forgot another. Will the 
examiner insult upon that great man, as he has done upon me ? I 
will only change the persons, and we will see how his insulting and 
grimace becomes him — ^The bishop avers that St. Paul is the first 
that uses <ro^/(eiy, for making wise. What shall we do then for the 
Septuagint*^? At this rate that translation must come after St. Paul: 
so that the writings that carry their names must be three hundred years 
younger than we Christians suppose them. And that version ascrib- 
ed to the seventy cannot be an antient work, but was penned by some 
recent sophist. What shall we say to this? Shall we allow bishop 
Pearson to be a scurvy critic, or shall we in tenderness to his honour 
give up our Greek bibles? Perhaps the bishop may for this once be 
mistaken'; but I have one inquiry more to make of him on this oc- 
casion, and that is this.»Whether he thinks his Exposition of the 
Creed serves more to the establishment of religion, than his criti- 
cbms do to overthrow it ? For is be not positive, that croipil^tiv in that 

»* P. 60, > P. 67. 
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sense was first used by St. Paol? Aod is not the very saoie word in 
the same sense to be met with twice in the Septnagint} Shoald not 
so profound a Grecian and divine, as he is, have looked a little into the 
Old Testament, before he had pronounced such rash and grouodless 
assertions? Ck>uld men imagine one who writes at this rate to hare 
any meaning, they would think he had a very ill one : but the whole 
management of his coqtroversies clears him from all suspicions of 
meaning and design. These are the very words of Mr. B. only the 
bishop and his writings are substituted for me and mine: not that I 
make any comparison of my poor papers with that great man's incom- 
parable works, but I would shew, that Mr. B/s argument holds alike 
against us both. And Mr. B. must needs acknowledge now*, that I 
have one good page in this edition of my dissertation, as well as I had 
in the former; for being his own, I think I know his hamoor bo 
well, that he cannot but be pleased with it. 

But to put an end to this article. Tbe only thing that Mr. B. has 
said well upon this head, is abouCthe meaning of two words; which 
may prove indeed that I was mistaken; but it does not at all defend 
his Phalaris. For of the five words, that I instanced in, the greater 
part do still keep their ground ; and if two strings be broken, here 
are three yet left, that will hold as strongly as all the five. If the 
Sicilian prince therefore has no better a champion than Mr. B. is, 
bis case will still appear to be desperate. For the wild question that 

the ^x^miner puts to me ** How do you know but those words might 

be in pse in Phalaris's time'', and be dropped afterwards when the 
learned age came on, and be revived again, as that declined ?'* Though 
\% deserve no answer, yet it has one. For we know ftom the laws of 
Solon, who wa« Phalaris's contemporary, that the language of the epis- 
tles was not the language of that time. Nay, though we had not those 
remains of Solon's to shew, Mr. B.'s suppositions would still be very 
infirm ones. For here arp three revolutions of the same words^ used, 
dropped, revived, that are all precariously supposed without any man- 
ner of proof. A way of aigumentation that some young writers* may 
make a dust with, but then their works will hardly live to be oM ones. 

BUT should w^ connive at his using the Attic dialect, and say not a 
word of those flaws and innovations in his style ; yet there is one 
thing still, that^ I fear, will more difficultly be forgiven him ; that is 
a very slippery way in telling of money. This is a tender pointy and 
will make every body shy (ind eautkms of entertaining him. In the 
eighty-fifth epistle he talks of a hundred talents, roKKvra ixacriv, of 
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fifteen more in the hundred and eighteenth; eight in the hundred and 
thirty-seventh ; seven in the hundred and founh ; five in the hundred 
and forty-third; and three in the ninety-fifth* These afiairs being 
transacted in the middle of Sicily, and all the persons concerned be- 
ing natives {ind inhabitants there, who would not be ready to con- 
clude, that be meant the talent ojfthe coantry ? since he gives not the 
least hint of his meaning a foreign sum. If aliargain were made in 
England, to pay so many pounds or marks, and the party should pre- 
tend at last that he meant Scotch marks, or French litres, few, I 
suppose, would care to have dealings with him. Now this is the very 
case in so many of these letteJrs, In the seventieth indeed he is more 
punctual with Polyclitus his physician; for he speaks expressly of 
Attic money-^Mvpi^; 'Arrixi; irim, fifty thousand Attic drachms. 
But this is so far from excusing him, that it is a plain condemnation 
out of his own mouth. For if it was necessary to tell Polyclitus that 
he meant the Attic money, and not the Sicilian, why had be not the 
same caution and ingenuity towards all the rest ? We are to know^i. 
That in Sicily, as in most other countries, the name and value of their 
c<MnS, and the way of reckoning by sums, were peculiar. The sum 
talent, in the Sicilian account, contained no more in specie than three 
Attic drachms, or Roman denares; as plainly appears from Aristotle >", 
in his now lost treatise of the Sicilian governments. And the words 
of Festus are most express ...There aire several soils of talents'^: the 
Attic contains six thousand denares, the Syracusan three denares. 
What an immense difference ! One Attic talent had the real value of 
two thousand Sicilian talents. Now, in all these epistles the very 
circumstances assure Us, that by the word talent simply named, the 
Attic talent b understood. But should not our wise sophist ha\'e 
known, that a talent, in that country where he bad laid the scene of 
his letters, was quite another thing? Without question, if the true 
Phalaris had penned them, he would have reckoned these sums by the 
Sicilian talents, increasing only the number i or should be have made 
use of the Attic account, he would always have given express notice 
of it : never saying roXtttroy alone, without the addition of Amxdy. 

THE examiner enters upon this article with such an air of satisfac- 
tion as carries in it an assurance of victory. If the doctor, says hci 

' PoUuK, Jib. ii. c. 6. * Talentorum non laoaa f^w : Attieom eit kx S||^ 
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caa make tkU out, I prumise to renoanoe the whole set of Epistks\ 
Now here is fair encouragement for me to take pains, since, if I caa 
carry this single point, I shall have the honour of making by it so iU 
lustrious a proselyte. But if we consider that extraordinary xeal 
that he shews all along for his Siliciaii prince, we may look upon 
this as a defiance, rather than a promise. Nay, I am informed, that 
tlus part in particular is by some others, as well as by himself, believed 
to be unanswerable ; nay, tlut some have proceeded so for in its com- 
meudatbn, as to suspect that it was not written by the same hand 
that made the rest of the book. But I shall do the examiner that 
piece of service, to clear him of that hard censure upon account of 
this admired chapter; for I will prove it is no better than the rest 
of the performance, but every paragraph in it either mistake or false 
reasoning, from beginning to end. 

Before he comes to the business itself, he will shew us how cMp^ 
tious he can lie, and how expert at chicanery. He would ridicule 
my comparison of the Sicilian talent in Phalaris to the Scotch marks 
and French 11 vres \ For the case, he says, is just contrary. Now the 
ground of my comparison was this; by the spurious Phalaris the 
reader is made at first to believe, that great sums of money are ex- 
pended, ten talents, and a hundred talents: but when lie comes to 
look narrowly into the matter, he finds he is deceived) for the Sici- 
lian talent must be intended, if he be the true Phalaris; and by that 
means the account will fall and dwindle from a hundred pounds 
sterling to a single shilling. Let the reader be judge now, if the 
comparison was not just. But he asks me what cloudy author had I 
been conversing with, that could give this perverse turn to my ima* 
gination? If conversation with a cloudy author would necessarily 
confound a man's head, Mr. B. might be secure, for bis book could 
never be answered. But I liope, that notwithstanding that danger- 
ous conversation that I have had with it for some time, I can yet be 
able to clear up all the puzzling and perplexed stuff that he has 
brouglit or can bring against me. 

But first it may not be improper, for the satisfaction of such as 
read not Phalaris's Epistles, to shew the Attic talent must be meant 
there, value ^180 English; not the Sicilian talent, which is no 
more than five groats. I sup[x»sc here, as I did above% that the Attic 
pound weight of twelve ounces, is equal to an English one: so that 
a mina weighing twelve ounces of silver, may be reckoned equal to 
three pounds sterling. There is no need of greater exactness in our 
present calculations. Now the tyrant is introduced^ comphining that 
the Catanians by an incursion into his territories, had plundered bim 
of seven talents; which if they be supposed Attic talents, make ^£"1260 

* P. 73. * P. 74, ' See here P. t90. * Xp. X04^ 
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sterling; bat if Sicilian, bat I2s, Td. too small a sum for a prince to 
be concerned at. In another place% out of great liberality he gives 
five talents for a lady's portion; which in Attic is <£900 sterling; but 
in Sicilian, nine shillings, tod small a fortune for a lady of her qua« 
Kty. There are more instances of this sort; and in several places 
too he names S^^^/m^, drecfamsj which were no Sicilian money. 

Mr. B. begins with an attack against the credit of my witnesses, 
Pollux, Fiestus, and Aristotle'. And first he cavils at my calling 
Aristotle's book a treatise of the Sicilian gtyvernments. He owns 
Aristotle wrote an account of the governments of the Sicilian cities^ 
(as the floXiTMa Svpftxouo-taw, Iftffpa(o»y, ^Kxfoyayrlvwf^ FfXcttoiv, &c.) 
but it does not appear that the book bore such a title. But if that 
do not appear, something eke plainly does, that Mr. B. was in great 
want of arguments when he descended to such trifling exeeptions* 
Among which I must reckon what he says against the authority of 
Pollazs...That one of Seberus*s MSS. wanted those pages whence 
this passage is cited; so that there is room to doubt whether it be 
genuine. But it was extant in the MS. from which Aldus first printed 
the book ; and in a MS. of the late Is. Vossius's, a transcript of which 
I have by me; and in the Pkbtine MS. used byiSalmasius\ The 
same SeBeros informs us, that one of his MSS. wanted all the four last 
books, and two of them wanted eight: will Mr. B. therefore discard 
all those, and leave us two only of the ten? And is it not something 
like a riddle, that so small a hole will make room for him to doubt if 
Pollux's passage be genuine, and yet no room k wide enough to let 
him doubt if hk Phalaris be genuine ? 

But allowing the passage to be Pollux's own; yet ** we are told 
there," hesays', <^ that a Sicilian talent k equal to twelve NoS/t/bioi, and 
a N«t;fi|M; equal to three *OfiA««; which 'OfiAja k a corrupted word, 
andmust be helped out by a correction ; so that all that we can talk from 
Pollux about the nummus and the talent, is bottomed upon a mere 
eonjecture." But this objection of the examiner is bottomed upon a 
mistake of his own ; for the MS. of Vossius has it pkinly 'Hfuo»/9tfXidc. 
Nay, though all the copies were corrupted here, they would do the 
examiner no service; because our accounts with Phalaris about his 
talents are not so nice as to depend upon h^iuaox Vi»j9^Xia, a penny 
or three half-pence. For we know from another passage, which is 
not corrupted, that the NoS/tfto;'^ was a single piece of silver. Let 
the piece then be as big as the examiner dares suppose it, yet, if the 
Siciimn talent contained but twelve of them, it is still vastly too low 
to be meant in the epktles. 

The next page is spent in telling us*, <' that those who would set^ 
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tie the valut of the SiciliaDUkot from iff adjoitaiefit to twelve N«uffr- 
fboij 8SBM to take it for gnintedt that No5/Hi^Mf there means the Roman 
nnminus or aestertios; but it cannot be so, beeanae the ivordi are 
not Pollax'a, but Ariatotle'a^ who lived before the Roomq sestcrtittt 
waa coined : ao that the ground upon whieh the oompntatbn of the 
talent asBM s to be made, plainly feib. What may aeem to Mr. B/s 
imagination, is too wide to be measured and comprehended by mioe. 
But I am persuaded there is not one writer ettaot, that has given the 
least hint that he believed the nommns here was compared by Aris- 
totle to the Rorflan sestertius. This is a dream, therefore, of the ex- 
aminer's; for he tells os"* ^ it is no wonder if he should not be awake 
sometimes;" and he seems now to have been in one of his deepy fits. 
The value of the Sicilian talent may be gadiered from this psnage 
thus.^ A talent was twelve Nouftfisi, and every Ntu/afM^ was an obolos 
and a half. Now six oboli oaafce a dachm ; ao that four N«9/ifisiaDd 
a drachm are equivalent. If a talent therefine contain twelve Novfi- 
fMi, it roust contain three drachms. Thus we see the Sicilian talent 
is adjusted in its value ; aa I had reclconed it before, without any coo- 
sideration of the Roman sestertlns. 

But after all, be says^ I have imposed upon people in my valua- 
tion. '' For Aristotle mentions two sortt of SicUian talesiu : the old 
one consisting of twenty-four NM^^sfssA, the new one of twelve; which 
small one I have followed in my compolatiotts, thoeigh Phahvis must 
be aupposed to reckon by the most antaent. This indeed is very ma- 
terial, and I know not how to come off; for 1 have sunk the prince's 
expenses half in half. Let them be stated then as Mr. B. will hare 
them; and so the Cataoians plundered Phalariaof ifl:l5:2; aod 
the lady's fortune, that he paid ont of his ooffen, came to 1 6r. both 
which bills I had cut off in the middle. And is the matter now 
mended by this, or is my argument at all the weaker for it? Mr. B. 
shews himself to be a better steward of his snaster Phalaria'srevefluei 
than of his own reputations for he owns the point is not worth coo- 
tending for. But, however, it serves to fill a whole page, whieh is do 
inconsiderable service. The reason why, of the two aeeoonts that 
were both equal to my- main purpose, I chose to folfow the latter, 
was;, becauae Festus reckoqs the Syracusan talent by Aristotle's lovrer 
rate; so that two authors concurring in it, I gave it the preference. 

Mr. B. grows at hst angry with PoUus himself; and will give bim 
no credit in this matter ^ For he cites such things here out of Aris- 
totle as cannot be admitted, no not upon Aristotle's own testisaoof. 
** As where he tells us, that the Sicilians reckoned Sm XaAxsv^i two 
brass pieces to be equal to 'E^aXrr^, six litrae; and six brass pieces 
to be equal to half a Ittra. But how can two be twelve times as inaoy 
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as six? AgaiDySays he, to confouodus themore^ he tells ns from the 
same Aristotle, '^ That kf raXjwtrct^ six talents are equal to two brass 
pieces, aod that rflm toKoofra, three talents are equal to three brass 
pieces i but how can three be ^more than six ? Now if this argument 
have any force in it, it most prove that Aristotle, or Pollux at least, 
coold not count three, nor knew the difierenee between two and six. 
Mr# B. I dare say, is the first man that disputed at this rate: and till 
such another Aristotle as he describes here comes into tlie world, 
perhaps he will be the last. The whole banter is only founded upon 
three false readings of Pollux, 'E^aXirpa^, and '££ Td\ixPTei% and 
T^aTdkuvra. The two first belong to one and the same thing, and 
must both be corrected 'E^arra; and the third Tpmvra* So slight 
an emendation makes the whole passage consistent; and I shall shew, 
by and by, that it is both necessary and certain* The examiner rotist 
give me leaye now and then to ask him one of his own questions', 

though 1 will not gire it, as he does, the epithet insultiiig If our 

great dealer in spurious authorb did not obserye thb, where b his saga- 
city? If he observed it without owning it, where is his sincerity? One 
of the two will be very hard pressed; but for his sincerity I will be 
voucher in this particular; because it is plain by his miserable ofier 
at a correction, to be considered anon, that his sagacity was not awake 
here. 

But he says, Pollux in the same place informs us', ^' lliatthe ta- 
lent of every country was divided into sixty minss, and each of those 
mines into a hundred drachms. If the - Sicilian talent then was but 
three Attic drachms, the Sicilian mina was no more than one Eng- 
lish farthing and a half, and the drachm not the sixty-sixth part of a 
fiirthing, and yet in silver too ; a species of money not to be counted 
without the help of microscopes: so that when we have occasion 
hereafter to express the value, or rather worthlesness of any con- 
temptible performance, we shall say it is not worth a Sicilian drachm." 
I like the gentleman's motion well; and since we can never have a 
better occasion of using this new saying, I must crave leave to tell 
him, that his own performance in this very paragraph is contemptible, 
and not worth one of his imaginary Sicilian drachms. For there is 
Bosuch thing in Pollux, as what the examiner tells us from him, that 
the talent of each country was divided into sixty mine. I will set 
down that author's words...^s the mina, says he% at Athens con- 
tained one hundred Attic drachms, so the mina of other countries 
contained one hundred drachms of each country i which drachms were 
la vahie to the Attic drachm in the same proportion as the talent of 
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each (above mentioned) was to the Attic tMent. Here it is efideot 
from Pollux, that the mina of every countrj contained one hondred 
drachms, and the drachm of every country was the stx-thoasandth part 
of the talent of that country; bat here is not the least hint that the 
talent of every country contained sixty mins&. These two, I hambly 
conceive, are very different propositions; though the examiner with 
his logic^system in his head, confounded them. Wherever there 
were such names of money as minae and drachms, there was a talent: 
Pollux therefore observed truly, that in every country these two bore 
the same proportion to Attic minss and drachms, as talent did to 

talent. But then it is not true in the reverse ^I'hat wherever there 

was a talent, there were mins& and drachms : for in Sicily, and the 
Doric colonies of Italy, Tarentum, Rhegium, Neapolis, there was a 
talent, but no such name, nor species, nor sum^ as either mina ox 
drachm. The talent there was not divided into mine and drachms, 
but into Noufi/uiou^, Alrfag, Otr/xlaf. Pollux therefore has quite se- 
parated his account of the Sicilian money"^ from that of other nations: 
but if the Sicilian talent had been divisible into mine and drachms, 
as the other talents he there speaks of^ he would certainly have io* 
eluded that too in his general estimation of talents. Let the reader 
now be judge if the examiner*s performances here do not deserve his 
own new-invented expression — Not worth a Sicilian drachm. Let 
him take it then to himself, for he tells us that his Sicilian pnoce was 
celebrated for his justice % when he made Perillus handsel his own in* 
vention. Mr. B. therefore cannot complain if he gives the first 
handsel to his, though the phrase carry a lower worthlesness in it 
than he was aware of. For he computed the Sicilian drachm to be 
the sixty-sixth part of an English farthing; whereas now it plainly 
appears to be nothing at all^ and exactly of the same value with an 
Utopian drachm. 

Mr. B. in his margin quotes two very learned men, Brerewood and 
Gronovius^ who affirm, he says — That every talent contains six thou- 
sand drachms*. Now if this had really been their opinion, yet it had 
signified nothing here; for we do not go by authorities but by truth: 
if they believed so, they were certainly mistaken. Neither do PoUui 
and Suidas, the authors cited by Brerewood^ say any such matter. 
But if Mr. B. had either been diligent or ingenuous here, he would 
have seen that it was only a loose expression of those two learned 
men, that dropped from them unawares: for Brerewood in the same 
page, and Gronovius in the same chapter, that Mr. B. has quoted, ex- 
pressly affirms on my side, that the Sicilian talent was antiently six, 
and afterwards three denares. Mr. B. we see has another obligation 
here to excuse himself to the reader for his multitude of quotations. 
His next attempt is upon the passage of Festus << TalentumSy* 

* Pollux, p. 437. ♦ Pref. Plialar. ^ P. 81, 88. 
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racasanum triam deoarium^:" which he ushers in with an harangue 
about Festus^s abridgment, of Verrius Flaccus, and Paul us Diaco- 
nus's abridgment of Festus; a story known to every body that have 
once looked into Festus. But what was this to his purpose? Let 
Pkulus be as mean a writer as Mr. B. pleases; yet this passage is not 
cited from his epitome, but from Festus himself. But Mr. B. will 
now tell us something, which b more to his purpose...That all the edi- 
tions of Festus take care to warn us, that for ^' Syracusanum trium de- 
narium," we ought to read, '^ Syracusanum trium millium denarium :" 
and thereupon, to make a show and a noise with, he crams his poor 
margin with half a dozen citations. Now the thing is no more than 

this The first editor of this passage of Festus, not understanding 

how a talent could be so little a sum as three deuares, put that con- 
jecture in the margin for an emendation, as be thought it : and so it has 
been continued since, and some of the editors have espoused it : for 
all editors, Mr. B. knows, are not infallible. But the MS. copy of 
Festus, and the text of all the editions, represent it as it is quoted by 
me : and all the best writers about money have for this hundred years 
embraced it, Scaliger, Brerewood, Salmasius, Gronovius, &c.and be-^ 
fore this section is ended, it will be made out to be the true reading, 

Bat he will prove now out of Sicilian writers^, and those that speak 
of Sicilian afiairs, that the talent of that country had not such a low 
value as I would assign to it out of Festus and Pollux: but of all his 
authors there is but one, that writes in the Sicilian dialect, and that 
is Theocritus; and he indeed mentions a mina as the price of a wo« 
man's gown, and seven drachms paid for five fleeces of wool ; which 
cannot be of that low and small sort of drachms that Mr. B. has now 
discovered by the help of his microscope. Now allowing, what Mr. 
B. supposes, that Theocritus speaks here of Sicilian money, yet it 
ought to be considered that he lived near three hundred years after 
Phalaris's time; in which interval the species of money might be 
altered in Sicily. That the money of Syracuse, where Theocritus 
was born, was recoined in that time, is very certain. Aristotle in« 
forms us% that Dionysius the first got all the money and riches of 
Syracuse into his hands in five years time. And that having*^ bor- 
rowed money of the citizens at interest, upon their demanding it, he 
ordered every man upon the pain of death, to bring in all the money h« 
had; and when the money was brought in, he recoined it, and made 
every piece of new money pass for double the former value, and so 
paid them out of their own silver. So the Romans^ in the first Punic 
war recoined all their brass money; and made every ounce go for six 
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times as much as it did before. But Dionysius perhaps did Dot only 
recoio the mooey of Syracuse, but alter the species too^ and the names 
of it: for Asistotle there says, he coined a drachm^ which be put off 
for a double drachm. Now we may gather from Aristotle himself, 
as Pollux has cited him, that among the old Sicilian money there 
was no such name as a drachm. Dionysius therefore, or somebody 
before him> luid altered the money at Syracuse, and had introduced 
the Greek species there. But perhaps we ought not to take Aristotle's 
words so strictly and literally in this place. In his accounts of the 
Sicilian governments, whence PoUtix has his citations, he was obliged 
to use the words of the country; but in his (Economics he might 
take the common liberty of writers, to reduce the Sicilian money to 
some equivalent of the Attic. By the drachm therefore, of Dionysius, 
he may mean perhaps the Sicilian Atxi)arfO¥ or denare, and express 
it by the name of drachm, as known among the Grecians, and about 
the same value. But let this be as every one pleases: I suppose it 
will be allowed, that in three hundred years time the species of money 
might be altered in Sicily as in England by the late great restitntioa 
of our coin, thespecies called nine-pences and four-pence-halfpennies 
are gone, and perhaps may never be reduced into use again. What 
Aristotle therefore tells us about the old Sicilian money, cannot be 
refuted from the species of Theocritus's time, or any that come after 
him. 

Besides this, I have another answer to this instancefrom Theocritus ; 
for the poet does not speak of Sicilian money. The passages that Mr, 
"P. cites are out of the fifteenth Idyllium.^ 

n^. Mil tMoajs, Fo^yM * vXiov ifr^ii naBafi ^am# 

*H Ivo. ..••••*.• And again... 

XinMS ronra y tx^h p6of9t <^fyv^itff A<0MXii2ar* 
Xlim wUvs iXaff lxfi\s^Smaf fv99t, Ifyot •«* Sf)ff, 

Where it is owned, that mina and drachms are spoken of} but who 
are the persons that speak ? Mr. B. tells us, they are Syracusan ladies. 
No wonder that he has made ladies of two women of low rank, for 
he made a king Zaleucus from a shepherd : and to go to the palace to 
see a sight there, like the king's fine coach, is in Mr. B.'s language, 
to appear at court. But to let tliat pass, pray, where are these ladies, 
when they say this? I must declare here my astonishment at the 
conduct of our examiner: and it seems tome to be wholly unac- 
countable, unless I have recourse again to that fatality of mistaking, 
that he seems to lie under. What, was he not awake here neither^ 
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tfaat he could Dot see the scene of this Idyllium was not at Syracuse 
in Sicily, but at Alexandria in Egypt ? The IdyUiuin itself, bad he 
ever read it, would have told him this over and over«» 

''Let us go to king Ptolemy's court," says one woman to the other; 
and so away they foot it, and return home before dinner. Now if 
they lived in the same eity, this journey of theirs is feasible; but to 
go from Syracuse to Alexandria and back again in a morning, and on 
foot too over the sea, is a stretch something extraordinary. To be 
short with the examiner, they were natives indeed of Syracuse, but 
they had removed to Alexandria, and there they had husbands, and 
children, and servants, and dwelling-houses. All this appears from 
the very poem; and that Mr. B. may not say, that the mins and 
drachms here were laid out upon clothes at Syracuse, before their 
departure from thence, the very verse that he cites will teach him the 

contrary, rievTf irixng eXajS* EX0E2 ^Yestbrday my husband laid 

out seven drachms upon wool. But if Mr. B. shall pretend to have 
known that the scene of all this was at Alexandria, where was his 
sagacity, that he could not see the Alexandrian money must be meant, 
and not that of their old country Sicily? If a French refugee drives 
a bargain here at London with sixpences and shillings; will Mr. B. 
infer from it, that those species are the money of France too? Here 
is another of his performances not worth a Sicilian drachm : and his 
facetious computation ^ that the seven drachms in Theocritus must be 
short of the eighth part of a farthing, if they were paid in the Doctor's 
money, must, like the rest of his assertions, be interpreted backwards, 
and then it will be true. For in the Doctor's account they were Alex- 
andrian drachms ; and consequently not lower than the common Attic 
drachms, but double their value* 

But Mr. B. will scatter his learning occasionally, besides what he 
bestows upon his main subject* He acquaints us, that in the first 
passage-^-IIXeoy apyop/o) xutotpoo /xvay ^H Uo^^H, Stephanus in the 
margin reads it My«^^: and accordingly Mr. B. translates it^, ** it costs 
somewhat more than a mina or two;" as if the original was Uxiov 
^ya$ 1^ 8uo. And to allow Mr. B. all the favour we can, the Latin 
versions have intierpreted it so before him, ** Plus mina una et altera; 
plus mina una vel duabus." Now a mina was a pound weight of silver, 
and consequently equivalent to three pounds sterling. And I will 
crave leave to ask Mr. B. what sense there is in his or their version? 
Pray what does your gown stand you in? Answer, it is a very dear 
gown ; it costs me above thrbe or six pounds. Pray, wlio ever talked 
at this rate ? What, is there no medium between three and six pounds ? 
If I should ask a friend what he rents his house at; and he should 

« P. B7. * P. 96. ' P. 87. 
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tell me, at above forty or four score pounds a-year; it might pass 
perhaps for a banter; but an answer I should not take it for. Aod 
yet the woman in Theocritus is very serious, and does not seem to 
have been of those that take ridicule and grimace for the most di- 
yerting thing in the world* If Theocritus had really written at this 
rate, I perceive it would pass upon Mr. B. but I am afraid that king 
Ptolemy, a good judge of wit, whom Theocritus presented this poem 
to, would have paid him for it in Sicilian drachms. But the fault is 
not the poet's, buttheir's that translate him; and the true reading is 
MNANy the genitive Doric for Mmv} and the construction is, n.>Jiv 
^ hvo fAfav apyvpl» xaiufw, it cost me above six fair pounds. There 
is another fault too in the second passage that the examiner cites 

For in the old editions of Aldus, and others, it is 

Which, because it was not understood, was changed by the later edi- 
tors. But the antient reading is the true ; if we take it, as it ought 
to be taken, *EirT0L^paxfM»S9 the accusative Doric for kwraBpa^QLOJi^ 
from the adjective 'Eirra^paxjJ^c* The sense indeed will be the same 
still, but the composition will be more elegant: Mr. B. may say, and 
he has good reason, that the not correcting these passages cannot be 
imputed as a fault to him; when such great men as Stephanus, Ca- 
saubon, Heinsius, &c. failed as well as he. We will allow this there^ 
fore, and not lay these omissions to his charge; but then he ought 
not to abuse and calumniate others, who have honest endeavours to 
improve this part of learning, if envy will let them be quiet. 

The other authors that Mr. B. has produced to shew that talents, 
minse, and drachms, of an equal value with those of Greece, were 
current in Sicily, are Thucydides, Plato, Polybius, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch; but not one of them was a Sicilian except Diodorus; and 
he too wrote his history in a foreign country, and uses the eommoi^ 
dialect, and comes five hundred years after Phalaris. Now to an- 
swer all these instances at once, for the thing is too vulgar to be in- 
sisted on particularly, I must acquaint him with what every one else 

knows, but to him is a secret ^Ttiat all the autiiors that write in th^ 

Attic or common dialect do of course turn the sums of money of any 
country that they speak of, into the Attic account; not meaning tha( 
the Attic coins were used in specie upon these occasions, but that the 
money, of whatsoever sort it was, was equivalent in weight or va- 
lue to so much Attic money. And the end that they had in so doing 
is conspicuous enough: for designing their histories for genera] use 
they thought the best way to be understood by all, was to reduce the 
money to some species universally known. And if Mr. B. had ever 
compared the Greek and Latin writers of the Roman history together, 
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he must necessarily Ivave observei] it. I will give bim one or two 
examples of it, which may serve instead of all. Livy ^, who as a Ro- 
loan writes in the style of his own country, tells us, Servius Tullius 
divided the Roman citizens into five classes; the first were of such as 
were rated at ^' centum millia SBris/' that is, 100,000 asses, or brass 
money: the second at 75,000; and so on to the lowest. But Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis', who wrote for the Greeks, turns these ac- 
counts into Attic silver, and makes the^first class to be rated, 'Exariv 
Mvoiy, ^ Mvploov Apaxj^v, at 100 minse, or 10,000 drachms. And 
the second Uivrt xeu f/SSofcijxoyra Mvmv ^ kirraxia^iXieow xai vtyraxoaieof 
ifcixuM^v, at J 5 mine, or 7500 drachms, and so (o the fifths Now this 
account of the Greek historian cannot be true, if we .understand those 
drachms to have been used in specie : for it is known that the Romans 
had no silver money till three hundred years after the time of this Servi- 
us. But Livy and he agree in the value, though not in the species : for 
tan asses of brass being equivalent to one Attic drachm of silver; 
100,000 of such asses are worth 10,000 drachms : and 75,000 asses 
worth 7500 drachms. The same Livy informs us, that Camillus was 
threatened to be fined ^' quingentum millium «ris mulcta, 500,000 
asses of brass: which Plutarch"* represents in silver money, audcalte 
it, vim ^iMfio&wf apyvplou ^i]fb<Wiy, a fine of 50,000 drachms. And 
yet the Romans had no use of silver coin till a hundred years after 
Camillus. If Plutarch therefore in his account of Camillus has turned 
the Roman money to Attic, why may he not have turned the Sicilian 
so^ in his history of Timoleon? And if he did it, why not Polybius 
too? And why not Plato and Tbucydides much rather, being natives 
of Athens? Diodorus, it is true, was a Sicilian; but as he forsook the 
dialect of Sicily, so in consequence he ought to depart from it in the 
names and species of its money : and not fill his history with yoGfifioi, 
and ovyx/ai, and k^arrsf, and Tivroc^xidt, words that nobody would 
understand abroad, but grammarians and antiquarians. Besides that, 
as I observed before, he is so many centuries junior to Phalaris, that 
the money of that island might possibly be altered to the Greek species 
in all that tract of time. But that the old names of money continued 
there till the time of Gelon tyrant of Syracuse, seventy years after Pha- 
laris*s death, Diodorus himself will teach us. For he says, tliat upon 
the defeat of the Carthaginians, Demareta the wife of Gelon, coined 
a new piece of money, of the value often Attic drachms"; but the 
Sicilians called it from its weight nfKn}xovTaAiT^oy. Thb passage 
even alone will shew that there was no such money nor name as 
drachm in those days in Sicily. For if there had, they would have 

^ Livy, lib. i. ' Dionyi. Halie. p. %t, " Plat, io Ctroillo. 
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cmlled this money AexaSpa^fbov from the value often drachms; aod 
not TltmfltwraXn^^ from the weight of fifty litrae. From which 
compound word it plainly appears, that the litra, one of those Sicifian 
coins that I and my authors contend for, was yet in use in the time 
of Gelon. Without question, therefore, it was used there in Phalaris's 
time, and if you admit of the litra for a Sicilian coin, you must take 
all the rest after it; that are mentioned by Aristotle and Pollux; as 
the AeKdcXirpov, the'H^x/rpioy, &c« for these plainly refer to and sup- 
pose one another, as a half crown English supposes a crown. And 
what has the examiner got now by his approved Sicilian writers? To 
what purpose are his ridiculous computations, a talent \s, lOfcL for 
a month's pay of a ship. Two hundred minae, 6«. 3d. for the mag- 
nificent funeral of a general*? I know not what they can stand for 
there, but to be emblems of his own performance; which at first view, 
and to unskilful readers, seems a business of great value and price^ 
as the Greek talents and mine were; but when examined more nar- 
rowly, it dwindles into talents of eighteen pence, and minae of three 
farthings. 

But see what it is to be engaged with such a master of defence: 
he may freely admit, he says^, of the low value of the Sicilian talent^ 
and yet think the letters genuine. For there are several suppositions^ 
that must all be shewn impossible, before any convincing argument 
can be drawn from hence, to prove them spurious. To prove sup- 
positions to be impassible, is a hard task indeed; and if nothing less 
than that will serve, it is more difficult to convince Mr. B. than con- 
vert a Jew. But let us see what his suppositions are : 
. I. << There might be a low value of the Sicilian talent in some 
other age, and yet the talent of Phalaris's time might be higher^'* 
But I will presently shew him, that in Epicharmus's and Sophron's 
time, the very next generation to Phalaris, the Sicilian money was as 
I have stated it. And Aristotle says', that ri k^ouw^ in old time the 
talent there was but twenty-four voufiftoi, about 7^* English. 

II '< Or a low talent might be in other parts of Sicily, but a high- 
er in Agrigentum. But Aristotle tells in general*, ^i^tty^xw raXecn^f, 
the Sicilian talent was twenty-four yoO^tju^i; which must inclade A- 
grigentum, unless Mr. B. will carry that too into Crete, as he did 

Astypalaea. Nay, the philosopher expressly says^ ^That the AirfoL 

was Agrigbntinb money: and if the litra come in there, the talent 
and all the rest would follow it. 

III. '' Or there might be a low talent of baser metal, suppose brass 
equal to a litra: and yet Phalaris's silver talents might be higher 
Here are so many blunders in this supposition, that I scarce know 

• P. Sr, 88. «• P. 88, 89. ' P. 89. ' Poll p. 437. • Ibid. * Polhni, p. 1 
^, 436. *£» ^Ax^xyarruvf noA/Tf/a ^nait !il^<fortXivf ^i^oDvdou tins K Ah(as. 
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which to begin with. He believes that a talent in Sicily was a sin- 
gle piece of money, or a coin; bat it was a sum, as a poand is in 
England. And upon this he fancies a brass talent was less than a 
silver one: which is just as if he should say^ that a pound paid in cop- 
per farthings is less than a pound paid in sixpences. But from 

whence could he have that extravagant stuff ** A brass talent equal 

to a litra?*' I am afraid again^ that he was '^ not awake" here: 

but methinks he might have got out of his nap in his second or third 
edition. A brass litra of Sicily weighed a pound, and sixty of them 
made a talent. And a small coin of silver, of equal value to a litre 
of brass, had from thence, too, the name of litra, (as among the Ro- 
mans the silver coin was called denarius, because it was valued at tea 
asses of brass), and sixty of those silver litree made the antient ta- 
lent of silver. So that a talent of silver, and a talent of brass, were 
both equal in value, and both contained sixty litrsB. But M. B. has 

a marginal note here '' That the talents in Pollux are compared to 

XmAxoT, and are lower in value than they/* Admirably observed in- 
deed ! this same margin of his has in several places quite outdone the 

text. The text here says ** A talent of brass was equal to a licra;" 

but the margin tells us, *^ it was less than a XuXxovs ;'* which was 
but the twelfth part of a litra. So that both text and margin toge- 
ther form a proposition exactly like this A certain book of a late 

writer's, is worth four shillings, and too dear of three pence* But 
the shameful mistake of this marginal note is founded upon a comipt 
reading in Pollux, ^£0 raAavra, %n^ ig-i $uo XoAxoT, that is-^Six ta* 
lents, which is two brass pieces: which I have already observed, and 
shall presently prove, is to be corrected, 'E^£rra. And I dare ap- 
peal to any English reader, though he understands not one word of 
Greek, if the passage, as I have faithfully translated it, does not be- 
tray itself to be corrupted. For the authot, being to make a gene- 
ral comparison of money, would have expressed it, as all the world 
uses to do, in the lowest numbers of proportion; and would cer- 
tainly have said ..Three talents make one brass piece ; not six make 
two. And yet Mr. B. with all his acuteness, could argue from this 
reading, as if it were genuine. 

IV. *' Or there might be a low value (talent I suppose he would say) 
used by the natives and antient inhabitants of Sicily; and yet the ta- 
lent used by the Greek colonies, that placed themselves there, might 
be higher.'* But the very names of the money we speak of shew they 
belonged not to the Sicanians or Phoenicians in Sicily, but to the co- 
lonies of the Greeks; as Ouyxfot, from oyxo^; No5/xfito;, from vifM§; 
T9TpaSfTpiif/ESag,'Bfu?dTpMf: Atxakn-pov i these are certainly Greek 
wcM'dsj and neither Phgenician nor barbarous Sicanian. And Diodo- 
rus saysj the SixsAiwraij Sicilian Greeks, (not the antient inhabitants 
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of the island), called the money of Gelon's time ITfvnixovraXiTpov.^ 
Pollux also, and Aristotle saj expressly, they were the monies rcof 
h ^ixsxloi AofplotVf of the Dorian colonies in Sicily; and that NoD/i- 
luos was a coin of the Tarentines in Italy, who were a Dorian coloDy 
too, and had no concern with the old Sicanians. 

V. '* Or if these letters might by a later hand be changed out of the 
Doric dialect into the Attic, the same hand might make them speak 
Attic in the valuation of the monies." This is his last suppositioo, 
and the pleasantest of them all; and though I doubt not but the ve- 
ry proposal of it will be received with faughter by all competent 
readers, yet I will give him an answer to it, when I consider the ge- 
neral way of his defence. We have now got, and I hope safely, o?er 
all his suppositions; and though I will not pretend to have shewn 
them impossible, yet I have shewn them so groundless and absurd^ 
that a wise man will be ashamed of them. But to prove any thing 
of this nature impossible, is truly an impossible thing: for how can 
we bring demonstrations about matters of mere history? If nothing, 
therefore, but downright impossibility will convince the examiner 
that his Phalaris is spurious, he may still, to his comfort, beliere 
them genuine. But at that rate he is well prepared to believe all 
the stories of Ovid's metamorphoses, or Apuleius's ass. 

But our misfortune is, that though we have stood the shock of so 
many suppositions, yet we are just where we were before. For, last- 
ly, he says* ** Though none of his reasonings should hold, it is s- 

greed by those who treat of these matters, and give us this low value 
of the Sicilian talent, that wherever the word talent is used by Greek 
writers, (as it is in Phalaris 's epbtles), without any addition, the Ar- 
tie talent must be understood/* And for this he quotes Grcnovias, 
Bernard, and Brerewood. Now allowing this to be true, what would 
our sagacious critic infer from it) Do not I myself affirm too, that 
in Phalaris's epbtles the Attic talent is understood? The very cir- 
cumstances of every passage there, where the talent is mentioned, 
shew he meant the Attic: and it is the sole ground and foundatioo 
of all this article against him. Mr. B. therefore may assure himseK, 
that I shall never make Phalaris's epistles an exception to that rule 
of Gronovius. That the Attic is meant in the epistles will be al- 
lowed on all sides; but whether the true Phalaris would have used 
the word so, there is the question. And do Mr. B.'s marginal cita- 
tions prove any thing of that? Diodorus, though a Sicilian, had good 
reasons for his reckoning by Attic money: because he .wrote io the 
common dialect; because the Attic valuation was then universally 
known ; because other historians had done so before him. But must 
Phalaris therefore be supposed to have used the Attic accouncs, at a 
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time when the Attic talent was no better known than the Sicilian? 
Must he do it in private letters, that were never intended for the pub- 
lic; in stating the expenses of his household, which being laid out 
in Sicilian money, could not be expressed in Attic without puzzling 
fractions ? If Mr. B. will obstinately maintain such absurdities as 
these, he will fully satisfy his readers, that whatever there was in 
Phalaris's accounts, in Mr. B/s genius there is nothing of Attic. 

Mr. B. declares^ *' That he finds the moderns go into the opi- 
nion of a Sicilian talent of low value, without any other authority, as 
he can find, but the obscure and interpolated passages of Pollux and 
Festus^; but the notion ought to be supported by good authorities, 
taken from approved Sicilian writers, or others that purposely treat 
of Sicilian afiairs/' I will give him an account, therefore, of the au- 
thorities we go upon; and I believe it will presently appear, that the 
approved Sicilian writers, such as Epicharrous and Sophron, who 
were nearest the age of Phalaris; and those that purposely treat of 
Sicilian afikirs, such as Aristotle in his account of the Sicilian go- 
vernments^ do all countenance and support the notion — That the 
Sicilian money was different from the Attic both in species and name. 
But for the clearer illustration of what I shall say here, I will give a 
table of Sicilian coins according to those autliors; and compare them 
with the Roman coins^ which were all borrowed from them. 



Jl Table of SidMan Money. 



Silver 
Silver 

Silver 



METAL. 



SICILIAN. 



ftOMAV. 



Brass or Silver... 



TaXmrm 



IlffTworraAirfOf 
Anca^iTfor .... 



Brass or Silver •• . 

Brass, Silver • • . . 

Brass.. 

Brass 






Brass. 

Brass. 
Brass. 



^fovflfUlf 



AlVfA. 



IffuX/r^ior. 
nnrovyiU99 
TfuU • • • • 

Tf r^ • • • 

E|«f .... 



Denarius 



C Nummas • • • 7 
\ Sestertius • • 3 

Libra, As, Libella. 

Semissis, Sembella 
Quincunx • • • . • 
Triens 



VALVB. 

{6*0 Brass or bil 
ver Liirae.... 

50 LitrsB 

10 Litrs 



^i Litne 



C Quadrans • • 7 
^Teruncitts .. 3 
Sextans .••..... 
Uncia 



f Ap'w^ofBrass. 
i or piece of Sil 
(. ver equivalent. 
Half a Litra .... 
5 oz. of Brass ... 
A 9* of a litra. . . 

A4*^ofaLitra.. 

A fi*^ of a Litra .. 
One oz. of Brass. • 



This table comprehends all the names of the Siciliao sums or coinsy 
from the highest down to the lowest : and I shall now subjoin the pas- 
sages of authors^ which establish and warrant every one of them. 

* P. 88. • P. 84. 

No. 10. TV 
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TAAANTON._The Sicilian talent, says PoHiix% had the lowest 
▼alue of all. Of old, as Aristotle teacbes, it contained twenty-foui 
Nou/bifMi; but afterwards only twelve. Now a Nou/Afto;, nummosj as 
I shall shew presently, was the fourth pert of a denare: so that the 
antient talent contained six denares, and tb&latter three. And Soi- 
das falls in exactly with Aristotle's account! for he informs us\ that 
among the Sicilian Greeks, a talent was aotiently twenty-four num- 
m\, but now twelve, {n the vulgar editions it is fum, bat the true 
reading is Nou/i./M0y, as the passage of Aristotle clearly shews; and so 
it is conected by Budeus and every body since, that have treated of 
these matters. The word Noufk/unf, being not understood by the co- 
pier, was corrupted into fky«y. To these authorities we may add 
Festus, who giving the value of several sorts of talents, says% the 
Neapolitan contains six denares, the Syracusan three, and that of 
Rliegium Iialf a denare. What Festus here calls the Neapolitan ta- 
lent, has the same value with the old talent of Sicily: which is not 
to be wondered at,^ince Aristotle and Pollux afl&rm that the Nevfb- 
yto^, one of the coins of Sicily, was common to the Tarentine and 
other Dorian colonies of Italy. And the Syracusan talent of Festus 
is the very same with what Aristotle and Suidas call the later Sici- 
lian. Here are four authorities then, Aristotle, Pollux, Suidas, and 
Festus, for the low valuation of the Sicilian talent. And tiie altera- 
tion, tluit Nf r. B. and some others would introduce into the text of 
Festus, now appears to be groundless. They would interpolate it 

thus, *' Syracusan um trium (millium) denarium" ^The Syracusao 

talent had three tliousand denares. But what authority have they 
for this talent of three tnousand? None at all. Is it not a glorious 
correction then, and worthy to be embraced by Mr. B. to change the 
reading that is warranted by three authors, and to substitute aootberi 
that is supported by none? And what will they do with the following 
words, ** Rheginum victoriati?" Will they insert '< millium*' there 
too, and make it neither Latin nor sense ? But if the talent of Rhegiuip 
was but equivalent to five pounds of brass; why must that of Sicily 
be thought too low, wlien it is made equal to thirty or sixty? 

It is very certain, that tlie Romans called the common Attic t»> 
lent, ^' talentum magnum," the great talent; an expression never 
used by any Greek author : so that the reason and ground of it haf 
been a great inquiry among the antiquaries of the Ust age. But tht 
ingenious and learned Gronovius^ has lit upon a conjecture, that has 
all the characters of truth and certainty. The RcMnans had no sucb 

' Pollai, p. 4S1. ^ Sold, io T#E^Mrt«i. • Fettut, TaJ. NeapolitanoA 

•ei deiMriuiii« Sj^ricuMOoia Cri«a denariiiiay Abcgiaan ▼ictoriali. * XfiOBOT. dt 

Vecun. VcL iii. 3^ 
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•am Dor name as talent, in their way of accounts; bot by their deal- 
ings wiih the neighbouring Greeks, the Sicilians, Rhegians, Taren* 
tines, Neapolitans, they knew a talent among them stood for a small 
sum of silver. Afterwards, when they extended their commerce or 
their conquests to other parts of Greece, they found a talent there 
meant a vast sum of six thousand denares ; which was one thou- 
sand, or two thousand, or twelve thousand times as much as the 
talents of their neighbours. Thb latter therefore was called the 
great talent, and in process of time talent alone; the other accepta- 
tion of the word Mling into disuse. I do not question, but all com- 
petent judges will receive this notion of Gronovius with approba- 
tion and applause. And as the expression ** talentum magnum" is 
so fiurly explained by the low Sicilian talent; so reciprocally the 
low value of that talent is plainly made out by the expression '^ ta- 
lentum magnum." 

But there b one thing not yet accounted for How it came about 

that in those Dorian colonies the word talent was applied to such 
inconsiderable sums. I wfll crave leave to propose a conjecture of 
mine, and submit it .to the censures of the learned. Talent origi- 
nally is a word of statics^, and means sixty pound weight of any 
thing. Now the brass A/rpa of Sicily being at first a pound weight, 
4S the libra or, as was among the Romans; sixty such liiras 
weighed in all sixty pounds, and consequently were called a talent. 
Afterwards, when silver-money came into use among them, the spe- 
cies of it had their denominations from the proportions they bore to 
the brass litn|. So that a small silver coin, equivalent in worth to a 
brass pound, was called A/rpa; and another coin contaioing ten of 
them, AffxaXirpov: just as the Romans called their silver coin dena- 
rius, becpuse it was equal in value to *' deni asses," ten brass pounds. 
By the sam^ rule, therefore, a sum of silver, containing sixty silver 
litras or si3( {^$nifiiTpa), denares, was called a talent ; because it 
was equivalent to sixty pound weight of brass. Here I conceive is 
a probable account how the old Sicilian talent came to stand for six 
denares, or, as Aristotle expresses it, twenty*four nummi. But the 
same author acquaints us, that afterwards the talent sunk lower, to 
the value of twelve nummi, or three denares. The occasion of 
which seems to have been this — As Solon diminished the Attic 
drachm a fourth part in weight, making a hundred of them go to a 
pound, which seventy-five made before; and as the Romans being 
straitened in the first Punic war, lowered their brass money five 
parts in six, making their as, which till then was a full pound 
weight, to be no more than two ounces : so the Sicilians seem to 
have lessened their brass money half in half; and yet the old names 

^ SaidM« Pollux, and oUi«n. 
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(as among the Romans) continued still, notwithstanding the change 
in weight. A talent of brass therefore, containing sixty of those 
half-pound litrsd, was no more than three denares, or twelve nommi 
of silver. But the Rhegians, according to Festus, seem to have 
sunk their brass litre from a pound weight to an ounce: which is 
exactly what the Romans did in the second Punic war, when they 
made their as to be ** uncialis," of a single ounce weight. By which 
proportion, though the talent even among the Rhegtans ntight at first 
be sixty litre, each of which weighed a pound; yet after they were 
diminished to an ounce a-piece, a talent of sixty such litre would 

be worth no more than half a denare, or the victoriatus of Festus. 

riENTHKONTAAITPON We have an account of this coin 

from Diodorus Siculus^ That after Gelon had vanquished the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, Ol. Ixxv. 1. Demareta his wife interceded ia 
their behalf, and obtained for them an honourable peace; and upon 
that occasion she caused a new coin to be stamped weighing fifty 
litrie, that is, five AtxaXirpa, denares; or, as Diodorus computes it, 
ten Attic drachms. This money was called Aij/toptriov from ber 
name, and by the Sicilians TlemixorraXiTp^f firom the weight and 
value of it. The same money is mentioned by Pollux^ bat he tells 

tts quite another story about the occasion of coining it That whea 

her husband wanted money in the war against the Carthaginians, 
Demareta and the rest of the women brought all their silver utensils 
to the mint, and the coin was called Nopo-fta Ai}/M(prrtov. But the 
very bigness of the money, being five times the weight of their 
heaviest ordinary coin, shews Diodorus's narrative to be truer than 
Pollux's: for if Gelon had been in any straits for money, he would 
certainly have stamped it in the smallest species ; whereas this was 
a sort of medal, and by its magnitude declared the greatness of the 
victory and the booty. This Demareta was the daughter of Theron 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and after Gelon's decease was married to 
Polyzelus his brother; as we learn from the scholiast of Pindar': 
who adds too, that from her a Sicilian coin was called Ai|/xapn-»'/v. 
Diodorus acquaints us further *, that Gelon out of part of the booty 
made a golden tripus of sixteen talents, and sent it to Delphi a do- 
nary to Apollo. And there is an epigram of Simonidcs upon the 
same tripus, w^hich I suppose is not yet published, and therefore I 
shall give it here out of the MS. Anthologia 

riduSxf Auvofumvf rnr Tfiwoi ia^iOMU^ 
*£{ fXATM Xirfm *al rnnrvunrm rmXautrtn 

« Diodor. p. t1 . ' PoUui, p. 437. • SchoL Find. Oljnp. S. Xf * h x» 

ri ^K/utfft-nicf tofUflTfUi ft ZfxtX/a. ^ Oiod. ibid. 
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Wheie It is observable that SimoDideS} who perhaps was then in Si- 
cily aod saw the tripus^ says it weighed above fifty taleats; but Dio-' 
doras says, sixteen. If we believe the scholiast of Pindar'; it was 
not one tripos only, but several, that Gelon dedicated to Apollo, and 
this inscription was engraved on them*. 

Which appears to be the very same epigram with that ascribed to 
Simonides; and the one perhaps is to be supplied out of the other; 
the latter distich of this being to be added to that. But what can 
be the meaning of A^n'/ou xj^ucw} If we consider the passages 
already cited out of Diodorns, PolluX| and Pindar's scholiast, which 
all belong to the subject of this epigram, we can scarce doubt but 
the true reading is 

Where the poet was constrained of mere necessity to use a psson in* 
stead of a dactyle; as anbther poet did without any necessity.^ 

But the copiers not considering this, and observing the verse to have 
a syllable too much, contracted the word into Aopn-Zou; which has 
been done above seven hundred years ago, as it is evident from Suidas; 
Aopfr/otf, says he<, rivrpfroSa VMifUPeu ef exariv }aTfa»¥ xo) wtrnixorra 
xakeatTw Zofwrlw xf^*^^ t«^^ tixaras* where the word, we see, is set 
down ; but there is no explication of it. He has only given part of 
our epigram, where he found that Ao^fov: and as that word both in 
Suidas and the epigram is to be corrected from other authors; so the 
rest of that passage of Suidas is to be corrected from the epigram. 

AEKAAITPON, AITPA, 'HMIAITPION AaisityfLB in his 

treatise of Agrigentine government informs us^ ^That a person was 

fined there {rfuixorra Ahrgaf) thirty litrse ; and that a litra was equal 
in value to an .Sgimean obolus. The same he repeats in Lis dis- 
course about the Himerian government — That the litra was equal to 
an obolus, and the AexaXir^ir contained ten litrae, and was worth a 
Corinthian stater. These particulars are told us twice by Pollux, in 
his fourth and nitith book; so that there is no room for any suspicion 
that he mistook hb author. Ahgetf says Hesychius, 6/3oXd;, ol K y/. 
lucfia itofa SiXfAof^* ol It M falfi&r oi Sr PoDfuiiof hei to /3 Atfipa; Pho- 
tius in his MS. Lexicon: Ahga jv fut viiua-fLct ri, »; A/fiAo^* It/ rt 
^atiMv'Exfxotpi^i Tf xci'Sfoiffotv txp^^Mm' So^xXij^ di Xttfiaxwiy ^ijai 

' SchoL rind. Pjtb. I. Xts^rMP rf dif x/P'vws r^iwdau imty^x^xtrm r«vr«» 
* Said. V. ZUfiTion* ^ Pollai, p. tl6,4S6, 
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rip dpyvpoifMiPiv iiri rou fPftlTfutn^* Hesychius ftgiiDy AiTfoanirov:, 
dpYVfdfUifioi^y chr) rou SixcAixou MfitiVfAoro^i 8 iMiXwrai Xfr^ Here 
are two good authors concuniDg with Pbllox, besides the three 
others that one of them cites^ Diphilus, EpicharmttSy and Sophroo^ 
but we have not the oamea of thean only, but the very passages too 
preserved to us in Pollux. The comic poets, says he^ of Sieily use 
the word Ah fa, sometimes for a small piece of oKMiey ; as when So- 
phron says, in his book called Twcuxehi Mi/xar, K) iua4o( inmXirpv 
(the true reading here seems to be $txa Kirgwp or Xir^av) and again io 
his *Av$p«oi MifMf , SflDO'oei VotiXi ri^ $uo xirfag ^afiar and Sdnethnes 
for a pound weight, as Demologtis in his Medea.^ 

In the vulgar editions it b ira7S«;; which Salmasius^ has truly cor* 
reeled xilai, chains of forty pounds weight. But tliere b another 
error still remaining, Ai;/ttfXoyof, a poet as unheard of as Phalaris's 
two tragedians Aristolochus and Lysinus: instead of which Demob- 
gus, the MS. of Is. Vossius has it At ivoXop^o^, which is certainly the 
true reading. For this Dinolochus was really a Sicilian comic poet 
(as Pollux here supposes him)^ being a Syracusan, or an Agrigea- 
tine, and the son, or as others say, the scholar of Epicharmos, and 
the author of twelve Doric comedies. He is cited again by Pollux*, 
AtivJAo^Of iv'AfMt^^o'iy; and twice or thrice by Hesychius. But our 

author proceeds and tells us* That even some of the Athenian 

comics mention the word A/r^a, as Philemon in his play inscribed 
SixfXix^^f and Pusidippus in his FaXarfiau In the editions it is 
printed TakiTf^ which learned men have corrected FocAarsia: and 
the great Salmasius acutely observes, that it appears by the names of 
these two comedies, that the scene and subject of them were io Si- 
cily ; %o that the poets there used the word Atrpo, not as Attic money, 
but as Sicilian. In another place our author^ ascribes the play not 
to Philemon, but to Diphilus; as Photius also seems to have done ia 
the passage above cited: but Atheuftusi* gives it to Philemon; so that 
It was dubious even in those days, whether of them was the author of 
it. The words of Diphilus are these — 

ll fni xnu'nwf d^wfs Xir^xtv Ivw, ^ 

tn the Vossian MS. it is mrret for va^iL ; which may seem the truer 
lection; because of the elegant opposition there between wivra and 
fti)$f h. But weifi too is a very tolerable lection, being a dish made 
of cheese and other ingredients ; and the cheese of Sicily, where the 
action of this play lies, was famous; as the poet tells us% in this very 
comedy. But £picharmus, continues Pollux, mentions several 

* PuUux, p. f 15. ^ Salmas. de Modo Utar. p. t34. ' Suid. ▼. ^twaX, 

* Pdluf , p. !MX>. "Id. p. fir. • Tollu*. p. 436, r Athcn. p. 65S. 'Ibid. 
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names of money in hia play called 'Afwayal*. The passage there is 
thus represented in the Vossian MS. "Strxif ai voyifpa) fMnrif; aSf 

'i^fuAsrptir Ityi^M^ mk vivra ysynivKomm And I guess from the 
emendation of Salmasius% that the Palatine MS. had it exactly so 
too ; and perhaps the MS. of Vossius is nothing but a copy of iu 
Salmasios has thus reduced the words into trochaic verses.— 

• • • • • »*ll099f al v o m ifc u fUNrrifTy 
lUtrrok 'gtymKnutrrt •••••• 

Where in the third verse the true measure is not observed, a spoodr^ 
being pot there instead of a trochee: but as for i^Mpii, io the second 
verse, the Dorians frequently made the accusative ag short, as we 
see io Theocritus. I would read the whole in this manner — 

... /Hovif al manifas ft^rraSf 
^At9 immiAjarras yvfa!maf lAttfot, a/A, wnrwyium 
Afyvfiof^ a^JiOi )J hlrfat, atlt it ifoXir^iog 
l^y^lfajnaif not watra yiynwMmn rf tmat Xo)ii)r« 

The three last words do not appear in the MS; but the vulgar edl- 
tious have r» n >j!yni which must be lengthened by a syllable, ta 

close up the trochaic. The meaning of the passage is this Like 

those roguish fortune-tellers, that wheedle foolish women, some of 
them esacting a five-ounce piece of money, some a lirra, some hall 
a litra ; and, as those silly women believe, they know all things, hp^ 
in the second verse is for ivi for in antient writing when the N 
came before M or B or IT or 4>, it was changed into M; as in the 
Chron. Arundeiianum, EM IIAPj^ for far Ilapif ; and in the marble 
of Smyrna, EM MATNHSIA for h VLayvn^lax and the modera 
Greeks, though they write it N in those cases, yet they pronounce it 
as M. In the third verse I read 4fuX/rf lov instead of ^ttr/Xirpof : for 
I observe that is the form of the compounds with ijfiti, as 'Hfuafk^o- 
pioy, 4p0af«xioir, ^ftiSivAoftioy, ^fucrf a/pi«y, ^irtftioy, and many more. 
Another passage from Epicharmus is thus cited by the same Pollux*. 
"Eycvyop TO /SoAairioy Xtrf^nuiXnpot i^ayyiiv rt xa) vmiyywty which 
is thus exhibited in the Vossian MS. 'Eyv yif riy§ /SoAatrioy Xir^- 
h*a)arfOi rotr^f V^irrUf rt Ttrayxiov. And so in all probability the 
Palatine MS. reads it, as one may gather from Salmasius^ who thus 
^rrects it by the help of it. 

• • . • Ef ' f ya^ tv SaXdm^ff Xlr^a, 
^kiumXirft farSifj HdrriU n nal virmyiuof . 

But by this emendadon both the venes have false measure; neither 
4oes the sense appear very elegant It seems to me very probable 

' Pollai, 4Stf. ■ SAloMfl. p. S6i. * Pulloi, tbli. * Salruai. p. 360. 
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that fceriig iQ the MSS. is an interpolation ; becaase in other places 
Pollux telto us^ that the UxaXtr^ was worth a Corinthian ranif : 
firom whence the interpolator borrowed it^ and clapped it in here. 
But it cannot be Epicharmns*s own for two reasons, both becanse it 
is no Sicilian word, and because it makes a tautdogy. If I may have 
leave to propose an emendation, I would read the passage thns*. 

• • • • • '^X"* y^ ^^ ffePidmoif TjTfSv 

I have my purse, says he, full of litrss and denares, and two-ounct 
pieces, and five-ounce pieces. 

NOTMM02. JcLins Pollvx*, who wrote his book at Rome, 

and dedicated it to the emperor Commodus, tells him«.That the 
word Not/ftfiO( appears indeed to be of Roman original, but it is really 
Greek, belonging to the Dorians of Sicily and Italy. So Varro also 
expressly teaches, that the word Nummus was borrowed from the 
Sicilians: *' In argento, Nummi: id a Slculis^.'' The same PoUax 
adds, that Aristotle in his treatise of the Tarentine government says, 
a certain coin there was called Nov/tju^;, which for its impress had 
Taras the son of Neptune astride upon a dolphin. Half a score of 
these Tarentine Nou/tftoi with that stamp upon them are in Goltzias. 

Again our author acquaints us ^That according to Aristotle the old 

talent of Sicily contained twenty-four Nou/xftoi, but the later twelve 
only: and that a KoufUfUi was equivalent to an obolus and a half. 
And then he confirms the authority of the word Nou/mfM^ by two pas- 
sages of Epicharmus; the first of them, K^^f Icoy Mbg v^ fui 
SexA vdvfLfMoif \i»i(rx^if xaX^y; which is thus to be distinguished, aDd 
reduced to iambics — 

• ••••• Ka^{ \vi 

EvOvs 9^tv iMi }f)ui M^fift«r 1*^0X99 MmXitt 

There seems to be no room for doubting but that the verses were 
thus written by the poet; and yet the reader may take notice, that 
there is a spondee in the fourth place instead of an iambic; but then 
it is softened by two short syllables that come immediately before it. 
The same measure seems to be used in the second fragment of Epi- 
charmus, cited by Pollux : *AAA* opv^ xaXci xeu wnt apvtg npi^wct 
SffA'Oi xeA voCfUfJLOuSf ir»KeiTia$ yip hrr) rag fiarfis ; which is thus reduci- 
ble to trocbaies; though here the MS. do not assist us_ 

*AXX' o/xwf Mokau ra vTot r ifMf tv^i^wai (mi 
Atn» 9ovfjL(jjovtp vttkarieu yi^ Urt fura ras ftariftm 

JUof I take to be a true Doric word, from whence came viiretfoi 

'^ PoUtti. p. 436. f Virro de L. L. p. 41. 
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The divisions of the AITPA. 
riENTOTrKION A Coin of five ounces brass, or of silver equi- 
valent to them, is mentioned by Epicharmus^ in that fragment pro- 
duced above. 

The Latins called it Quincunx. And perhaps, as the Latins had the 
Septunx too, so the Sicilians might have*Errouyxiov, though we have 
DOW no author that mentions it. I will correct here a passage of Fes- 
tus, which has created some trouble to the learned antiquaries of this 
vid the last age. '* Sextantarii Asses," &c. The asses, says he, of 
two ounces weight, called Sextantarii*, came into use in the second 
Putiic war, to which he adds, ^* Septuenoio quoque (anno) usus est, 
utpriore numero; sed id non permansit in usu, nee amplius processit 
in majorem." Here Festus is very much blamed by fiudseus, Hotto- 
man, Harduin, and others, for affirming that the sextantarii asses 
continued in use seven years only, since it plainly appears from 
Pliuy that they lasted a good while longer. But the fault is not in Fes- 
tus, but in those that transcribed him ill ; for the true reading is thus— « 
** Sbptcjncio quoque Varro usus est, ut priore numero," &c. that 
is, Varro used the word Septuncium as he did the number before it 
(sextans) ; but the word did not continue in use, nor did tlie com- 
pounds from ^* uncia"go to a higher number than seven. He means, 
tfaeXatins did not say,''octuncium, nonuncium, decuncium." But 
let us hear Varro himself^, who will be voucher for this emendation. 
^^ Septunx, a septem et uncia conclusum. Reliqua obscuriora, quod 
a deminutione: et ea que deminuuntur, ita sunt ut extremas sylla- 
bas habeant : ut a duodecim una dempta uncia, dcunx : dextans, 
dempto sexiante: dodrans, dempto quadrante: bes, ut olim des, 
dempto triente." The meaning of which is — ^That th'ey went no 
higher than Septunx in the compounds from the number and*^ uncia," 
but they said *' bes" for eight ounces, " dodrans" for nine, " dex- 
tans" for ten, ** deunx" for eleven: so that when Festus tells us in 
another place; *' Nonuncium, quod vulgo magistri ludi appellant, 
significat novem uncias: we are to understand him, that *' nonun- 
cium", though it was used by schoolmasters when they taught boys, 
was DO legitimate word nor of popular use. 

TPIAS, TETPAS,'EBA2._Th» account that Pollux gives of the 
divisions of the xlr^a is exscribed from Aristotle's book of the Hi- 
merasau polity: the passages are very faulty; but because they come 
twice over, they may easily be corrected by comparing one with the 
other, and both with the Roman monies which were borrowed from 
Sicily. !4giforeXi;;, says he, ey r^ 'I/bif^a/ctiy IIo^iTfia ^i^o-ly, d&g oi fuif 
' Fett. in Sextant. ^ Varro de L. L. iir. p. 41. 
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hi ha OuyKiflcv, rov; St rplg T^mxorra (p. 436, r^fa Tokeam) roi; &e e^ 
'Hjui/Xitpdyy roy 8f 6^\i¥ Alrpav, roy 5f Kof /ydioy fotnipft AiiucAir^y, ori 
$£xa o/3oXou^ Suyarou. Where the first error of the copiers is t^ftAirps 
in one place, and e£ rakmrra ia the other: in the former place the 
Vossian and PaUtine MSS« have it^ H^xncLf in the latter they vary 
not from the editions. Now from all the three words compared to- 
gether, the true reading easily results/E^Ayra* so HesycbiHs; 'E£a$, 
flSo^ {voiLlfffioTog) vmpa Supoxovo'ioi^, and Arcadias the graminariso in 
his MS. tract Uif) Timv, quoted by Salmasius^'i *fi£a^ Ui vor^o^if 
wipicrwelTeu* which is word for word too in Theodosins's MS. epitonK 
of Herodian's book called KotoXov, in the public library atOsfofd. And 
we met with the word just now in the fragment of Bpichamas. 

For the MS. there reads it if«yrioy: and it is well known tliat lo are 
commonly mistaken by copiers for ». I myself have had freqaeot 
experience of it in sheets from the press: as in my notes on Callima- 
chus, it is somewhere printed r&v instead of riov. The second mis* 
take of Pollux's copiers is TptaKomra and Tplm Tikarrm, for Tpiam. 
Hesycliius, Tpiarrof v^pyi}, Xofu^vowa Tftmupmtf S hft Amni ww. 
Here again is the very same error that the copiers of Pollux com- 
mitted, rptdxorrci instead of Tpteirra. For this and 'E^ftf being foielgo 
words, and not commonly understood in Greece, had the commoD 
fate of all words of tliat sort, to be corrupted by transcribers. 

OYTKIA. So the MS. has it, instead of Ouyyi«, and that is iU 

truer reading, though it is written both ways in the books of the 
Greek physicians, in the time of the Rom,an empire, when theyspeat 
of weights and doses. Photius in his MS* Liexicon ; Ovytdat^ rii 
raS/xoy, '^(i^piov xa) *Eir/;^a^/40f • Suidas: Ouyx(a, i iSo; furrpw, fj foifM;* 

The ancient writers were content to be moderately accurate m 
their comparisons of monies. They commonly reckoned the Roman 
denare to be equivalent to an Attic drachm; though in strict e.xa- 
mination they were not so. But they thought it better to neglect 
those fractions, for the conveniency of expressing themselves in 
round sums ; and they considered they were historians, and not mas- 
ters of the mint. We have an instance of this in the very thing thit 
now lies before us: where the Sicilian money is thas adjusted by 

Aristotle, to the monies of Greece* " An Owyxia,*' says he, •* is one 

Attic chalcus; and the 'Il/xiXir^ioy is six chaloi, and the litra is an 
yi'lginean obelus." Now if we examine this rigidly, the computa- 
tion cannot be true. For the litra, according to Aristotle, conuioed 

'^ Pollui, p. 216, 43C. * Salinaf. dc Modo U»ur. p. «56. • Pollnx, p.«, 6, i**- 
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twelve Attic chalci, and yet was equal to an .figinean obolos: so 
that bj this reckoning the Mgineskn obolus was equal to twelve 
chalci* But the i£ginean obolus 'was to the Attic as ten is to six; 
and the Attic obolus had the value of eight chalci : therefore the 
.£gineaD obolus was not equal to twelve chalci, for the proportion 
of twelve to eight is not the same with the proportion of ten to six. 
But as I said before, such small differences were neglected by the 
old writers, and they were content, if their calculations were tolera- 
bly exact. Diodorus Siculus says The IlfynixoiTaXirpov of Dema- 

reta, was equivalent to ten Attic drachms : by which computation a 
AmaKitfw was equal to eleven Attic drachms. But Aristotle com- 
putes that a Atxtbarfw was equivalent to twelve ^ginean oboli, 
which are more than eleven Attic drachms. The same Aristotle 
assigns Tpla ifijuofiixia, an obolus and a half as an equivalent to the 
Sicilian Nov/AfM^ : where he seems to mean the.£ginean obolus, and 
at that rate the Neuffrfto^ was the fourth part of an iKginean drachm. 
But as the nummus at Rbme was the fourth of the denarius, so the 
Nou^/Mf in Sicily seems to have been the fourth of the AexaXirpoy. 
The Affx«Air^y therefore by this reckoning was equal to an i£gioean 
drachm, or to one Attic drachm and two-thirds. And it is no great 
wonder, if Arbtotle in different books should make such different com« 
putations, since in one and the same paragraph his accounts, as we 
have seen,are not consistent. But the learned Salmasius and Gronovi- 
us instead of rph i^fuo/Se^m in Pollux, read it rflrov i^/xio/S^Xioy, two oboli 
and a half: and if this correction be admitted, the calculation will 
be the juster. For a litra being equal to an obolusi the Nou^ifM^, two 
oboli and a half, will be exactly the fourth part of the AtxttXirpoy ; as 
the nummus being two asses and a half at Rome, and therefore called 
the sestertius, was the fourth of a denare. And indeed it must 
needs be. owned, whether we read rpUt ^ftio/SoXia or rpirov 4fuo/3oXioy, 
that*as four nummi made a denarius, so four Noufkftoi made a Aexa- 
Xttfov; as the passage of Festus compared with Pollux, and the Ro* 
man accounts compared with the Sicilian, make it plain beyond con« 
troversy. 

The Roman tribns signified a third part of an as, or of twelve 
ounces, the qcjadrans a fourth, and the skxtans a sixth. This is 
certain, and needs not now to be proved. But yet among the Sici« 
liana, from whom the Romans borrowed those words, a TPIAS is 
said to mean three parts of the A/rp«, or three ounces, not the third 
part of it, or four ounces: and so TETPA2 to be four ounces, and 
EKTAS to be six ounces: which makes a very wide difierence be« 
tween the accounts of the two nations. Tpfi; XmAxoi, says Pollux', 
ftrip rpMttra; and agaiUf Tfuirra Smp rpti; xatXMoi, that b, a TPIAS 

' PoUhs, p. V, 6, 496. 
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means three ounces. Terpaj 8ijXoi ria-capa^ ^uXkov;, saj9 Hcsychius, 
a TETPAi stands for four ounces. And in another place^ Tpiana, 
cTTsp Aevroi eUoirtj a TPIA2, is twenty lepta. Which is the same again 
with three chalci or ounces, one chaicus containing seven lepta. 
What shall we say to this matter? Must we disbelieve these gram- 
marians; or, suppose their copiers have done them wrong? Or vau^t 
we take it at their words, that the Sicilians reckoned so^ though we 
do not know why? Jos. Scaliger supposes >, that the Sicilians took 
those words in the same sense as the Romans did: and that tlie 

grammarians were mistaken, though, says he It is not so muc)) a 

mistake, as an idiotism; for the vulgar used to call a division into 
four parts, " tetrantes," and into eight, <^octantes," as we may sfe 

in Vitruvius. O^i the contrary, Salmasiua maintains^ That the 

grammarians are in the right, and that the Sicilians took rptS^, and 
rrrpa^, and 8e»a;, for three, four, and ten parts of twelve ounces or 
litra; and that the Romans were to blame for changing the meaning 
of those words; and that Vitruvius's sense of them is notau idiotism, 
but the true and proper notion. If so mean a writer as I am may 
have the liberty to interpose in the controversy of such great men, 
I am persuaded the thing was thus, fioth Sicilians and Romans 

had the same notion and use of the words TpiSif and^'triens;"T?T- 

paf and *^ tetrans or quadrans;" *Kfa; and '^sextans^' meant the third, 
founh, and sixth part of any whole whatsoever that was spoken of; 
so that when they were applied to a pound weight of twelve ounces, 
they must signify four, three, and eleven ounces. Thus far I agree 
with Scaliger; and I think Salmasius was quite out when he espoused 
the other opinion. For the words themselves refute him; alive 
have of them of this form in the division of the litre being only 
these three^ i^as, rptei$, and rtrpas : but if i^a; meant six ounces, and 
so the rest; then we should have had other such divisions of the 
litra, eTrrSi; for seven ounces, oxras for eight, hnftSg for nine; Uxj; 
for ten, iyhxis for eleven. On the other side^ if i^ag signify tbe 
sixth part of the pound, that is, two ounces, and the other two 
words in like manner, then the reason is plain why we have no more 
divisions of it than those three; because they are the only divisions 
of twelve that make even numbers, all the rest producing fractions: as 
vivra^^ a fifth of twelve ounces, would be two ounces and a tenth of 
an ounce ; fxra;, a seventh, would be one oonce and 5-sevenths; oxrft:, 
an eighth, would be one ounce and a half; fvyeai;,a ninths would be one 
ounce and a third; 8f xcK;,a tenth, would be one ounce and a fifth ; svSf x^fi 
an elevcnth,would be one ounce and I -eleventh. These being all frac- 
tions, the Sicilians would not coin any money of these several divisions: 
because, instead of being useful, they would puzzle and confoooc! all 

> Scali^. dc re Num. p. b, 6. ^ Salmaf. de Modo Utar, p. 264« &c. 
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reckonings. Bat if Salinasius's opinion were true, we should cer- 
tainly have had iterrSis ^^r & coin of five ounces : for we arc sure they 
had money of that weight; but then they did not call it nfrrS^y but 
Tfrro^xiov, as in the fragment of Epicharmus '^ 

This single word iFBVTouyxiov is a demonstration against Salmasius. 
Foras the Romans, taking i^uadrans for a fourth part of twelve ounces, 
could not express the notion of a five-ounce piece by quintans, but 
by quincunx ; so by the way of reverse, the Sicilians expressing n, 
five-ounce piece by wtrrovyxiUVy could not mean four ounces by rerpa;, 
but the fourth part of twelve ounces. Again, we are told by Pollux, 
that the Sicilians took i^&vra for eleven ounces; but according to 
Salmasius, i^eii must mean a six-ounce piece, which is utterly im- 
probable upon another account ; because k^Sif would then be the same 
with ^ftiX/rpioy. But as the Romans used semissis to denote a piece 
of six ounces, and had therefore no such word as sexunx; so the Si- 
cilians, having the word ^/xiAlrpiov, or six ounces, as appears from 
Epicharmus, Aristotle, and Pollux, bad no need to say ifovyxiov, or 
i^SiSy for the same weight. It is true ,in some MSS, of Pollux it is not 
iiSmay but Sij^avra; and Salmasius is pleased to prefer that reading, 
as a Doricism, from h^i^. But it is only in one place of Pollux, that 
the MSS. have it Si£; in the other they all read it e]^. And with 
submission, they were not the Dorians, but the lonians, that used 
8i£o; for ha^vigj as we see in twenty places of Herodotus. And if the 
Sicilians used h^SiYTOL in Salmasius's sense, why did they not say 
rpi£ayra,but TpiSrra} For Herodotus has rpifo) for rfi<r<ro), as well as 
tifo) for Sio'o-fo. Upon all accounts, then, I espouse the opinion of Sca- 
liger Against that of Salmasius : but in the remaining part of the 
dispute, I humbly conceive they are both mistaken ; the one, while 
he excuses the use of rqia^ and rer^^ for three and four parts of 
twelve, as an idiotism, which may be jus^tified by Vitruvius; the other, 
while he thinks Vitruvius must be taken in that sense, which he es- 
teems the true notion of the words. The passage of Vitruvius is 
thus_*' Dividunttir circinationes tetrantibus in partes quatuor, vel 
octantibus in partes octo ductis lineis V* Scaliger interprets these 
tetrantes and octantes to be a isquare and an octagon inscribed in a 
circle; which mistake is so palpable, that it needs no refutation. 
Salmasius says, '' tetrans*' here means a thing with four parts, and 
*' octans*' a thing with eight. On the contrary, to me it seems evident, 
that Vetruvius takes *' tetrans" for a quadrant, or the fourth part of 
a circle, and '' octana'' for the eighth part. A circle, says he, must 
be divided into four parts, ^' tetrantibus." If ^^ tetrans'' had meant all 
the four parts, he would not have said *^ tetrantibus" but *< tetrante.'^ 

» VitTHTittf, 1, 11. 
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But tliere is another plac€ that plaloly shews what be undersUnds hj 
*' tetrans." " Duoatm rociindar ctrcinatio, et in ea catheto itspon- 
itm diametios agator* Tunc ab sMBino sub abaeo inecptum id 
singulis tetraotorum actionbus diinidiataiii ocoli spatioin minoatur, 
donicuDi in enndcm tetrantem^ qui est rab oculo veniat^. Here be 
supposes a circle to be divided by two diameters at right angles; that 
is> into four equal parts ; and these four parts be calls << telrantorum'' 
and one fourth he calk '* tetrantem/' So that Vitrnvius's notioa of 
tetrans and octans, does not differ Axip the received notion of qua- 
draos among the Romans, as Scaliger and Salmasius thoaght. They 
were taken by Vitruvius and every body else for the fourth and eighth 
part of any whole whatsoever; and all the words of that fom that 
could be applied to the divisions of the as or libra, have the very 
same meaning, viz. ** sextans'* the sixth part of the whole as, ^* triens' 
the third, ^' quadraos** the fourth: and so among the Sicilians ^i^y 
TfiaffTtTfai. '* Octans," indeed, was not used as a division of the 
libra, because, as I observed before, it would have made a trouble- 
some fraction; but it was used in the division of other things, whe- 
ther of magnitude or number, as hereby Vitruvius, for theeBgbtbptrt 
of a circle* So AEKA^S, a Sicilian word mentioned by Arcadius, To' 
Ama^ iraft€waTMf art M itocotiito; rirvvtai % tliougb it was no species 
of money, for the reason above named, yet it was a Lame of measure 
and quantity, and denoted the tenth part of any thiug. It appears, 
then^ from the whole account, that the antient Romans had all their 
names and species of money from the Dorians of Sicily and Italy^ aud 
continued every word in its original sense* And because money was 
fir^t coined at Rome by ServiusTuUius, who began bis reign Olyntp. 
]• 4. and died Olymp. Ui. 4. and cousequently was contemporary witli 
I'halaris; it is a plain case^ that in Plialaris's tirae^ as well as after- 
wards, the Sicilians had those species of money. 

After I had prepared this defence of my account of the SiciliaD 
talent, I observed that Mr. B. in his second editioRi had made some 
few additions to his remarks upon this article. At first be told us^ 
*' it would not perhaps be difficult to offer some emendations of Pollux 
that might set these things right;" but it seems, for some secret rea- 
sons, he would not oblige ns with them. But in his second editiooi 
being in better humour, ^ not to be too reserved," says he*, ^ with 
the Doctor, I ahall now offer what may set Pollux right, and I wish 
the doctor himself were as capable of emendation." I thank the geo^ 
tieman for his good wish ; but if he can give me no better emendatioDi 
than this that he has^given PoUsXt he would be no belter a director 
to me than somebody has been to iiinu His first conjecture is, that 
kti Tu^arret, Sraf hfi l6o ;^aXKOft V i* An ^nror in the copyists for i^ftAjrpoy : 
TitroTiui, ui. S. < Siilmiis. p. Si6. ' P. 8i. • IbiU, ' PoUai, p. 4^6- 
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a profeniid coojcetttre indeed ! It b but tiorrewed from the other 
place of Pdtttx, where the text Ims it ffa^irpa^^ and I have proved 
abeve^ 4iat both pkees are coprapitedy and that the true reading is 
^Ef&vTx. <^ Which ^^tfUrpov/' says Mr. B. ^ signified the sixth part of a 
litra; andsothe restofthe compounds ofAfrpa in the same manner/' 
Here oor emembtor makes *E(dKirpQf mean the sixth part of a litra, 
vrtiich by all analogyi and aH examples of authors, mast needs mean 
aix whole Ittrss; so that he is out of his reckoning no less than six 
times six. What thinks he of ^iifu^¥^^, ^etfjfupos^ *f «trij;. If ««ijxw;» 
iSMnivXofy i^JipeiXy^^f ^i^^W^y and twenty more ? Must these sig- 
nify the sixth of a month, day, or year, &c. or, as all the world has yet 
supposed, must they mean six months, six days^ six years, and so on ? 
According to Mr.B.'s wise computation, the AfxAXirpov must notbeten 
litrfls, but the tenth of a litra; which is a hundred times less than A- 
ristotle and PoHux dreamed of. The Tlnr^KwriKirfw must not be 
fifty Ittrse, but the fiftieth of a litra; which is 2500 less than poor 
JDiodorus Siculus thought it, who values it at ten Attic drachma. 
The prisoner's chains, that Diphilus calls Ttrpaxoyr^rpoi^, must not 
be forty pound weight, but the fortieth part of a pound ; which would 
not be quite so heavy, as some of those in Newgate. But of all men 
Aristophanes is in the most dangerous condition' with his — 

For he wished here for something that would hold the measure often 
thousand casks : but Mr. B. can tell him, that it means no more than 
the ten-thousandth part of a cask ; so that either the poet or Mr. B. 
are mistaken a hundred millions in the reckoning. After so glorious 
a beginning, Mr. B. tells us in the next sentence, that the Sicilian 
talent was a piece of silver that answered to sixty litriB of brass. It 
seems he cannot open his mouth without mistaking; for the talent 
was no piece of silver, nor a single coin, but a sum, as a pound ster- 
ling is in English; and it was reckoned a talent, whether it was paid 
in silver or brass; whether with six silver AfxaXirpot, or twenty-four 
NeufAfiOf , or sixty Ahgatj or one hundred and twenty 'H/uAirpia ; or all 
in 'E^awng or Ouyx/oj of brass ; just as a pound here is the same, whe- 
ther it be paid in crowns, or shillings, or half-pence, or farthings. 
Hb very next sentence acquaints us, that this sixty-pound weight of 
brass was then divided into twenty*four pieces, called Nouft/401, each 
fWf^Log being equal to two poimds and a half, which the Romans 
would have called nummus sestertius, as they would have called four 
of them a decussis. Here are three mistakes in the compass of one 
{>ropositioo : so very fruitful is Mr. B. in those happy productions. 
The Sicilian NoSft/tof he makes to be a brass piece of two pounds and 
a half; which was a small piece of silver, about the weight of three 

s Id. p. S16. ^ P«UuK, p. 9U ^ Ariitoph. ia Pact. 
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pence Eoglish. Aristotle says^ the Tareotine Novfii^; had stamped 
upoD it TAP A!S astride upon a dolphin ; and there are several silver 
ones of that sort yet preserved^ but nothing liice it in brass. And 
indeed the absurdity of the esaminer's notion is visible at first view; 
for who would stamp any species of two pounds and a half weight? 
The heaviest coin was but one pound, and higher than that they did 
not go. He mistakes again when he teaches us, that the Romans 
would have called that brass piece of two pounds and a half, a nummus 
sestertius. For the Roman sestertius was, like the Sicilian, of sil- 
ver: '' In argento,'* says Varro, ** nummus, id a Siculis/' There 
was no such coin as sestertius, till the second Punic war, when sil- 
ver money cane into use. Then he says, they would have called 
four of those brass pieces, a decussis. Here he imagines that de- 
cnssis was a particular coin, which was a sum of twelve asses, or 
of twelve pounds weight of uncoined brass; so were tressis, quin- 
quessis, octussis,and so on to centussis, all sums, and not species; 
though some learned men have maintained these to be coins, and 
the sestertius to be brass too; and so might lead Mr. B. out of the 
way.' Id the next place, he proceeds to give an account how the Si- 
cilian talent of twenty-four NoD/x./aoi cam^ to sink so low as twelve 
Nou/tfMi : but hb suppositions being bottomed upon those two mis- 
takes, that the talent was a single coin of silver, and the NovfA^bo; a 
coin of brass, they must needs be all mistake too; and the super- 
structure be like the foundation. If the readers be not yet tired 
with his endless blunders, they may see what work he makes of this 
in page 81. 

But the strangest thing of all, if any thing besides being in the 
right can be now thought strange in our examiner, is the flat contra- 
dictions between this new addition and what Mr. B. had said here 
before. Tlie old part is to prove, that the low Sicilian talent is a 
mere figment; the new is to make it probable, that there was a low 
talent, and to shew how it came to be so : the old decries the passage of 
Pollux, as so obscure and interpolated, that nothing can be made 
of it^; the new of)^ers to clear it up, and to set the thing right^ to 
make way for the low value of the talent': the old undervalues Fes- 
tus, and corrtcts it three thousand denares instead of three; the new 
espouses the present reading three, and would reconcile it with other 
writers'": in the old the f^oAirpovis interpreted six litrse; in the new 
it is but two: in the old he has gooi reason not to admit that the 
Sicilian Nou/jiao; was the same with the Roman sestertius'*; in the 
new lie readily admits and plainly supposes it*^: in the old a talent 
may be brass, and equal to a litra; in the new the talent is a piece 
of silver, and answers to sixty litrse. Now if the old text had been 

^ P. 0«. » P. a.), 81. - P. 80. ■ P. 79, • P. 89. 
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CM Uueied au4 struck out^ we wight allow this new ad4itioD as tho 
examiner's aecoad thougbtf^ and give bim the common right of 
changing his former opinion upon better consideration. But, as if 
it were on purpose to amaze and astonish liis readers, the old text 
stands still as it did, and the new piece is clapped into it, as if they 
both consisted very well, and suited together. We have had one 
instance before, where his text and hia margin, like the two facet 
of ^anuSf locA quite owtrary ways'": but in this place not only the 
margin is at war with the text; but the very text too, by another ad- 
dition, has a civil war within itself. Now the readers perhaps may 
be inclined to suspect, that some assistant was over officious here, 
and that Mr. B. himself would not blow hot and cold with the same 
breath ; but I would advise them not to be too rash, but to learn by 
my example^, how feeUe all audi argomenta from rcsasoo are ia 
things that conoem the examiner. However, if there was any such 
assistant^ that put in a finger here, I must own myself obliged to. 
bim : for though he bungled grievously in his work, yet his design 
was wholly on my side, to account for the low Sicilian talent, and to 
void all that Mr. B. had written about it before. And I am the more 
confirmed in my opinion that he was against Mr. B. because 1 find 
him playing mere booty with him; *'suppoae,''sajs he%<< there was a 
SiciUan talent of this low value; yet when a talent was simply men- 
tioned, it must mean the common talent, made up of sixty mium, 
and those divided each into one hundred drachmae, and these into 
oboli.'' Tliis looks now like a salvo to come off with Mr. B. and to 
reconcile the new piece and the old together; but it is perfectly a 
banter upon him, and seems designed for a piece of nonsense: for 
the meaning of it b cocactly thus-JThoo^ a current talent in Si« 
cily was but wcMrth about half a crown, yet when a talent was men* 
tioned in Sicily, it must mean one hundred and eighty pounds ster« 
ling. But we may expect to have tliis passage cleared, when Mr. 
B. and the assistant next see one another : and then too he may 
please to resolve, whether he will still oppose my account of the Si* 
cilian money; or, if not, renounce, as he promises^ not some parti- 
cular epistles ooly^ but the whole set of them. 

XV. 

BUT to let pass all further arguments from words and language, to 
me the very matter and business of the letters sufficiently discovers 
them to be an imposture. What force of wit and spirit in the style, 
what lively painting of humour, some fancy they discern there, I 
will not examine nor dispute: but methinks little sense and judg- 

» te bm p. 17S. < See p. 390, Jcc. ' P. 69. 
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meat is shewn in the grouad*work and subject of them. What an 
improbable and absurd story is that of the fifty-fourth epistle? Ste- 
sichorus was born at Himera ; but he chanced to die at Calana, a 
hundred miles distance from home^ quite across the island. There 
he was buried^ and a noble monument made for him^ Thus far the 
sophist had read in good authors. Now upon this he introduces the 
Himerenses, so enraged at the others for having Stesichorus's ashes, 
that nothing less will serve them than denouncing war^ and sacking 
their city. And presently an embassy is sent to Phalaris^ to desire 
his assistance : who, like a generous ally, prombes them what arms 
and men and money they would: but withal^ sprinkles a little dust 
among the bees, advising them to milder counselsi and proposuig 
this expedient— .That Catana should have Stesichorus's tomb^ and 
Himera should build a temple to him. Now was ever any declama- 
tor's theme so extravagantly put 7 What ! to go to war upon so slight 
an occasion, and to call in too the assistance of the tyrant? Had 
they so soon forgot Stesichorus's own counsel"? who, when opon 
another occasion they would have asked succour of Pbalarb, dis- 
suaded them by the fable of the horse and his rider. Our sophist 
had heard, that seven cities contended about Homer ; and so two 
might go to blows about another poet. But there is a difierence 
between that contention, and this fighting in earnest. He is as ex- 
travagant too in the honours he would raise to his poet's memory | 
nothing less than a temple and deification. Cicero telb us, that in 
his days there was his statue still extant at Himera (then called 
Therms), which, one would think, was honour enough. But a so- 
phist can build temples in the air, as cheaply and easily as aome 
others do castles. 

What an inconsistency is there between the fifty«first and sixty- 
ninth epistles? In the former he declares bis immortal hatred to one 
Python, who, after Phalaris's flight from Astypalaa, would have 
persuaded his wife Erythia to a second marriage with himself; but 
seeing her resolved to follow her husband, he potsooed her. Now 
this could be no long time after his banishment; fot then she could 
not have wanted opportunities of following him. But in the sixty* 
ninth epistle we have her alive again, long after that Phalaris had 
been tyrant of Agrigentum ; for he mentions his growing old there*. 

^Stiidas narraioxTtftit'nKnX' " AnftoLllhet.l.U. */^Tinn«ry^fflr,Ep.i9. 
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And we must not imagine, but that several years had passed, before 
be could seize the* goverDment of so populous a city, that had two 
hundred thousand souls in it^; or, as others say, eight hundred 
thousand*. For he came an indigent stranger thither, according to 
the letters ; and by degrees rising from one employment to another, 
at last had opportunity and power to effect that design. Besides, in 
the sixty-ninth letter, she is at Crete with her son; and in the fifty- 
first, she is poisoned (I suppose) at Astypaisea, for there her poisoner 
dwelt; and it is expressly said, she designed, but could not follow 

* 

her husband; which seems an intimation, that the Sophist be- 
lieved AstypalflBa to be a city in Crete. It is certain, that the edi- 
tors of Phalarb, by comparing these two passages together, made 
that discovery in geography, for it could not be learned any where 
else ; and it is an admirable token, both that the epistles are old and 
genuine, and that commentators are not inferior to^ nor unworthy of^ 
their author. 

What a scene of putrid and senseless formality are the seventy- 
eighth, seventy-ninth, and a hundred and forty-fourth epistles? Ni- 
cocles, a Syracusan, a man of the highest rank and quality, sends 
hh own brother a hundred miles with a request to Phalaris, that he 
would send to Stesichorus, another hundred miles, and beg the favour 
of a copy of verses upon Clearista his wife, who was lately dead. 
Phalaris accordingly sends to Himera with mighty application and 
address, and soon aft&r writes a second letter of thiinks for so singu- 
lar a kindness. Upon the hme of this, one Pelopidas entreats him* 

That he would procure the like favour for a friend of his; but meets 
with a repulse. Now, whether there was any poem upon Clearista 
among the works of Stesichorus, whence our sophist might take 
the plot and ground-work of this story, or whether all is entirely his 
own invention and manufacture, I will not pretend to guess. But 
let those believe that can, that such stuff as this busied the bead of 
the tyrant: at least they must confess then, though the letters would 
represent him as a great admirer and judge too of poetry, that be 
was a mere ** asinus ad lyram." For, in the seventy-ninth epistle, he 
calls this poem upon Clearista fiixo; and lueKao^loiv, which must here 
(as it almost ever does) signify a lyric ode, since it Is spoken of Ste- 

' D'od. Sical. p. f05. * Diog. Laert. in Empedoc. ^ Ep. Ixy. 
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sichorus a melic or lyric poet. But id the hundred and forty«foarth 
he calls ^t an elegy, iAfyeioy; which is as different from iuXo$, as 
Theognis is from Pindar, or Tibtilius from Horace. What ! the same 
copy of verses both an ode and an elegy ? Could not some years ac- 
quaintance with Stesichorus teach him the very names ? But to for- 
give him, or rather the sophist, such an egregious piece of dulnes&; 
why, forsooth, so much ado, why such a vast way about, to obtain 
a few verses ? Could not they have written directly to Stesichorus, and 
at the price of some present have met with easy success? Do not 
we know, that all of that string, Bacchylides, Simonides, Pindar^ got 
their livelihood by the muses? So that to use Phalaris's intercessioD, 
besides the delay and an unnecessary trouble to both, was to defraud 
the poet of his fee. 

Nay certainly, they might have employed any hand rather than 
Phalaris's. For, begging pardon of the epistles, I suspect all to be 
a cheat about Stesichorus's friendship with him. For the poet, oat of 
common gratitude, must needs have celebrated it in some of his 
works. But that he did not, the letters themselves are, in this point, 
a sufficient witness. For, in the seventy-ninth, Pbalaris b feigned 

to entreat him not once to mention his name in his books. This 

was a sly fetch of our sophist, to prevent so slirewd an objection from 
StcsIcborus*s silence as to any friendship at all with him. But that 
cunning shall not serve hb turn. For what if Pbalaris had really 
wished him to decline mentioning his name? Stesichorus knew the 
world well enough, that those sort of requests are but a modes! ^- 
mulation; and a disobedience would have been easily pardoned* In 
the seventy fourth letter, the tyrant proclaims and glories to bis 
enemy Orsilocbus, that Pythagoras had slaved five months with him: 
why should he then seek to conceal from posterity the twelve years 
familiarity with Stesichorus? Pindar, exhorting Hiero the tyrant of 
Syracuse to be kind to poets and men of letters, tells him how Croe- 
sus had immortal praise for his friendship pnd bounty to them, but 
the memory^ of that cruel and inhospitable Pbalaris was hated and 
cursed every where. How could Pindar have said this, had be heard 
of his extraordinary dearness with Stesichorus ? for their acquain- 
tance, according to the letters, was as memorable and as glorious, as 
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that of CitssQs with Msop and Solon. So that Pindar, had he knowfi 
it, for that sole kindness to his fellow poet^ would have forebom so 
▼ile a characten Plato, in his second epistle^ recounts to Dionjrsius 
some eelebimted friendships of learned ooen with tyrants and ma* 
gistrates ; Siaondes^a with Hiero and Paosanias, Thaies's with Pe« 
tiander, Anaxagoras's with Pericles^ Solon's and others with Croesus. 
Now, how could he have missed, had he ever heard of it, this of 
Stesichorus with Phalaris ? being transacted in Sicily, and so a most 
proper and domestic eiuunple. If you say» the infamy of Phalaris 
mode him decline that odious instance; in that very word you pro« 
nonnce our epistles to be spurious. For if they had been known to 
Plato, even Phalaris would have appeared as moderate a tyrant as 
Dionysius himself. Lucian% that feigns an embassy from Phalaris 
to Delphi for the dedication of the brazen bull, makes an oration in 
his praise, as Isoprates does of Busiris; where, without doubt, be 
has gathered all the stories he knew for topics of his commefida- 
tioQ : but he has not one word of bis friendship with Stesichorus. 
Nor, indeed, has any body else. And do not you yet begin to sus- 
pect the credit of the letters ? 

It would be endless to prosecute thb part, aud shew all the silliness 
and impertinency in the matter of the epistles. For, take them in the 
whole bulk, tliey are a fardel of common places, without any life or 
spirit from action and circumstance. Do but ea^ your eye npon 
Cicero's letters, or any statesman's, as Phalaris was : what lively 
characters of men there ! what descriptions of place! what notifica- 
tions of time! what particularity of circumstances! what multiplicity 
of designs and events 1 When you return to these again, you feci 
by the emptiness and deadncss of them, that yon converse withsooie 
dreamii»g pedant with his elbow on his desk ; not with an active, am*- 
bitious tyrant, with his hand on his sword, commanding a million of 
subjects. All that takes or affects yon, is a stiffness, and stateliness, 
and operoseness of style : but as that is improper and unbecoming in 
all epistles, so especially it is quite alien from the ebaracter of Pha- 
laris, a man of business and despatch. 

MR. B. begins the examination of this article, with a pedantic digres- 
sion and common place about pedantry ; which I will not now meddle 

* la Plialar. prior. 
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withj but reserve for a more proper place; that I may not^ as he has 
done^ ioterrupt the busioess of this section with an impertiDent ex- 
cursion^ that has no manner of relation to it. 

The first absurdity that I noted in the matter of the epistles^ was 
the Himerttans going to war with the Catannans about Stesicbonis*s 
ashes, and calling in Phalaris to their assistance, againsi Stesichorus's 
own advice in a case exactly like it. Now the examiner preteada to 
answer this; but, with greater craft than ingenuity, he drops the 

principal part of it ** What is there," says he% *^ in this story either 

absurd or improbable, that the Himerssans should be so concerned to 
get the ashes of Stesichorus, and the Catanseans to keep them?" What 
I, from tlie epistles^, called a war and sacking of a city, and a de- 
pendence upon the most brutal of tyrants, our honourable examiner 
styles a concern, and says not one word about the going to war* But 
he tells us, this very thing happened afterwards in the case of Eairi- 
pides, whose bones the Athenians sent a solemn embassy to Macedonia 
to retrieve, but their request was denied. And is this the very thing, 
and the same case with that in the epistles ? It is so far from being 
the very thing, that one can hardly pick out a more proper instance 
to refute the epistles. For as the Athenians met with a demal 
when they demanded Euripides 's ashes, and yet declared no war up* 
on that account, nor committed the least hostilities; so likewise the 
Himeraeans would never go to war upon so slight an occasion, espe- 
cially against a powerful city, that had the same original with their 
own, both colonies being founded by the Chalcidiaus of Euboea. 
After this he informs us from Pausanias*, that the Athenians built a 
noble monument to Euripides : but neither Pausanias nor Thomas 
•Mugister, who are the only authors, I suppose, that speak of it, say 
a word of its nobility ; but the one calls it ^ barely Mv^/xa Evpiiri^otf xmy, 
and the other' Kevoraf tov, without a word in its commendation. Then 

he tells us out of Plutarch That the Orchomenians endeavoured 

all they could to get Hesiod's bones, but the Locrians, that had them, 
would not be prevailed upon to part with them. And here again he 
puts a force upon his author, and makes him say more than he really 
does : but though the case were so, as he represents it, it would be, as 
the most of hb are, a good argument against himself. For as the 
Orchomenians did not go to war upon it, though the very oracle ad- 
vised them to fetch Hesiod's bones; so the Himeraeans would not 
have run that hazard for the sake of Stesichorus*s. 

I had blamed the epistles for raising a temple to Stesichorus^; 
which the examiner justifies from the several temples erected to 
Homer at Smyrna and in other places ; <^ which the Doctor," says he*, 

• p. 100. * Ep. 54. 'EAoDiTif vfxTf viXn h ItiUXtait * P. iOO. * PauMUi. p. t. 
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^' knew Qothiogof, though it be no secret even to the first beginners of 
learning." It is a good proof indeed^ that the first beginners may 
kflow this things because our examiner knows it. But there b ano- 
ther thing, that I perceive even he knows nothing of^ that Homer'a 
ease and Stesichorus's have no relation to one another. For, I pray^ 
at what time were the temples built to Homer ? It was a long time be* 
fore he was honoured with so much as an epitaph. He was buried, sayf 
Herodotus'^, in the island los, 9ui Ss-ipov iroAA4»xpi^v^» and a long time 
after, when his poems became famous, they made an epitaph upon 
him. As for his temple at Smyrna, which Strabo, Cicero, and others 
mention^, it must needs be as recent as the city itself, and that was 
built by Antigonus and Lysimachns six or seven hundred years after 
the poet's time, the old city having been ruined and desolate for four 
hundred years together. And then the temple at Alexandria, that 
Ptolemy Pkilopater erected to his memory S was later than that at 
Smyrna: and the marble of Homer's apotheosis, which is pub- 
lished with an ample commentary by the very learned Cuperus, may 
be reasonably supposed to be later than them both. What has the 
examiner got therefore by his instances of Homer's temples? They 
are all near three hundred years younger than Phalaris and Stesicho- 
rus; and if a custom obtained in this latter age, will he infer, that ii 
was used too in the former? or will he compare the fame of Stesi- 
chorus with the glory of Homer? or will he suppose that Stesicho- 
rus could immediately obtain those honours, which Homer did not, 
until his books had lasted six centuries, when he was numbered 
among the antient heroes? This is so poor an excuse for the sophist, 
that it is a further detection of him. For, since he lived after Ptole- 
my's time, and had heard of Homer's temples at Alexandria and 
Smyrna, it might easily come into h'ls head to build the like for Ste- 
aichorua: but the true Phalaris, in whose days even Homer himself 
had no temple erected to him, would never have thought of it. 
But what a morose piece of critic is that, where he will not give 

me leave to say, as others have done ^That Himera was afterwards 

called ThermA^' because, forsooth, Diodorus and Cicero say, they 
were not built upon the same spot of ground. And yet Diodorus 
himself expressly calls the inhabitants of Therms, Himerseans: 
and Scipio, when he gave them the statues that formerly belonged 
to Himera; and Cicero, when he tells the story of Scipio, do both as 
good as declare, that they looked upon them as the same city. Po* 
lybius therefore, joins both words together, and calls them° &tpfM»f 
rcpy 'IfupaSm} and so Ptolemy, Otpftal "IjxsjaA voXi;, which Cluverius 
corrects *liJktpaiar, and so an inscription in Gruter% ''col. auo. 

^ Herod, vita HomerL ^ Strabo. p. 646. '^ EUao. ziii. XS. *P«10l,10t. 
" Diod. p. S80. • Polyb. p. 24. • Grutor. p. 499. 
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HiMBiUKmuM THRftMiT. And if 1 may oot say Himm wm calkd 
Therme, because thej were not upon the same spot, I must not 
say neither^ what every body has said, that Naxos was called Tanro- 
minium ; nor that Sybaris was eallcd Thurii ; no, nor that Smyrna 
was called Smyraa, nor Magnesia called Magnesia ; for the new towns 
of those names were as remote from tlie old ones^ as Thernus from 
Himera. 

I had charged the letters with an ineoAsistency; because the ilty* 
first makes Phalaris's wife to have been poisoned at Aslypalsm^ soon 
after her husband's flighty but the sixtyn^inth makes her aUve in Crete 
many years after, when Phalaris was grown old in the nMoarchy at 
Agrigentum. Mr. B. is pleased to replyt — That here 1 make an 
unreasonable soppositiotti that the letters must have been wiitt^ in 
the same order that they now stand ; for if that do not take phee, 
there is no manner of inoonsistency between these two epistles* Blow 
what name ought to be given to such a writer as thb is, who pronu 
jicates so notoriously in a case as plain as the sun? Did I ever make 
^uch a supposition, that the letters were written in the order they aie 
printed ? Had I not expressly supposed in the fourth article % that the 
eighty-fifth letter might be written before theeighty-fourtby nay be* 
fore the twentieth, nay before the very first of all ? And is it not visible 
and plain to any man of sense, that I place the ineoosistencj here, 
not upon the order of the epistles, bat upon the dtfiereoccs of place 

and time? 1 would ask him now in bis own laof^uage Was the 

pleasure of forging this imaginary supposition, which is worthy of 
himself, and none of mine, an equivalent to the shame of being 
told of it? 

But he tells roe% I make four other suppositions; which have not 
the least countenance from the epistles, or any odier hbtCNy. What 
the examiner wiH grant or deny, to me is indifferent: but I appeal 
to others, if every particular that I said there, may not be fcirly ga- 
thered from the letters themselves. Phalaris* fled from Astypalca; 
his wife^ endeavouring to follow him, was poisoned by Python, who 
courted her to a second marriage. Again % his wife is alive in Crete, 
when Phalaris had long possessed the government of Agrigeatwn. 
All this is plainly affirmed in the letters. Now if Aalypalflsa was 
not a town of Crete, but an island of the Sporades, as I have profvd 
already against Phalaris's editors; then, if she was poisoned at Asty- 
palaea, she could not afterwards be alive in Crete. And if she was 
poisoned for endeavouring to follow her husband, which cannot rea* 
sonably be supposed to be very long after his flight, she could not 
be yet alive, when he was grown old in Sicily. I must confess, that 
these two accounts are still in my opinion inconsistencies. But Mr. 

' P. lOS, 103. ^ See here p. 158. ' P. lOS * Ep. 4. 49. * Ep. 51 9 £p. €9 
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B. and I may have very diSerent notions uf what deserves to be called 
by that nan^e. For his examination flatly contradicts his own index 
16 Phalaris; and his margin, in more places than one, is directly op- 
posite to his text ; and yet he seems not to apprehend them to be 
inconsistent one with another: for he has made.no retraction of his 
index to Phalaris; and has made his margin keep company with his 
text, as if they were very good friends. 

My other exception against the epistles was the sophist's absurd 
conduct about Nicocles's address to Phalaris, to obtain by his inter- 
cession a copy of verses from Stesichorus. But the examiner protests^ 
he can see no harm, nor any thing unnatural in it*". Now this being 
a matter of mere judgment, and no controversy of fact, I am not sur- 
prised to see Mr. B. and myself have such different opinions about it. 
And when a thing is once brought to that issue, it is in vain to dispute 
further about it: but we roust refer the whole matter to the readers 
that have taste and skill. I shall only take some short notice of the 
particulars that his argument is built on. He says ', '' Phalaris was not 
successful in a second attempt upon Stesichorus, at the instance of 
a Sicilian gentleman. But it is plain from the epistle itself^, that 
Plialaris refused to make a second attempt; so that the gentleman 
was unsuccessful with Phalaris, not Phalaris with Stesichorus. Mr. 
B« it seems, does not know his own favourite book; and yet if I, that 
despise it, and believe it not worth the reading, had made such a 
mistake about it as this is, he would have given us two whole pages 
in aggravation of the fault, and have poured out his grimace and ban<* 
ter profusely upon so worthy a subject. 

But he finds I have high thoughts of Phalaris % because I said, that 
such stuff as Stesichorus's verses did not busy his head. They were 
not high thoughts of his great monarchy, but hard ones of his cruelty 
and barbarity, that made me suppose such matters did not busy his 
head* Mr. B* then might have saved that diminishing character that 
lie gives here of Phalaris's power. One may guess it was much against 
Iiis mind, to depress his Sicilian prince; but his anger against his 
antagonist was stronger here than his sense of loyalty. But let us 
see how he manages! ** He was only a petty prince," he says, ** of 
one town in Sicily.'' I perceive, he has not lost all his former res- 
pect for him; he will make him a prince still, though it be but a 
petty one. But why so ill natured as to allow him but on^ single 

town Agrigentum; and in that single town too to takeaway half of 

his subjects? What will he do therefore with Suidas*, who makes 
him tyrant of all Sicily? or with Diogenianus^, who affirms, that he 

• P. 104. » P. 104,. ' Kp. 65. • P. 104. • Suid. 4>iix. rv^atAfras liM- 
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subdued the city and country of Leontini ? or with Po1y«eDUs% wba 
makes him conquer the Sicaniaos and take Ouessa (or rather laeasa) 
their capital city^ or with Diodoru^'^ wl^o informs us^ that he had 
two castlesi '^Exyofc^^ hif<ih and ^oKifipv^ i^ the territories of Gela, 
a day's journey from Agrigentum? or lastly^ whiit wiU h^ do with the 
epistles themselves^ which pretend* he vaqquished the LeoQtini, and 
the Tauromenites, and Zanclseans their allies ? If Mr. A* plesvMs to 
take all these into the account, he may allow his Prince to bare been 
master of a million of subjects; thouglj Agrigentum should not be so, 
populous as La^rtius represents it. And why now would Mr. B. 
deal so unkindly with him, to make him a petty prince of one city 
only, when such credible authors assign him many more? Is there 
qot, as I iMve often observed, a certain faulity in this gentleman's 
errors, so thaj whether he talks for Phalaris or against hiin^ on both 
sides he is always mistaken? 

He goes on and tells me', thiit there have been tyrants witl^ many 
inillions of subjects that have employed themselves about poems* 
'' Has not the Doctor seen," says he, <^ the fragments of Augustus's 
letters to Horace, pressing and obliging that poet to write?" Never 
was a piece of history more aptly applied : I can heartily now forgive 
hjm all be has said about me, when I see how judicious and exact he 
is in bestowing names and characters. Phalaris is a Sicilian prince 
with him, and Augustus is a tyrant. Methinks that Dionysiu$, ty- 
rant pf Syracuse, had been a nearer and more proper comparison; 
for he was so concerned with poets and poems, that he not only had 
several poets in his court, but himself made several tragedies; 
though even thjs or any other such instance had been wholly imper- 
tinent ; for, as I said, it wi^ not Phalaris's greatness, but his barbarity 
and ignorance (being an illiterate publican, before he usurped the 
^ tyranny) that makes bi^ dealings with Stesichorus for copies of veise^ 
to be so improbable and absurd. 

But <' a present," he says*, '' had been an improper means to 
obtain verses of 3tesic|iorus; for he was one of the greatest men of 
Sicily." This is anew piece of hbfory, and to be sure he takes care 
to make it out well. Yes, by two yery good arguments ; first, be- 
cause, as S^idas tells hipi, hi$ brother Helianax was NojUboArni;, a 
lawgiver. Ay, no doqbt of it, if he was a lawgiver, he must copse- 
quently be a member of parliament. But it falls out unfortunately, 
that the legislative ppwer was not always in such great liands, as it is 

nowadays ^Tbe best law-makers, say^ Aristotle S ^^^ of the 

MIDDLE rank of citizens; for Solop was such a one, as appears by his 
poems ; and Lycurgus, for he was no king; and Charondas, and mo st 

' PoljvnoB, r. 1. ' Ditfd. p. 741 . • £pUt. SS. ' P. 105. « P. 105|» lOd. 
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of the rest. £?en Aristotle himself^ whose nobility was not extraor- 
dinary % made laws for the Abderitans. Zaleitcos^ as we have seen 
above, was but a shepherd and a stave. Eadoxus the Cnidian made 
laws to his own citizens'; and yet he was so poor, tHat Tbeomedon 
a physieian bore bb charges at Athens*; and his friedds made a parse 
for him, when he was to travel to/EgjfU And Protagoras was law- 
giver to the Thorians', and yet at 6rst be Was no better than a porter 
to c^rry burdens'. Why then ibust Stesichohis be one of the great- 
est men in Sicily, becatis^ he had a brother a lawgiver ? The examiner, 
we see, will still be tme to his old way of reasoning : for one may 
fcirly Infer the very contrary f n>m it, that he was bat of middle 
and ordinary quality. Wetl^ but he must needs be one of the greatest 
men there^; because he made an apologue to the Himerseaos against 
Phalaris, about the horse and his rider, and the stag^ And is that 
such a proof of his wealth and greatness above the low temptations 
of money and presents^ Menenius Agrippa made such another apo- 
logue to the HomansS and yet he was so very poor, that he left not 
enough to bury him. There is another apologue too of.£sop's, 
mentioned by Aristotle in the very place where he tells Stesicho^- 
rus's. And if ^sop, a poor slave, could make apologues at Samoa, 
relating to public affairs; why must Stesicborus's apologue at Himera 
prove htm one of the greatest men in Sicily? The Aruudle marble 
gives^s a date, when Stesichorus the poet £1; r^v 'E^Xo&e aflnwr^^ 
went into Greece. Now tU 'Exxibt apnMcu, means to travel into 
Greece to get money, as his brother poets did, who were to make 
their fortunes by their pen. When Homer was very poor, says 
Herodotus', some persuaded him tls r^v^EAAaSct AwmMm to go into 
Greece; and he designed it, but died in los, before he began the 
voyage. And the readers will be apt to suspect, for all the greatness 
that Mr. B. dreams of, that Stesichorus had no other errand to Greece^ 
than Homer had before him, and Simooides and others after liim. 

I had made another censure upon the epistles for calling the same 
copy of verses both MfAt; and 'EXtyfioy. The examiner replies*..^ 
That by the diflferent cast of his head, he should have reasoned just 
the other way, and have inferred something in favour of the letters. 
First, he says, a sophist would not have confounded the words. True, 
a learned sophist would not have written such sorry epistles, as a judi- 
cious man would not have published them : but our mock Phalaris is 
a sophist of that size, that no kind of blunder is below bis charac- 
ter. But a prince^ says Mr. B. might not think himself obliged to 
write with all the exactness of a scholar. This is just the second 
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part of his complement to queen Elizabeth^: be is resolved, it seems, 
to stand up for princes, and maintaio for ibem a royal prerogative o( 
speaking improperly. But let Mr. B. be as good a. courtier as he 
pleases; I am now to consider him only in his capacity of a critic. 

I shall proceed therefore to his next remark^ That Pfaalaris called 

it an 'LXfytlov, when he asked it of Stesichorus, and knew not what 
measure it would be in : but when he had it, and saw it was lyric, he 
then called it MeXo^. Who can deny now, bat this is sharply ob- 
served ? but there is one incooveuience in it, that while be is careful 
of the prince's reputation, he betrays the poet's. For if an elegy 
in the proper sense of the word (as this excuse supposes) was be- 
spoken of Stesichorus ; why should he make a lyric poem instead of it ? 
This had been just like the sign-painter, that whatsoever was be- 
spoken of him, whether a lion or a dolphin, always painted a rose. 
But Mr. B. will proved tlmf^EXf/o^ and 'EAcytloy had a looser sense 
than what the grammarians put upon them; because Dion Chrysos- 
tom calls heroic verses on Sardanapalus's tomb*£Xtyfioy. But there 
is a figure of rhetoric here, called self-contradiction, that is very fre- 
quent in our examiner's reasonings. For he had newly said* \ 

sophist could not mistake 'EXflytioy, the distinct sense of which was 
so well settled before his time by the grammarians : and now he pro- 
duces Dion Chrysostom, (who, as he tells us, was as errant a sophist 
and declaimer as ever was^) employing it in a looser meaning than 
what the grammarians put upon it. But to let this pass; what he 
teaches us here about the distinct sense that the grammarians set* 
tied upon it, is but a cast of bis own loose and unsettled sense. For 
the grammarians knew well enough, that 'EKr/iio¥ was taken for epi- 
taph, even without a pentameter in it. They could learn that oat of 
Herodotus, among others, when he tells them>...-That the people 
of los TO f Atycioy rods hnlypei^etv, wrote this elegy on Homer's tomb 

And Suidus^y one of those grammarians, could not be ignorant of 
this ; for he cites the very same epitaph, and calls it 'EAf/flov. The 
case is no more than this — In the old times they generally nade 
their epitaphs in a single distich, hexameter and pentameter; whence 
in process of time an epitaph at large cume to be called 'EXtyriov. 
The antients, says the scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius^ used 
*EXfyfT« for inscriptions upon tombs. T« lAt/fia, says Lycurgus the 
orator^, t« wy«yfa/A^»v« tvrdls fifnifji^iiois* Bat what advantage is this 

k See here p. 20.V * P. 107. * P. t07. • P. 106. f P. SS. 
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now to Mr. B. and his Phalari$? An 'FAf/flToy of all hexameters is as 
remote from a lyric song, as if it was mixed with pentameters. So 
that 'EXtytToy aod MfXa; cannot yet be used for the same copy of 
verses^ but by that privilege of making solecisms, that Mr. B. would 
▼indicate to princes. 

But his next proof perhaps may be better: for a nightingale, he 
ays, in Aristopbanes's aves^, is said to sing ^EXsyoi^ and by and 
by those very EXcyoi are called MeXij. This indeed carries both sur- 
prise and demonstration along with it. Wiiat a strange reach of 
lancy has our examiner? Who but he could ever have thought on 
this pretty argument from a nightingale? Let us put it into a syllo- 
gism A nightingale sings MfXi}, a nightingale sings '^EX«yoi, ergo 

MfXif and EXiyoi are the same. Very quaint indeed, and out of the 
common wayl but it has one little fault, that if a nightingale can 
«ing more tunes than one, his syllogism must then be hushed. Mr, 
B. seems to bring this argument with a very serious air; as if because 
the poet metaphorically calls the singing of a bird by the several 
names of human music, we may infer that all those names may sig- 
nify one and the same thing. But in the very same page Aristo- 
phanes says, that the upupa, which we call the hoopoe, no very 
melodius bird, chanted a MtXo^ — 

Mr. B. therefore, by the very same reasoning, may give os another 

Ayllogism The nightingale sings a MtXo^, the hoopoe sings a Ml- 

Xo(, ergo the hoopoe sings like the nightingale. And by the same 
argument blackbirds will sing like them, for their notes too are M iXi}.^ 

And so the cicada too... 

Nay the very frogs will croak like nightingales — 

Bat what is still more extraordinary, the same nightingale in Aristd« 
phanes a little after begins to chant a lesson of anapaests 

*Tpufm 0vrF^* Mot 9 

So that by Mr. B/s powerful argument, both MfXn, and'^EXfyoi, and 
AyMoifoi, may be all used in the same signification. And if Mr. B. 
bad but produced some anapaests of nightingales to confute my 
observation 4 about tlie measures of that verse, they might have done 
bim perhaps much better service than those of iEschylus and Seneca. 

k F. lOr, 108. ' ArUtoph. p. 376. • Ai,thpl. i. SO. ■ Ibid. ni. J4. 
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I had dec1ared.«That I suspected all to be a cheat, abdot the 
friendship between Phalaris and Stesichonis; because the poet him- 
self never tnentioned it, nor any other writer; though several, had 
it been true, had fair occasion to speak of it. Now the examiner 
accounts for Lucian's silence; because he had said enough, in nam- 
ing Pythagoras, and to have added Stesichorus's name^ would have 
made the piece look stiff and unnatural. Wonderfully nice and ex- 
act : he can tell yon to a single word^ when a treatise will be stiff; 
like the gardiner that could determine to a minute, when his melons 
were ripe. How many have I saved, says Phalaris in Lucian'^ who 
plotted against me, and were convicted, as Acanthus that stands 
here, and Timoerates, and Leogoras his brother? Now according to 
the letters, Stesichorus too was taken plotting, and yet the tyrant 
saved his life, and made him his frieod. But, says Mr. B. if Lucian 
here had added Stesichorus to the other thfee, that single name would 
have made the discourse as stiff as any buckram. And yet allowing 
that Lucian himself had as nice a sensation of stiffness as Mr. B. 
appears to have, and therefore would not put down four names, but 
three only, yet methinks, he might have spared one of those tliree, 
and put Stesichorus in his room ; unless Mr. B. will shew that Ti- 
moerates or Leogoras (whom nobody ever heard of) were as famous 
as Stesichorus, and their examples as memorable. But Mr. B. adds 
further, that if Luciao's silence be an etception to Stesichorus's ac- 
quaintance with Phalaris, it is to Abaris's too: which yet our critic' 
has before, for the sake of Aristotle and Jamblichus, been graci- 
ously pleased to allow. Now witliout the examiner's telling us, we 
might guess, that he was not awake sometimes in his work*; for 
surely the man that wrote thii must have been fast asleep, or else he 
could never have talked so wildly \ There is not one word in that 
place that his margin refers to, about Phalaris'* friendship with Aba- 
lis. And how could I allow it for the sake of Aristotle, who says 
not the least syllable of it ; or if I should allow it for the sake of 
Jamblichus, what would that be to Lucian? for according to Jam- 
blichus, the tyrant was killed by Abaris's means upon their first ac- 
quaintance; how then could Phalaris in Lucian have magnified him- 
self to the Delphians upon the past friendship of that Hyperborean? 
If Lucian had believed the story, as Jamblichus tells it..That the 
tyrant was deposed by Pythagoras and Abaris at their first visit; his 
mentioning Abaris or Pythagoru in Phalaris's speech at Delphi, had 
been very absurd. But Stesichorus had been a proper instance, if 
the letters be true; for he was twelve years the tyrant's friend, and 
died too before him. - So that Lucian 's not mentioning him, shews 
he knew nothing of the epistles; as on the contrary his mentioning 

' Lscifto, i. Phal. p. 845. • PiMcrl. p. 15. « P. ffOS. * P. IST. 
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Pythagoras^ shews he Jcnew nothing of that story of his deposing 
Phaburifl. 

In the next place, Mr. B. accounts for Plato's silence about the 
friendship of Stesichorus and Phalaris*; because Plato mentions 
nothing there of the acquaintance between Pythagoras and Phalaris. 
An admirable account indeed! Plato, says Mr. B. might omit the 
mention of Stesicliorus's friendship with Phalaris^ and yet might 
believe it true; because be mentions dot another friendship, that in 
all probability is as mere a fiction as that. Which is as just as if he 
reasoned thas^^The antients in their accounts of JEaopy say nothing 
of his ugliness, and yet they might believe it t bectuse they say no* 
thing neither of Xanthus the philosopher with his company of scho- 
liastics^ But, says Mr. B. the Pythagoreans all agree that their 
master and Phalaris were acquainted; and Dr. B. grants it. I 
granted they were contemporaries; and by a familiar slight of hand, 
he turns the word into acquaintance*; as he once did before. But 
how knows he that all the Pythagoreans agree, when the only men 
that speak a wore} of it are Lucian and Jamblichus; and they were 
neither of them Pythagoreans? or, suppose the Pythagorean story 
true, aSfFan^blicbus reports it^^ — ^That Plialaris blasphemed the gods, 
despised philospphy, and designed to murder Pythagoras; would 
this liave been as proper and domestic an instance for Plato, ^s the 
twelve years friendship with Stesichorus? What a master of decency 
is Mr. B« and what a relish has he of dexterous management, who 
goes about to excuse Plato for not numbering Phalaris*s and Pytha- 
gpras's enmity (for so it b represented by those Pythagoreans he 
speaks of) among the celebrated friendships of learned men with 
tyrants ? 

As for the argument from the silence of Pindar% he will not at- 
tempt to answer it; which is a better sign of discretion, than he 
usually shews. However, he will put me in mind of one false 
colour that I have given to my argument: for I said, Pindar exhorts 
Hiero to be kind to poets and men of letters; but, says he, there is 
i^t a word of that in the verses themselves, whatever guess the 
scholiast may make at their remote meaning. So that the Doctor 
might as well prove his point from "Apirov uiv Simc. What shall we 
say now to such a hardy writer as this is; who can deny with such 
an air of confidence, what every body's eyes can witness to be true? 
The very words of Pindar immediately preceding the passage I cit« 
edj are.^ 

which, by the nicest translation, means men of letters, and poets. 

* P. 109. ^ FltDud. ▼. iEsop. ' Sec here p. 83. y JemU. v. Pj^ 
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And to be kind to such the poet exhorts Hiero in the paragraph just 

before 

htmf ri ^lAf If axoftf aoumt «• 
•I nXvttff im uMfuH Xmm ^dnr^Mwf : 

That isy continue your] generous temper, and if 70a desire ioNDortal 
fame, do not be weary of being bountiful. 

After he has denied that to be in Pindar, which is endeatly and 
expressly there; the next and last advance he makes is to deny that 
to be in the letters, which he himself once knew to be there, if rt 
was he that translated them. <' The letters,'' he says%<< do not imply 
that there was any extraordinary dearness between Stesichonis and 
Phalaris; there is no proof from them, that Stesichorus loved him; 
his friendship was desired, and he only out of prudence did not 
stand off." This is spoken with a good measure of assurance ; let us 
see, with what measure of truth. The tyrant declares % that though 
he gave Stesichorus twelve years of life, yet still he was in debt ta 
him ; for he alone of all mortals gave him courage, and tauglit him 
to despise death ; and that for the sake of Stesichorus % he is ready to 
encounter certain destruction. And the same of Phalaris's kind- 
ness to him was so great**, that the Tauromenites applied to Stesi* 
chorus to intercede with the tyrant, that he would remit the price of 
their captives. Stesichorus dies before he could do it for them ; but 
he leaves it in command to his daughters to ask that fiivour in his 
name. The tyrant u|x>n the first notice of the request immediately 

returns the money, with this protestation ^That he would not oiriy 

do that for his sake, aXX' fl xai n x«) rwy a$yyccr«w cr< fi^fi^Wj but any 
thing else, though it were more than impossible. And yet it ap* 
pears, from another letter*, that the sum he remitted here was no 
less than a hundred talents, or eightcn thousand pounds sterling, the 
greatest sum by much that appears in the whole set of epistles, and 
six times as much as, in another letter, he was forced to borrow for 
himself ^ This, I presume, is a pretty good token of an extraordi- 
nary dearness on Phalaris's side : and this alone would be argument 
enough, to prove Stesichorus was not insensible on his part; for Mr* 
B. surely will not make such a ninny of his Sicilian prince, as to 
suppose him so prodigal of his highest favours without suitable re- 
turns of friendship. But besides this, the very letters are as express 
for Stesichorus's love as for Phalaris's. For as the Tauromenites 
addressed to Stesichorus, to obtain favours of the tyrant; so Pelopi- 
das>, and Nicocles^ ^pplj themselves to the tyrant to get favoure of 
Stesichorus, which in his way were copies of verses. And the ar- 

•P. ni. ^Ep. 103- • Ep. 64. *Ep. 31. "^p, 85. 
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gumeot that PfaalAria asrt to persi^ade the poet to do that favour^ is 
*»To coQfiriD the received opioiou that the world had of their 
frieodship\ And he. tells us both there and oDce more^^-JThat 
Stesjchorua desired leave to celebrate him in his poems. But the 
tjrrant begs he would not do it, ITpof ircug§tou Aii; xai xoiy^^' £$-/«;, 
by SQch obtestations as are used among the dearest friends and rela- 
tions. And it b suffloientj he sayii fff him to be written h hn^ 
Sn^fX^t in St^sichoros's own heart. Now if these do not imply 
a friendship on Stesichorns's part^ as well as Pbalaris's, let the 
leader be judge: and at the same time let him reflect, what an odd- 
sighted examiner I have to deal with] that at some times can see in 
books what never was there; but at other times cannot see the 
plainest things, not only in other men's books, but even in his own. 

XVI. 
rr must needs be a great wonder to those that think the letters ge- 
nuine, how or where they were concealed, in whilt secret cave, or 
atiknown comer of the world; so that nobody ever heard of them 
for a thousand years together. Some trusty servant of the tyrant 
■Bust have buried them under ground; and it was well that he did 
so. For if the Agrigentines had met with them, they had certainly 
gone to pot. They that burnt alive both him, and his relations, and 
his friends; would never have spared such monuments of him, to 
survive them and their city. And without doubt it was immortal 
velluoi) and stolen from the parchments of Jove^; that could last 
for ten ages, though untouched and unstirred ; in spite of all damp 
and moisture, tl^at moulders other mortal skins. For had our letters 
been used or transcribed during that thousand years; somebody 
would surely have spoken of them. Especially since so many of 
the antients had occasion to do so: so that their silence is a direct 
argument that they never had heard of them. I have just now cited 
some passages of Pttidar, Plato> and LuciaO; whicii are a plain in- 
dication, that they were unknown to those three. Nay, the last of 
these, besides the proof above-named from his silence and preter- 
mission, does as good as declare expressly, that he never saw our 
epbtles. For, not to mention other difiereoces of less moment, he 
makes both Phalatis^, and his smith Perilaus, to be born at Agri-* 

^ Ep. 78. * Ep. 146. * ^if9ifat ^iis. » Ph.Ur. 1. '£7^ yaf 0^ 
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gentum; bat the letters bring one of themfvoin Aktypaiaa» and the 

other from Athens. Lacian then knew nothW)^ of 'them} or at least 

. .. ' 
knew them^ as I do, to be s^uriousj and below \\k notice. Much 

less could he be the author of tliem. as Polluao and his followers 
believe; for he would neither have been guilty of such flat cootra- 
dictionSj nor liave so forfeited .all learnii^ and wit^ by those gross 
blunders in chronology, and . that wretched pedantry in the matter. 
And whosoever those authors were, thiit Lucian followed in his nar- 
rative of Phalaris, they too are so many witnesses against the epis- 
tles. One can hardly believe, indeedi that the sophist should ven- 
ture to fetch his tyrant from Astypaliea, without the warrant of some 
old writer. But yet Lucian and other authors compel us to think so. 
And we find him as fool-hardy on other occasions. Heraclides of 
Pontus*", that lived within two centuries of Pbalaris's age, says the 
Agrigentines^ when they recovered their liberty, burnt him and bis 
mother: but our sophist makes him an orphan, of^oMiais vsipaS^Mu*; 
which if any one shall contend to mean the loss of his father only, 
yet still he and Heraclides will not set horses together. For if Pha- 
laris fled alone from Astypaliea, neither wife, nor child, nor any rela- 
tion following him, according to the letters; how came the old 
woman to be roasted at Agrigentum? so little legard bad the so- 
phist to fit his stories to true history: and I have had too much re- 
gard to him, in giving him the honour and patience of so long an 
examination. 



THE examiner, as if he designed to make some amends for Lis 
former tedious trifling, will give us very little trouble upon this last 
article. He would only parallel the thousand years that Pbalaris's 
epistles lay in obscurity, with ' some examples of other genuine 
books, that had the same fortune. VelleinsPatercuhis, he says', 
is not quoted till Priscian's time, five hundred years after he wrote; 
and then we hear no more of him till Aventinus's time, nine hun- 
dred years after Priscian. So Pheedrus is first mentioned by Avle- 
nus, (four hundred years after the author's time) and by none after 
him till Pithseus brought him to light. And '^ Lactantius de mor- 
tibus persecutorum" was not seen since St. Jerome's time, till after 
a thousand years Baluzius published it. But the gentleman is out 
in his last instance; for Lactantius's book is mentioned "by Frecul- 
phus, an author of the ninth century, and by Honorius Augustodu- 
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neasis Id the twelfth, as the very editions of Lactantius might have 
iDformed lum. But tb pass that over, what are all these examples in 
comparison of Phalarts*a case? Paterculus's book was owned within 
five hundred years, Phaodrus's within four hundred, and Lactan- 
tius's within one hundred: and if they were not mentioned from 
those times till the restoration of learning, the reason is apparent, 
because the western world in that interval of time was so wretchedly 
ignorant and immersed in barbarity, that such books as those were 
not read; or, if they were read, the readers of them were not writers 
themselves,- so as to hi posterity know that they read them. So 
that the case of these three authors is common with most of the 
rest : for th^ e are several others of the antteat books, which we 
now have and ackoovrtedge for genuine, that are not mentioned by 
the writers of tliose barl>arx>us ages. But the fortune of Phalaris's 
epistles runs counter to all this: the thousand years that followed 
that tyrant's age, was the greatest and longest reign of learning that 
the world has yet seen or perhaps ever will: and in all that time 
these epistles were never once heard of; but they first came into 
notice when learning was decaying, in the very dusk and twilight 
before the long night of ignorance. Neither were they mentioned 
at a hundred, or four hundred, or five hundred years after the date 
of them, and then forgot for some centuries, (as it happened in Mr* 
B.*s instances), but they were never seen for the first thousand years 
after their pretended writing; and when they once appeared, they 
continued always in use. A man^ must have a very singular '* cast 
of his head," that can think these cases to be parallel. But the 
greatest difiereoce is yet behind ; for though the writers of the bar- 
barous ages do not speak of Paterculus, nor Phsedrus, nor Lactan- 
tiiis; yet they do not tell us any thing, that implies there were no 
such books in being. If they say any thing amiss that they might 
have corrected out of those authors, it is to be imputed to their own 
ignorance or laziness, that they would not search into them ; and 
cannot pass for a negative proof that there were no such authors. 
But the writers for the first ten ages after Phalaris, being men very 
inquisitive, and of universal learning, aud acquainted with all sorts 
of books, some of them must needs have met with the epistles in 
all that time, if the book had been above ground: and yet they tell 
us several particulars relating to Phalaris, which of necessity imply, 
that they never had seen the letters. 

As besides the passages that I have already produced, there was a 
controversy in those ages about Phalaris's bull : for Timseus the fa- 
mous Sicilian historian, who wrote about Olymp. cxxviii. said the 
whole story of the bull was a mere fiction, though it had l^een so 
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moch talked of by historians as well as poets* Tlfuutg ^ifri fufn yt^ 
ytmoA TOiouroy {roMgov) h rjj T^iifijfuif ir^Xfi (^Axpifmm) sajs Pdj- 
bius^; ToDtov t^ redipQf 6 Tifuuosy h raui iroftoMf htafj^^mrm^wn^ fJti 
yryofhM ri avvoXoVf says Diodorus'. This I suppose is a plain argu- 
meot, that in the age of TimieoSy (who was a nati^ of Sciiy and 
the SOD of Aodroaoaehiis the founder and gofernor of TauroniiBiiifliy 
and wrote his histories at Athens)* the epbtles were neither known 
in Sicily, where they are sapposcd to have been written^ nor at 
Athens, the eonnson academy of learned and corioos men. For if 
Timeus had heard of these letters, how durst he have called in qncs- 
tion the common tradition about the bull, since these lettcis, if they 
be genuine, are such an authentic and deaKmstrativt proof cf it? 
Well, but Polybios and Diodorus endeaTour to refdte Timsensy and 
to prove, that there was really such a bulL And pray how do they 
go about it? Do they appeal to the tyrant's own letters; the oMist 
certain and easy way of conviction, if soeh letters were then in the 
world ? Nothing like it; but the sole argument that they go upon, is 
a brazen boll that Scipio found in Carthage with a door in the side 
of it; which was therefore supposed to have been Phalaris's boll, 
and to have been carried to Carthage OL xciii. 3. among the spoib 
of Agrigentum. But could either of them have omitted to aen* 
tion the tyrant's letters, if ever they had BMt with them ? and yet the 
one of them was a Sicilian born, and both of them great travellers, 
and great schokrs. The epistles therefore were not heard of in Po- 
lybius's time, a hundred and twenty years after Tiromus ; nor in Db 
dorus's time, a hundred and twenty years after Polybios. I am 
aware, that the scholiast of Pindar represents T1nMSus*s narrate 
quite another way; for be telb us, as from that hbtorian*— That 
the Agrigeottnes cast Phalaris's bull into the sea; and that the boil 
in Agrigentum, which in his time was shewn for Phalaris's, was 
only a statue of the river Geion. So that by this account Tinuees 
did not deny that the tyrant bad a brazen bull ; but only censured 
the mistake of those that took a statue of a river for it"; for rivers 
were often represented r«up^/i^p^0i, in the shq>e of bulls. And if 
any one pleases to give credit to this sclioliast before Pblybius and 
Diodorus, this passage of Timaus will have no force against the 
epistles. But I suppose there will not be many of that mind; or if 
all should be so, yet the authorities of Polybius and Diodorus are 
still as strong against the epistles for their two ages, as if they were 
believed in their account of Timeus. For since it is evident and 
undeniable, that tliey both supposed Timssus had denied the whole 
story of Phalaris's bull, tliey would as certainly appeal to the epis- 
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ties, apon the supposition that Ttmaeus denied it, as if he really liad 
denied it. 

Another instance, which seems plainly to imply — That the epis- 
tles of Plialaris were not extant in those ages, is a tradition, that he 
«te his own son. Aristotle*, among other examples of eaters of hu« 
man flesh, reckons Ti ir$fH<^a)Mfif ktytliJLivoVf the report about Phala* 
ris« What that rep^nrt was, the philosopher does not say expressly; 
but perhaps we may be informed by his scholar Clearchas, who in his 

book of lives, says* Fhalaris the tyrant came to that degree of 

cruelty and imriianity, that he devoured sacking chiMren. And 

from him perhaps Tstian might have it, where he tells us That 

jnialaris used to take infiints from the mother's breasts, and eat 
them^. But this ean hardly pass. for Aristotle's meaning; because 
be says there, that some of the savage nations about the Eaxine 
were eaters of children; and yet he makes Phalaris's inhumanity to be 
diftreot from theirs. He seems to explain himself presently after, 
where he says, ^icA«pi( hr^hfimv ««iB/oo f aeyriy, Phalaris longing to 
eat a child: but his pamphrast Andronicus Rbodius (as he is com- 
monly supposed to be) says, it was Phalaris's own son, that Aristo- 
tle makes him eat: 'O ^Ukaiftg hnh^ paymv riv iovrou iratXai and 
ao Aspasius the scholiast* — 'O ^i?Mf$5 Xiymu faytiv riv ieunw 9a7ia^ 
Phafatfb is reported to have eaten his own son. It appears, I sup- 
pose saflEiciently, from these several authors That there was a pre- 
vailing traction about Phalaris eating his own son when he was an 
inflmt; and that alone will eflectually prove, that in those ages they 
had never heard of the tymnt's epistles. For we have five there to 
his son Pisurolas, and two to his wife Erythia about his son's educa- 
tion; by all which it appears, that he was a very fond father, that 
his son was then grown a man, and that he was his only son\ How 
then could he eat his own son, while he was an infant, according to 
that tradition ? Or how is it posrible that such a story could obtain 
in the world, if the authentic letters of the father could be produced 
to dbprove it? 

I had observed, that Lucian in his two tracts about Phalaris, where 
he supposes the tyrant to have scot the brazen bull to Delphi as a 
denary to Apollo, and endeavuurs to persuade the Delphians to ac- 
cept of it, has several particulars that contradict the epistles; which 
is an argument, that he either had never heard of them, or believed 
them to be a cheat. Mr. B. endeavours to answer this, by produ- 
cing my own words ^ — That Lucian fbigns an embassy from Phalaris 
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to Delphi : " to that if the whole" says he, '' be a fiction, how can 
we argae from it seriously ?'' But if Mr. B. himself argue seriously 
here, he discovers no extraordinary judgment. For the whole story 
may be feigned by Lucian, and yet the several parts of it may and 
ought to be agreeable to truth 

f f i^Mfki9» atoms & xif Vfv/doMf «Movmrf 

If I tell lies, says Callimachus, I would tell such as are probabk 
and plausible. Ovid's epistles of the heroines are all fictions of his 
own, but yet the subject and ground of them is taken from antient 
history; he does not confound countries and ages together* So JLu- 
cian's dialogues of the dead are nothing but romances; but he takes 
care to represent the true history and character of each person; be 
does not make Croesus a cynic philosopher, n<»r Diogenes a king. By 
the same reason, if Lucian had seen and believed these ispistles, be 
would not call Phalaris an Agrigeutine, whom they declare an Asty- 
palsan; nor Perilaus a Sicilian, whom they represent as an Athe- 
nian ; nor have mentioned such obscure names as Acanthus, Timo- 
crates, and Leogoras, for the examples of the tyrant's clemency, 
when the letters themselves would have furnished him with such an 
illustrious instance of it in the story of Stesichorus. 

But Mr. B. is pleased to say further, that Lucian's, differing from 
the epistles either proves nothing against them, or proves too much; 
'< even that Lucian never saw Timaeus, as learned as be was, and as 
often as he mentions him \" For Timsaus relates, that the Agrigen- 
ttnes threw the bull into the sea, but Lucian says, Plialaris sent it to 
Delphos. Now I am afraid, he that consulted books for the examiner 
has deceived him here ; for I do not remember that lucian ever quotes 
Timseus's writings, much less mentions him so often as Mr. B^ 
here pretends. He names him indeed once in his Macrobii, that he 
lived ninety-six years; but he could hardly have that from Timaeus 
lymsclf, but from the accounts of others. But however, I will allow 
Mr. B. that Lucian had readTimeus: but I can by no means allow 
him, that this argument of mine must, if it prove any thing at all, 
prove that Lucian never saw Tiroaeus. That is such an inference as 
1 could hardly huve believed a man that has dealt so much in logic 
could possibly be guilty of. Fur it is evident, that if Lucian hadseen 
and approved the epistles, he would never have departed from them 
in his account of Phalaris's country; for the letters had been 
authority above all exception. But the case is very different with Ti- 
maeus, who wrote his histories two hundred and forty years after 
Phalafis's death. Lucian might have read those often enough, with- 
out giving as much credit to them, as to Phalaris's own letters. Nay 
it is plain, be might have read this very account that Timaeus has 

■ p. 115, 
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given of Phalaris's bulh and yet might parposely contradict it. For 
he night read in Polybius and Diodorus^ whose passages we have 
cited above, that the very bull was found at Carthage and restored to 
the Agrigentines by Scipio*s order; and so thtnk Timseus to be both 
ways mistaken, whether he denied, as those two historians say, that 
there ever was such a bull; or affirmed, as the scholiast of Pindar 
says, that the bull was sunk in the sea. So very weak and absurd is 
Mr. B's inference, that if Lucian has receded from Timseus's account, 
he might as well depart from the epistles themselves, though he looked 
upon them as genuine. But besides all this, there is no contradiction 
at all between Lucian andTimfeus; so that the very ground that 
Mr.B. reasons from, is as fallacious as his way of reasoning. For 
Lucian says no more than this, that the tyrant sent the bull for a 
present to Delphi ; and the Delphians demurring whether they should 
accept it or no, he makes two orations in Phalaris's name to persuade 
them to receive it : but that they really received it, there is not a word 
said. Nay one may rather infer, from the custom of Lucian and 
other sophists to choose the''HTretf X^ov, the weaker and paradoxical 
side of a dispute, that there was some tradition that the bull was sent to 
Delphi, and rejected by the priests there. It might be returi^ed 
therefore to Agrigentum, and afterwards be either thrown into the sea, 
according to Tim«us, or canied to Carthage according to Polybius 
and Diodorus. 

In the next attempt, Mr. B. would reconcile the epistles with Jam* 
blichus's story, about Abaris's conversation with the Sicilian prince. 
In the former edition of my dissertation, I had allowed that story ft 
place among the historical accounts of Phalaris; though even then 
I believed it a mere romance of Jamblichus's, but I had no room nor 
occasion to examine and refute it. But in this second edition, where 
the exceptions of the examiner has made it necessary to inquire into 
all those particulars, I have freely declared^, and, as I humbly con- 
ceive, have fully made out my opinion, that there is no credit to be 
given to that story about Abaris. 

To go on then to tlie following paragraph, where he endeavours to 
make Heraclides &gree with the epistles; he takes hold of a small 
handle I bad given him*^ — That the opfavtot of Phalaris may possibly 
mean the loss of his fadier only, not the loss of both parents. But 
then he ought to have retracted his own translation of Phalaris, for 
there be renders it** — ^* A primainfantiaPARBNTiBUsfuisseorbatum." 
But perhaps, as he says, he did not remember any such epistle in his 
fMlitioD of Phalaris; and indeed he seems, by the frequent contra- 
dictions be makes to that edition, to have quite forgot that he ever 
set it out: though some have been so free as to make a question, 
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whether tliat proceeds from the badness or the goodness of bb 
But that is no question with me: the question here that 1 am con- 
cerned in is, *< whether it may be gathered from the epistles, that 
Phalaris's mother did not follow him to Agrigentom.'' Now the rea- 
sons why I think that she did not, are these «». First, the tyrant tells «s% 
that he was an orphan in his childhood^ which is likely to signify that 
his mother was then dead: then he tells us in sereral epistles, that he 
was forced to leave his wife and only son behind him; which is a 
. shrewd sign, that the mother too, if alive, was left with them. Be- 
sides this, there is not one word in ail the epistles lelattsg to the 
old gentlewoman, which Mr. B. will confess, a man of Pbalaris's 
benevolence and affection to his family' could hardly have <MDittcd: 
and in the letters to his son, there is no mention made either of the 
young man's duty to his grandmother, or of her love to him : and so io 
the letters to his wife, there is as great a silence aboat the mother's 
kindness to her daughter-in-law. Now it can hardly be supposed, 
that in familiar epistles, as these are, and never intended for the pubEc> 
the mother should be quite forgot, when he writes to his son and his 
wife. In the fourteenth book of Tully's epistles, which are written 
to his family, we have his wife Terentia, his daughter TulKa^ and his 
son Cicero, all that were then alive, mentioned is every page; and 
if his aged father or mother had lived then, without question scarce 
a letter would have escaped him, without some testimony of his doty 
and affection to them. If Mr. B. therefore, will not take it ill, that 
we compare a Roman senator's epistles to a Sicilian prince's, we nuiy 
fairly infer from the comparison, that Phataris's mother was dead be* 
fore the date of these letters ; and consequently that Heraclides con- 
tradicts them, where he says, that the old woman was burnt io the 
bull, when her son was deposed. 

Mr. B» has two exceptions still behind, which must briefly be 
considered. He denies* that his copy of Heraclides says^^'* Phalaris 
was burnt in his bull;" but I have answered thn already *» and no 
more needs to be said to it. Theu he tells as -«'* That his copy of Pha* 
laris has no such epistle as implies that the tyrant fled akme from 
Astypaliea; but if there should be such a one io the king's MS. he 
will answer this objection, when the library-keeper is in so go«id a 
humour as' to favour him with a sight of it." Now in my opinioo, Mr. 
B.'s own edition of Phalaris sufficiently implies it; as I think I have 
newly proved. But there is no epistle in the king's MS. hot what is 
extant in the common copies; on the contrary^ there are seven! 
wanting. And if Mr. B. pleases to make trial of my good hmnour^ 
either for a sight of that MS. or of any thing else in my power; be 
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may then repseaeut me to the world upon his own knowledge ; and not 
upon the reports of those that think to ingratiate with him by calum- 
niating me^ though they never knew me any more than be does. 

I have now gone through all the gentleman's exceptions to my 
dissertation about Phalaris's epistles; and that I may oblige him at 
parting, I will help him to a rare expedient^ that will give him a clear 
and plausible account, why the tyrant's epistles were not known for 
about a thousand years after his death. It appears by the thirty-fourth 
letter, diat he began to be very apprehensive of some conspiracies 
against him; it is very probable, therefore, that he would provide 
against a sudden stroke, and secure such things as he esteemed most 
valuable. And because all other monuments besides letters are short 
lived and perishing, he must needs have a particular regard to his 
epistles, those monuments of his wit, and learning, and virtues, which 
might do him right to posterity, against the calumnies of popular 
hatred. We may suppose then that he would put these his precieus 
remains into a chest of cedar, or cypress, secured against moisture 
with pitch and other bituminous substances; and so bury it in the 
earth, in a case of marble where it might remain tar a thousand years; 
till at last it was fortunately dug up; though the manner and cir- 
cumstances of the discovery of it are now quite extinct. We have 
a famous instance, like this of our Sicilian prince, in the story of 
Numa the Roman prince. Numa ordered' some wridDgs to be put 
op safely in a coffin of stone, and to be privately buried with him ; 
and they happened to be dog up, A. U. C. dlxxii, when they had lain 
in the ground four hundred and ninety years. Here are very good 
witnesses of this matter of feet, Cassius Hemina, Lucius Piso, Vale- 
rius Aotias, all Roman historians of great antiquity and reputation. 
It is true indeed, that Numa's books are not now to be had, for they 
were burnt by order of the magistrate, because they contained some- 
thing that was dangerous to the public religion. But, however, the 
atofy, we see, has three substantial vouchers; and if the years that 
these books continued under ground, do not reach to the number that 
Phakuris's lay baried, we must consider, what livy tells us from the 
hiatorians named above^, that the writings were not only entire, but 
looked as fresh as if they were newly written. If they lasted then 
near five hundred years, with all the freshness of a new book, we 
may raasooably suppose, they would have been legible still, had ihey 
lain five hundred years longer. Now, to use the words of Mr. B. 
What is there fnthis story about Phalaris's burying his letters either 
absurd or unnaturaP? what was really done at Rome, may be fairly 
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presumed to have been done too in Sicily. Ni^y further^ as he jadi- 
ciously observes % this supposition must be shewn ihpossiblr, be* 
fore any convincing argument can be drawn from the sileoce of all 
the antients to prove these letters spurious. And if once he c:an 
bring his matters to that point, he can lie so intrenched tbere^ that 
he may hold out for his Phalaris as long as Troy did agaiast the 
Greeks. 

Nay, to leave the gentleman still in better humour, I will oblige 
him with a further remark, and shew how all the objections against 
the letters may be evaded by his single supposition ...That they were 
buried under ground. For as the lives of the greatest heroes have 
been attended with such extraordinary events, as seem to be either 
miraculous or incredible; so the writings, that liave had the singular 
fortune of lying some ages under ground, have all of them had some 
remarkable qualities, that cannot be found in vulgar books. As the 
writings of Numa, for instance, were two Latin books and two Greek 
books ^; and yet they were seven Latin and seven Greek % nav, 
they were twelve Latin and twelve Greek'. Now for the same 
things to be two, seven, and twelve, is no ordinary case, but a pecu- 
liar property of buried writings. Again, those Greek writings of 
Numa's were a system of the Pythagorical philosophy^; and yet we 
know, that Pythagoras, the founder of that philosophy, lived foar or 
five generations after Numa's time. And again, the books of Numa 
were made of £gyptian papyrus, which was not a|[>plied to the use 
of writing, till a good while after Numa was dead. But if Numa's 
books could consist of Egptian paper, and contain the precepts of 
Pythagoras, so many generations before paper was made^ or Pytha- 
goras was born; what wonder is it, if the epistles of Phalaris> which 
we suppose now to have been buried like Numa's, should have the 
names of several towns and other things, that were not built nor 
heard of till long after the ty rant V death? So the famous Hetruscan 
monuments that Curtius Inghiramius dug up in Italy, after they had 
been buried some thousands of years, were written upon vulgrir 
paper, such as now is in use and made of linen rags, a very recent 
invention; and which is still the more wonderful, upon every sheet 
there was the cypher of the man that made it^ who was either then 
alive or newly dead, when the monuments were found. It is the 
privilege therefore, of buried books to have that prophetic quality of 
considering future things as if they were present : which will fully 
account for all the odd things in chronology, that the letters are 
taxed with. And then for the Attic dialect that Phalaris has used 
there, we have a salvo clear beyond Mr. B.'s project of transdialect- 
ing. For the revelation of St James, that was written with the 
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apostle's own hand, and lay bnried in Spain from that time to the 
fifteenth centnry, had some parts of it in modern Spanish, which 
was not in being in the time of the Apostle. Now if the buried 
writings in Spain can use dialects that were no where spoken till 
many ages after the date of them; why might not the buried epistles 
in Sicily nse the new Attic dialect, though it was first formed and 
introduced some generations after the author's deatlu It is true, the 
learned Aldrete' endeavours to account for the modern Spanish in 
the apostle's writings from the gift of prophecy that he was inspired 
with; by which he fore-knew when his buried writings would be dug 
up, and therefore used the language that would then be in fashion. 
But be needed not to have recourse to any apostolical gift, if he had 
bat considered that it is the general property of all such buried 
writings to speak proleptically, and to anticipate those things that 
are to happen in future ages; so Numa did, so the Hetruscan heroes 
of Inghiramius, and so the Sicilian prince. 

XVII. 
WHEN I was to write my dissertation upon Phalaris at the request 
of my learned friend, I read the epistles over, and the passages that 
I remarked as I went along, were the topics of that discourse. But 
having since been obliged, upon the account of Mr. B. to read the 
epistles over again, I observed three or four places that then had 
escaped me, which are as certain signs of an imposture, as any I 
bad produced before. 

In the third epistle the sophist uses the word nPONOIA, to ex- 
press the notion of God's Providence, £1; r^y tou laifLovtou Trpovoiat 
a9»^ipct¥ ret, vep) ffiou. And again in the hundred and fourth, he ^ 

threatens the Catanaeans, that he will never cease to be their enemy, 
*Ea»; etv 4 8ioixo(7ca wqivoia r^v avr^y dgf/uovtav rov KOSMOT ^'jAarn], 
as long as Providence sustains the frame of the world; and he pre- 
sently adds..That they profaned the fire of iEtna; if the fire of 
that roountain,^like the other elements of nature, had any thing of 
divinity in it; Ely* 6eiag TtJp^ijj, says he, mairep ra Xoivot rr,; ^6ceoo$ 
ISTOIXEIA, xou TO xara Airigy iryijy irvp fLtitjOipareu, Now here are 
no fewer than three words, ITPONOIA, 2T01XEIA, K02M02, 
that were never taken in those senses in the days of the true Phala- 
ris. For Laertius> acquaints us out of the famous Phavorinus's 
eighth book, IlayTo^av^^ 'Ifopta^ of omnifarious history — ^That Plato 
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firfit applied 2roi;(ffioy, element^ to a philosophical senae^ and fiist 
named n^oVo:^, the ProvideDce of God : TtgAros h fWXocrof /« tMfimr* 
:STOIX£ION xai AiaXixrixi^v, xa) tcou IIPONOIAN. So that Upo^ 
voia before Plato's time did not signify Divine Providence^ nor was 
ever ascribed to the deity; bat was used only to denote homan ooo* 
sideration and forecast. And so Sroi^^cToy seems to have flieaat no* 
thing else but the letters of the alphabet, till Plato first applied it 
to signify the elements of nataral bodies. T^ [iif Tporra, saysPlato% 
oloLirtfi) I^TOIXEIA, f^ wv iifuls Tf o^xi/^fia xa) raXXeij tlie first 
elements, as it were, whereof men and all other things consist : and 
in another place he says' — Tiv Si riy xAtimv, (dov ifiimx^v inw/mt^rf 
aXriielf hei ri)v roO tiov ynifrim IIPONOIAN, the worM, beiag an 

animal endued with soul and mind, was in reality made by the Pro- 
vidence of God. Where Proclus in his commentary tells us*.. 
"On Sc7 fie/tvijo'Soti, xa) cSv 6 ^epovtvg §titt %ift riff TIpovolag dyoftaro;, w; 
nXarcovog evrco irep) ri)y tiletv xiXft/o-otirro;. For;^ipovfVf we most read 

Xutpwvttfs, that is, Plutarch who was born at Chaaronea; and the 
latter part of the sentence may thus be corrected, mg TlXarm^f ovra 
wpaoTw diiav x«Ae<r«KToj. ** We must remember,'' says he, •* what 
Plutarch says about the name of ITp^voia, that Plato was the first 
that applied the word to signify Divine Providence.'' There is little 
question to be made, but that this is a true emendation : though 
whether Plutarch says this in any of his books that are now extant I 
do not now remember. Well, since it appears from so good autho- 
rity, who it was that first put these new significations upon TlpinuL 
and ^roi;^87oy, we may justly pronounce that the epistles are a 
cheat; since they have used the words in the Platonic sense, aad 
yet pretend to bear date above a whole century before Plato. 

And now that I am speaking of Upoyoia, I cannot omit a very ele- 
gant sayirig of Hierocles the stoic; which, as A. Gellius tells us^ 
the Platonic philosopher Taurus had always in his mouth, when 
Epicurus was mentioned : 'Hhvvj rixog w6gvyi$ Soy/xft oux Sfi¥ vepcis, 
o^h frogwis Soy/xa* which being manifestly corrupted, our most ex- 
cellent bishop Pearson corrects it thus'-»'HSovi] reXo;* wipn^s UypM. 
oux i^i irpovotcL ovhiv* wopvijj UypM. i. e. '* Pleasure is the summum bo- 
num: a strumpet's tenet. Providence is nothing: a strumpet's te- 
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net." Now the emendation io the maia is true and good; for rU{« 
VM is with great sagacity changed by him into Ufifoia, which is the 
basis of the whole sentence* But yet there is something harsh in 
the syntax that his lordship has made tlierei Oix If i ir^voMt oiih x 
for the anthor, if he had used ouih, would have said Ilpiifua ovih 
ifu Besides that the same answer Ilipv^i S^y/Mt coming twiee^ makes 
the saying a little flat^ and scarce worthy to be used by Taurus §o 
frequently; nor is it true, that all strumpets deny Providence. I am 

persuaded, that the true reading is thus 'H$ovi) rixog' iropinn^ S^y/xtf. 

Ohx Iri y^voiflT oiSi iripvrig iiyficu Now it Is impossible in our Ian- 
.guage to express this saying with the same brevity and turn that the 
original has; but the meaning of it is—^^' Pleasure is the summum 
bonum: a strumpet *s tenet There is no Providence: a tenet too 
bad even for a strumpet/* 

In th(^ passage already quoted from the letters we had i^fiovtot rou 
KOSMOT, the harmony and frame of the world. But I have 
sufBciently proved above by the testimonies of four or five good 
witnesses, that Pythagoras was the first that called the universe 
Ktfo-ftro;*. And I humbly conceive, that very few, when they have 
considered what I have said alfout the ages of Phalaris and Pytha- 
goras, will believe that the tyrant was a disciple of the philosopher's. 
The word K0SM02, therefore, is another detection of the sophist's 
imposture; and not K^o-fM^only, but *APMONIA too; for that also is 
a Pythagorical expression; and it was a position of that sect^, Ketf 
'APMONIAN awirJ^cn rd SXa, that the universe, and all things in it, 
consisted by harmont: which is the very notion here of the sophist. 

XVIII. 

DEMOSTHENES made the oration de Corona, when Aristophoii 
was archoD, Olym. cxii. 8. This we know from the famous critic 
Dionystos Halicamass^sis; but the passage' where he tells this 
wants emendation* *0 ire^l rov ^rtfivov X^yo^, 2t 'Apif o^ohrro; Sp^ 
^ovro^ /ubfv hvtatnif {irrA rijv Iv Xoipowi (^ i^X^^> ^^'''^ ^* fbrr« ti)v 4>iX/tJ 
Toti rcXcuT^v. Some editions have in the margin tviavrcp instead of 

Ividcuroy : but the whole passage is to be read thus fir'Apiro^evvro; ip» 

^ovro;, ^ (i. e« iylico) fih Iwaurco iutA t^v h \uipco¥e$a fJM^v, txrco H 
ftrra ri^y 4»iX/7nrou reXEUTi}y : that is.^The oration about the crown 
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was made in Aristophon*s archonship, the eighth year after the battle 
at Chaeronea^ and the sixth after Philip's death. That the numbers 
here are agreeable to matter of fact^ appears from Diodoros, and 
from Dionysius himself in his life of Dinarchus. la that oration 
the orator has given us the epitaph^ that was made by public order 
upon some of those that were shin in the war against Philip; the 
last distich of which is this 

To miscarry in nothing, and to succeed well in every thing, belongs 
only to the gods. This part of the epitaph became very famous in 
the following ages, and was often cited; as by Themistitts% 'EtiI SI 
ri |X7]8ry ifjMpri^nv i^co t^$ ^Cceeoi xEirai avdpeinrivij^, &c* that is ....To 
miscarry in nothing is above the power of human nature ; for I can- 
not believe there were ever such men as the stoics describe and call 
wise; and the epigrc^m, that was written upon the public sepulchre 
at Athens seems to say truer; for it makes the miscarrying in nothing 
to be the attribute of the gods alone; Kal yiip rol; iiolg ptovo«$ to 
Tfityra Haro^iovv arovifji.u. It is cited too by an anonymous author in 
Suidas : *Opdcos yap ilpij^ou to (iiv fivfih ifiaprelv itoij 4f i xai irdrra aui- 
ro^doDy* avipoonoi hi oux oiv f<Voi kic ouSey), on ^^ Tf/o'troti to li ri\ It is 
a good saying — ^That to miscarry in nothing, and to succeed in every 

thing is the property of God: but a man can say upon no occasion 

That such a thing shall not befal him. Justinian too seems to mean 
it, when he says — ** Omnium habere memoriam, et penitus in nuUo 
"^eccare divinitatis magis quam mortalitatis est; quod et a majoribus 
dictum est^" But the strangest thing of all is, that the tyrant is in- 
troduced with that very saying in bis mouth To {irfiiif ufiMpreofeit 

ilKOTODs la-oas xo) hxalaos iiw vo/x/^rrai, never to miscarry in any thing 
is reasonably, perhaps, and justly, accounted to be the privilege of 
Gud alone ^ And yet the tyrant himself had made his last and fatal 
miscarriage above two hundred years before that epitaph was written. 

XIX. 

THERE is nothing in the world more liberal and profuse than a 

sophist: he can give five or six thousand pounds sterling with as Uttle 
concern as another man would part with ten shillings. The first 

* Demostli. dc Corona, p. 187. ' Themii. Orat. iii.* • Suidas ▼ . ^vyywfimets 
* Cod. lib. 1. Tit, 17. leg. ii. sec. 14« • Ep. 12f. 
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present that the writer of Euripides's letters gives the poet, was no 
less than forty t alents% which amounts to seven thousand two hundred 
pounds English. But our mock Phalaris goes quite beyond him in 
generosity, for ke rewards Polyclitus, a physician that had cured him 
of a dangerous distemper^, with four goblets of Tefioed gold, two 
silver bowls of antient workmanship not to be matched in the present 
age, ten couple of large Thericlean cups, twenty young boys for his 
slaves, fifty thousand Attic drachms; besides an annual salary for life, 
as great as was paid to the chief of&cers of his fleet and army. Now 
this is a story credible enough, if we consider that a sophist was the 
pay-master; for as the actors in comedies paid all their debts upon the 
stage with lupins, so a Sophist pays all his with words. But if we 
consider the true Phalaris and real physician of that age, the whole is 
most improbable and absurd, both in respect of him that gives, and 
of him that receives. 

First, it does not at all suit with the state of those times, that the ty- 
rant should so abound in gold, as to give four cups of that metal; 
which perhaps were more than he had in all his possessions. We are 
assured by good hands, that in those days gold was a very scarce com- 
modity in Greece; <nrayiov Srrc$s ri TaXaioy irapa ror^''£AAi}0'<v ^XP^^^^ 
»ai TOW, are the words of Athepeus^; who adds, that, the first gold 
tfaatshoneamong the Greeks, was that which was plundered from 
the temple of Delphi by the Phoceeans; which happened Olymp. 
cvi. S. Afterwards, says he, when Alexander had conquered Asia, 
there was plenty of it brought among them. But in Phalaris's time 
there was scarce any gold to be found in all Greece, as appears by this 
story. The Spartans were commanded by the oracle to gild the face 
of Apollo's statue with gold^; and having in vain inquired in Greece 
for some of tiiat metal, they asked the oracle, where they might pur- 
chase any? and he ordered them to go to Croesus king of Lydia, and 
buy some of him; which was accordingly done. This is told us by 
Athenseos out of two very antient and credible historians, Theopom- 
puS| a scholar of Isocrates's, and Plianias a scholar of Aristotle's. 
Now Crcesus, we know, was contemporary with Phalaris; so thai In 
the tyrant's time there was not gold enough in Greece (except wh^t 
was already consecrated in the temples) to gild the face of a statue ; 

' Eurip. Epiit. t. ^ Pbal. £p. 70. < Achcn. p. Q3i, * AiheD. 23t. 
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tnd yet the sophist gives away in one letter more than would have 
gilt the whole statue from bead to foot. Nay even at or after the 
pluDderiug of the temple at Delphi, gold was yet so sctfce ia 
Greece^ that Philip, king of Macedoo, baviog a little goldea cup, 
f i«Xioy Xf^^^^i weighiiig no more than fifty drachmsS| er half a 
poimd tioy-weight, was so chary of it, and afraid it sboold be sto- 
len from him, that every night when he went to bed, he put it under 
his pillow. And yet we see the Sicilian prince «o abonnded with it 
two hundred years before, that he could apare four golden cups 
^akuf ricff»fttg, of the very same fashion with king Philip's, oaly 
all of them larger, for one gift to a Inrouritc* But perhaps the ad- 
mirers of Phalaris will be ready to say, thai gold might be eonHDon 
in Sicily, 'though scarce in other conntries in Greece. Bat then 
another piece of history lies cross m their way: for the same Tbeo- 

pompus and Phanias tell us further' That when Hiero, king of 

Syracuse, who began his reign above seventy years after Phalaris's 

was ended, had proposed to make a ^ ttipua*' and a *^ victoria'' of fine 

gold, iari^iov xF^^^f •^^ present it to ApoUo at Delphi; he sought 

a long time in Sicily for gold, but none could be found | whereupon 

he sent messengers into Greece ; who, afler a long search to no par* 

pose, at last met with some at Corinth in the hands of one Aichite- 

lesj who having for many years bought op gold by little and littki 

had amassed a pretty quantity of it. But it ia aomething stiangei 

that Hiero should be forced to send out of Skiily for gold, and yet 

Phalaris, so loug before him, would have his very physician aeived in 

gold plate, i'jri^w x^uo-o5, of the very same fineness that Hiero 

wanted. It is true the same historians -tell us , that a year or two 

before Hlero's reign, his brother Gelon had dedicated a tripos and a 

victoria to Apollo. But of Gelon's donaiy we have had ocoaskm to 

si>eak already^, and it appears there, that the gold which Gelon tbeo 

had was the spoil of the Carthaginians: so that it was not in Sicily 

in Phalaris's days, neither did it continue long there. For theCar- 

thaginian ai*my brought it Olymp. laxv. 1. and before the end of 

Hiero's reign, Oiym. Ixxviii. 2. there was none of it to lie found. 

In the nest place, if we consider tiie reeeiver of this vast present, 
Poiyclitus the physician, the reward will seem di s pro po r ii oaed to 

• Allien, p. 135, el '23X. Pliny xxiiii. 5. EusUtb. Iliad, p. 815. ' Atben. 2^C. 

« Allien, p. 2:51. * Sre here, p. 34», &c. 
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the condition of the man. It was the common practice of those old 
times to hire physicians* by the year for the service of a whole city, 
and to pay them out of the public stock; nay some of the lawgivers^ 
took express care of it in the very ^titution of their governments. 
The general price of a year's service we may learn from Herodotus; 
where he tells us% how Democedes the Crotonian, who had the 
greatest reputation of all the physicians of his time, which was a few 
years after Phalaris's death, was hired publicly a whole year by the 
iEginseans for one talent; and the next year by the Athenians for a 
hundred mins, i. e. a talent and two-thirds; and the next year by 
Polycrates the Samian for two talents. Now what proportion docs 
this beax to the extravagant present of the Sicilian prince ? where, 
besides the gold and silver vessels, and the score of handsome slaves, 
and the yearly pension equal to an admiral's, the very ready money, 
fifty thousand Attic drachms, comes to eight talents and one-third; 
which is more than Democedes could earn in four wliole years : and 
yet Polycrates excelled Phalaris in riches and power, as much as 
Democedes may be supposed to excel in his art this unknown Poly* 
clitus. And if we ta)i^ our measure from those physicians, that were 
not hired by the public, but practised privately for fees, as the cus« 
torn is now, the disproportion will still be the greater. For the 
ordinary fee of a physician was very low in those days, and after; as 
appears by those famous verses of the philosopher Crates, where he 
represents the accountTbook of some of the wealthy men 6{ that 

llifrf T*AaFTO», ^tXoav^u rftv0oXo9. Latrt. in Cratete. 

i. e. to a cook, thirty pounds ; to a physician, two groats ; to a flatterer, 
nine hundred pounds; to a counsellor, nothing; to a whore, one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds ; to a pbilosoplier a groat. It is true, the same ' 
Democedes, when be afterwards in Persia cured Darius's foot, had a 
very rich present of gold by the emperor's wive's; but to ar&rue from 
the riches of the Persian court, that i\\e like mi^t be done at Agri^ , 
gentum, is truly^ as tlie mock Pbahiris says, to compare an IndiaQ 
elephant to a fly, 

• Strabo. p. J 81. Arifttopb. et Scbol. p. 301 *Diod. p. SO. •ilcrod. iii. I3i, 

No. 10. BKJI 
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XX. 

TATIAX, in tlic beginning of bis oration against tbc Greeks, gives a 
list of some inventors; and among tbe rest be tells us out of Hella- 
nicus tbe bistorian, that Atossa tbe Persian empress was the first 

tliat wrote epistles 'E-Tiro^^st.' o-'jyTu^G-iiv IJfv^sv f^TTrpo-wy ttots riyr^Tx* 

fjAvY^ yj'^r^, y,ci(jocT=Q ^Y^'j)^ 'EA>.:<v<xo:, 'Arocro-a cl oVjulu aurfi r,v. The 
same ibiiiir is .itVnnu'd by Clenvjns AleAandrinus, and from the same 

f >;t<v 'FjX\y.vix'j;, Now^ tbat Atossa was younger tban Phalaris by one 

or twi) gcMu uitions, a;'pears several ways. 8bc was the sister^ and 

viu- (»t C.iinbyscs, who bcgaii bis reign Olymp. Ixil. 4. She vvas aftr r- 

T^auls'' niairiid to Diiiuv;, and was alive at his death, Olynip. Ixxil:. 

4. \av ^lie was alive* v,b";i Xerxes returned fiom bis expo<^rit!o:.» 

Olvmj). i\xv. I. a^ is evidoi.t IVoni Per.sie, a tragedy of .-ilsrhyliis. The 

odd manner oT her death is told us by Aspasiu^; that her son Xerxes, 

in a (it o\ rlistraetion, buteberedand ate her; Hipjr;w, says he**, 6 rli* 

Tlifr^j.v Hu'H?.:6: u.'x'>i)y 'i-uyi ir,^ iJi'JTyj ixr,Tzpx Kp-O'jpyrfO-oc:, K^OW, sup- 

]K)se biin to ba\e done iliis in tbe very year of bis return, yet Atossi 

would survive Tii daris seventy years, though we allow him by the 

most lavourablr account to iia\e lived till Olymp. Ivii. 3. And ac- 

ronlbi^: to Ilippo.stratus and the scholiast of Piudar*, she is tw5 

genciaiions lower than Phalaris— 

PhaUris^ I Telemaebus. 

2 l'"rnmcnides. 

3 -'Knesidamus. 1 Atossa. 
Reigned 4 Theron. 2 Xerxes. Reigned 

Ol. Ixxiii, 1. 01. Ixxiii, 4. 

It is evident then, that if Atossa was the first inventress of epistle^ 
these that carry the name of Phalaris, who was so much older than her, 
mu-^t need^ l)c an imposture. And that she really found out the wavcf 
epistles, we have the most proper and competent witness that can 
possibly l)e had. For Hellanicus was a contemporary of this Atossa; 
being^ seventy-five years old at the beginning of the Pelopoa- 

' (If m. Alex. Strrn. i. p. 132. *" JU-rod. ^ llcrod, 

* Afpa^iu* .1(1 Aii^tot. liihic. p. 12 1. ' See berc, p. 86,87. ^ o^iiiu,^ ^r. ift 
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nesiaD war: so that he was born at Olymp. Ixxi. 2. and was in tiie 
sixteenth year of his age at Xerxes 's expedition. But besides the 
authority of Hellanicus, Clemens tells us^ of himself, that he took 
his account of the several inventors from Scamon, Theophrastus, 
Cydippus, Aristophanes, Aristodemus, Aristotle, Philostephanus, and 
Strato, in their books about inventions'"; so that either all, or at least 
some of these must be supposed to have reported that invention of 
Atossa's. And I conceive we have ^a double argument here against 
our mock Phalaris; a positive one, that Atossa first invented epistles; 
and a negative, that the epistles of Phalaris were not heard of in the 
days of those writers* 

The words of Tatian and Clemens are 'ETifoXa; avvreia'a'uvi now 
whether we take vvrrio^tiv in a general sense, for writing; or more 
strictly, for comprising in a volume and publishing; it is either way 
sufficient to prove Phalaris's epistles a cheat. But it may be objected 
in their behalf, that epistles were in use many hundred years before 
Phalaris, even before the Trojan times ; as appears from ApoUodorus, 
and Zenobius, and others '', who relate how Bellerophontes carried 
*EirifoXas, epistles, from Pretus to Jobates : and how then can Atossa 
be called the inventress of epistles ? But in answer to this, we are to 
observe that -those authors speak not accurately there, but accommo* 
date their expression to the manners of their own times. For Horner^ 
out of whom they all have it, does not call it an epistle, but Wvaf 

Now niva( TTuxToV is the same with SfXroV, and in Latin ** tabellsB, 
pugillares, codicilli;" small leaves of wood, covered with bees-wax^ 
and so written on by a pen of metaU So Pliny interprets this passage 

of Homer *^ Pugillarium usum fuisse etiam ante Trojana tempora 

invenimus apud Homerum^'' And he expressly affirms, that the 
writings that Bellerophontes carried, were not epistles, but codicils: 
<< Homerus Bellerophonti codicillos datos, non epistolas, prodidit^." 
'Now it is evident that these codicils could never serve for a volume of 
letters, as Phalaris'sare ; for the use of them was only for a single letter, 
which as soon as read was erased, and the wax smoothed anew ; and so 

' Cicmcnf. ibid. * Tlift £vp«fi«raw« * Apollod. p. 81. Zenob. p. 50» 

• Hon. II. {. T. 169. r Pliny. liii. c. 3. « Ibid. c. IS. 
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the codicils were returned with an answer upon the same wax where the 
former letter was written. The occasion of Pliny's writiDg this last 
passage is pleasant enough. Licinius Mucianus bad reported in his 

history ^That when he was governor of Lycia, himself saw and read in 

acertain temple there^ a paper-epistle written from Troy bySarpedon'. 
Now if this were true, Hellanicus and his followers most be misera- 
bly out, when they make Atossa invent epistles so many hundreds of 
years after. But I wonder, says Pliny, at this paper letter* of Sar- 
pcdon's; since even in Homer's time^ so long after Sarpedon^ that 
part of Egypt, which alone produces paper^ was nothing but sea ; 
being afterwards produced by the mud of the Nile. Or if paper was 
in use in Sarpedon's time, how came Homer to say, that in that very 
Lycia, where Sarpedon lived, not epistles, but codicils were given to 
Bellerophontes^? So that learned naturalist refutes the pretended 
letter of Sarpedon; though with humble submission he puts a h\se 
colour upon one part of his argument: for the epistle was not given 
to Bellerophontes in Lycia; but in Argos of Peloponnesus^ to be 
carried to Lycia. However, without that needless colour, he has snf- 
ficlcntly confuted the credulity of Muchmus; who, though be was 
governor of a great province, and general of a great army, and three 
times consul in Claudius's and Vespasian's time, and besides all 
that, a learned and inquisitive man, was miserably imposed on with 
a sliam letter of Sarpedon*s : a remarkable instance, that not only 
the title of honourable, but even tlie highest quality and greatest 
experience cannot always secure a man from cheats and impostures. 

' Sarpcdunis a TroJA bcriptiiui iu tjuodnra terupio epi<itolB cbftrtim. Plixi. ibid. 
* Fj]i^ru?« charta. ' Iu ipsa ili4 L^cia codicUlot datot» noo cpistolts 
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▲BARISj the Hy|>erboniaii« hli ag^ 95. CiIfimaehM ovneoted ui mplMoedj pnL 

^liui refuted* f 29, 9St. p. 54. 

JEMn, the Pythagorean, beriMUBe retrier^ Censormas, de mttnM, correeCtd, 2ur*8. 

«d, 304. KflVfon^Xi^Si&^f, 191. 

JEschjlus corrected sereral times, 155. His Cbarondas the lawgiyer, his age, 989. N« 

Improvement of tragedy, til. When he nariaD, 29f . The bo«k of laws extant 

invented scenes, &ec. 986. under his name after the time of the Pto- 

Agatbyrsides, a Samian historian, a nistaka lemie^ an imposture, 981-89, 6lg. Soma 

for Agatbarchides, 971. of his trne laws, 994-5. His laws ia 

Agatbarcus, the first painter of tcenefj 9QIS, Terse, and sung, 998, 300. 



Axousn Xtv^ 193. Chorus, tragic, comic, cjclian ; the 

AlBsa, a town in Sicily, 131. * of ^^^» 989-90. 

Aleiis, the comic poet, corrected, 144. Clemens Alezandmius corre<^, 100. 

M^^ ' s^ ' *v • J* J Comedy, when invented, 190-8. At first 

AnapBstic verses, their roeasureidiscoTered, ^''— j* t». ««.* «.;.-. tatt 

150 to 158 extcmporal, 190. Its first prixes, 196. 

Anaxagoras acquainted with Themiitocles, Ka^^J/*, «t first the common name of 

23q7 both comedy and tragedy, 959. 

Anaxil'as, king of Rheginm and Messiba^ KthtXiof x<^f^h dithyramb, 954. 

159, to 168. Cylon's conspiracy against the Pythagji- 

Amin, a chariot of mules, when and by '«^t ''^'°' ^^^•^*- 

whom used at the Olympics, 166, 167. ^ 

Apbepsion or Apsephron» when archon at . , . 

Athens, 943-4. AeufAMt Jnpof, whose ezpresston, 901-1^ 

Apuleius explained, 1 10. ^xiAAfirtm vlf^Krii^, S48. 

Arcbestratus, the Syracusan, his age, 190. ^»piriot xfvms, corrapted for ^atfiapirim. 

His verses rectified, 191. 349. 

Arcbilochns corrected, 951. ^KoXtrfov^ 350-51. 

Archilochian v e rse, the same with Batumi- Demologus, a false name for DinoIochu«^ 

an, 907-8. 350. 

Aristoloehian verse, a mistake, 906. Dinolocbos, a Sicilian comic poet, ib. 

Aristophanes corrected, 9St, t34, 953, 954. Dtodoms Sicnlus corrected, 949, 999. Im- 

Explained, 259, 955. pused on by a forgery of Zaleucas's laws, 

Aristotle corrected, 931, 995. 980, &c. By a forgery of Charondas'a 

Aristoxenns, e Mooo-iKor, 303. laws, 259, &c. 

Asandrmtus, a mistaken name, 16$. Diodorns the Aspendian, bis age, 190. 

Aatypalna, no city of Crete, 961, 968. An Diogenes, Lacrtius, corrected, 99, 108. Ev 

island of the Sporades, planted bj the plained. 111, 117. 

Megarians, 969. A$wr«XflM«, not Arw- I>ionysias Halicarnassehsis corrected, 389. 

VaXh 969 ^ reading there defended, 103. 

whose sayTg, 1 88 fj! ^P'f ^""". P"***'*"^ •"•* corrected, 

Athenens corrected, 120-44, 919 to SI 4, n . ;. . , 

953.54.88. Explained, 136 to 141 . 298. ^" !"' ^»' '"^*"*°' ""^ ^"»*^^' * '^''^^^•^ 

Defended, 144-5. ^ ^^' 

Atossa, the Persian empress, invented epis- _, 

ties, 394, Her age, ib. Eaten by her »r » t ..«- 

son Xerxes, ib. ^ ,EaA«xT,crMo,, 2S3. , 

•At«A./3^*, 121. ^-^''y 375?-3. 

Attic dialect, its rise and progress, 964, 308. Empedocles corrected, 108. His ^atxm 

New Attic, 310-14, Ace. Attic Soloecisms, and Kada/fio<\ 309-3. 

964-5. Epic poem, 30S.3. 
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EpicharmiUf inventor of comedy, 191. His 

age, lOi Corrected, obi -it, 
Epigenesi the Sicyonian, the pretended in- 

rentor of tragedy, tlS, &c. 
Epigines, cited by Athennus, not the Sy« 

cyonian. but the Athenian comic poet« 

314. His age, ib. 
Epimenides, the Cretan, liis age, 109. 
'Ewhwrif iff instituted by Charondas, f96* 
Eabulus, the comic poet, eiplained, 141>9. 
Eoripidei corrected several times, ld6-7« 

His Pheenisss, when acted, 300. 
Easeboneora, a mistaken name, for EoteboQ 

Chora, 182. 
fiustathius, used the epitoma of Atbenvosj 

not the entire book, 149. 



Festus, Fompcius, corrected, 35S. Ex* 
* plained, ib. A reading there defended, 

337,346. 
forgeries, tome initancM of (hem, 74-5, 

385-6, 396. '^ 
Fortanatiauu^ Atilios, comctedi 907* 



Gellius corrected, 389. 

Cold, antiently how scarce in Greece, 391. 

tl 

^HfjuXirfiw, 349, 351. 
Hephestion explaiued, 86. 
Heraclean cups, a mistake, 138 to 140. 
^HftinXtiOff a cop that Hercules sailed in» 

138. 
*HfcatXitfTiM9'C%vpoSy 140. 
Ueraclides, Ponticas, set out tragedies in 

the name of Thespis 315, Ace* 
Herodotus explained, 349. 
Hrsychius corrected, 333. 

'E^«f, 353 to 357 

Uierocles, his saying against Epicurus res- 
tored, 388-9. 
Hippias, Cyraut of Athene his death, 234. 



Jamblichus censored, 94-5, 109, 130-1* 

Corrected, 108, 111, li 9. 
Isssus, the orator, currecicd, 'i9()*5. 

K. 

Kocfbor, the world, first nam ed so by Py 
thagoras, 384. 



Atytreit^ what it implies, 143-3. 

Atwr»i Jteu ir»^§ta.t ^fx^^j4Jtt\ 381. 

Letters, the twenty>fourtii, by whom per- 
fected, 317. 

Locrians of Italy, their dialect, 387. Their 
Jaws, 277, ii80. 

Aoxfixov xauXj corrected, 388. 

Avyos ifyov axt^f whose saying, 185, &a 



Lysias, ezplain«d and corrected, 3lf . Tba 
date of one of bis orations, ib. 

Ly sis, prece ptor to Epaminondas, not scho- 
lar to Pyiliagoras, 115-16. 

Macrobins corrected, 138. 

Marmor Arandelianum noted, 90. Ex- 
plained, 91-2. Its true reading restor- 
ed, 194 to 197, 215-16. Explained and 
defended, 220, &c 

Mn^U ofSMfTttt dsov, whose saying, S90. 

Melissus, the philosopher, an acqoainfeanos 
of Themistocles, 239. 

Messana, a city of Sicily, when first umcd 
so, 159 to 173. 

MiaxoSf a calf, the prise t^ K/AofifSMif y 
255. 

Modanos, Liciiiins«taipo8cd ipon by a for- 
gery, 396. 

If 
Nseyius corrected, 207. 
Nioa/AiAfvra yfdfjLfAaroi^ 211. 

NtrofiV, Nestor's cnp described b/Homec» 
139. 

Nq^o/, 298. 

Nonnus, that wrote upon Greg. Kaaiansen, 

Not Nonnos the poet, 80. By others 

called Maximus, 81. 
Kossis, the poetess, corrected, 287. Thres 

of her epigrams not published before, 388. 

A Locrian, '387. Her age, aoUrar, 

daughter, 388. 
VovfAfAOSf 352. 



Ovyium, 354. 

P 

Pansanias, his account of AnaxUat and Mes- 
sana refuted, 160 to 168. 
JlffmixotrdeXitipor, 348. 
Tlsvrevyxisr, 353. 
Perictyine, the Pythagorean, n forgery, 

303 4. 
Phs^don, when archon at Athens, 949.* 
Phalaris, his age, 82 to 96, 122, 123. A 

Sicilian born, 266. Ate his own son, 381. 

His bull, 379 to 381. Himself burnt in 

it, 183-4. 
Phalaris's epistles, by whom mentioned, 7(i 

to 79. Spurious, ib. 
^i\6ff9^s, who first called so, 204. 
Phiatia, a city of Sicily, when built, 124 tn 

130. Its situation, 135-6. 
Phiiitias, tyrant of Agrigentnm, his age, 

1 38-9. 4>INTI A BAZI AEOZ, in a coin, 

expiaiaed, 139. 
Phorinis t!ie inventor of comedy, an officar 

of Gelo's the Syracusan, 193, 
Photius, in Hibliutheca, corrected, 304. 
Plirvnichiis the tragic poet, his age, 235-6. 

fxtXoieotof xati of^nrtMS, 230, &c. Bat 
one tragedian ol tliisiiarne, 338-34.— -The 
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comic po«t, iiSO, The Adicnian gene- 
ral, ib. 

Jlirvos ^Unt ixTf//3iif, whose wying, 173 
to l7d. 

Plaio, noted, 10^, 91«, 240. Ezplainedi 
102,241. 

Plin^, ihe hibto.ian. noted, 396. 

Plutarch noted, '2.37-8. Corrected «42. 
Inipv&ed on \jy Ilcraciides Ponticas,!219. 

Pollux comM'td, iiy. J33-4. 296, 349 to 



Suidas corrected, 186, 214, 97-8, 349. Cen- 
sured, 105, 229, 232, 298. His age, 79. 

SnsarioD, the inventor of coniedj, 192 to 
198. His iambics corrected, 192-3. Ko 
plays of his published, ib« 

Sj^ncellus corrected, 98. 



TciXafTov of Siciljr, 336, 346 to 348. Whj 
so small a sura, 347. 

354. Kx|.lainedl 335. Deceived by a Taurominium, a cit^ of Siciljr, when built, 

forgtd iru^rdv, '219. *78 to 185. 

Pol^crales, i^raui of Samos, his age, 104 to Tav^ff ft bull, the priie of the Dithjianb, 

106. 5^55. 

Priiclus, in Plalonis TimSBom, corrected, rtrgois, 353-4, 356-7. Tetrans, 357-8. 

388. Theocritus corrected, 339-40. 

rifowia, Divine Providence, whose word, Theophrasius explained and corrected, 294. 

535, Thericlea, a Corinthian potter, 135, 146. 

Pythagoras, his birth» death, and all the age, 135, 142. 

known periods of his life, his successors, Thericleao cups, whose inventioo, 135 to 

£cc. 95 to 122. ^ ^' 

Tbersias, or ThersaDder,'^ihe first victor at 

R Olyropia with the 'A^vh, 165 to 167. 

Roman names of monies, taken from the Theseus, his tomb at Athens, 242-3. 
Sicilian, without varying the sense, S55, Thespis, the in-ventor of tragedy, 210, &c. 



to 358* 



His age, 219, &tc. Ofx^iTi^s, «3l.2. 

No plays of his published, 214. Those 

ascribed to him a forgery, ib. 
Thurii, a city of Italy, when built, 280. 

Whose colony, 296. Its lawgiver, 293. 

Its laws, ib. 
Tragedy, when invented, 206 to 259. The 

first subject of it, Bacchus and Satyrs^ 

210. T^y»t^t»f never signified comedy, 

218. The wprd no older than Thespis, 

249-50. 



Sannyrio, the comic poet, his age, 197, &c. 
Sara, the Pythagorean, a mistake, 304. 
Satorniau verse, «u7. 
Scholiast (»n Aristophanes, interpolated, 78* 

9. Censured, 229 to 233, 255. On 

Pindar currf^cted, 87, 162, 166. 
Scylax coirected, 269. 
Sicilian monies, a large account of them, 

331 to 361. , . J oi T-« Tfiwj, 353, 356-7. 

Simoiudes, his epigrara explained, 91. Two J ^, . *_ j •«« 

of them now published and corrected, ritry^'^f comedy, never tra^y, 25$ 

255, 348, &c. H is birth and death, 91- ^ «^««' Joannes, corrected, 254, 

S. His victories, S54. 
Solon, hfi death, 236. His tables, and the 

language of them, 298. 
Sopl.ocles corrected thrice, 155-6* 
Stephanos, Byzant. explained, 297-8. 
Stesichorus's age, 89, 90. 
Stobeus corrected, 271,94. Explained, 

304. Zaieucus's pro<Bmium there^ a for* 
gery, 280, &c. Charondas's prooeminm, 
another forgery, 300. 
Irot^uofy element, Plato's word, 388* 
Strabo explained, 299, 



Vibius Sequester corrected, 182, 
Yitruvius explained, 357. 



Xenocles, the tragic poet, 209. 

Z 

Zaleocns, the Locrian, snapccted, 274-5. 
His age, 277. No Pythagorean, 275-8. 
Uis book of laws extant alter Ptoloay's 
time, a forgery, 278 to 289. 
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